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DOM BUTLER’S “VATICAN COUNCIL”! 


By BisHop SHAHAN 


GENERAL Council of the Cath- 

olic Church is a noble theme 

for any historian. It offers many 
attractions,—important matters of 
universal interest long and widely 
and anxiously discussed; a highly 
moral and intellectual atmosphere; 
numerous mature and experienced 
men, often of the highest personal 
distinction and owing their posi- 
tions to acknowledged merits and 
public services; representatives of 
an intense religious culture and of 
many races, nations and languages; 
detached from selfish pursuits, the 
nearest attainable substitute for a 
High Court or Senate of Mankind. 
While in no sense a “consessus de- 
orum” such an assembly does bring 
together a greater number of high- 
grade leaders of men than is con- 
ceivable under any other condi- 
tions. Of such great Catholic as- 
semblies of bishops there have been 
twenty in nearly two thousand 


1The Vatican Council, The Story told from 
inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s Letters, by Dom 
Cuthbert Butler. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 2 vols. $10.50. 


years, always convened with 
extraordinary effort and affecting 
always in some permanent way the 
general Catholic life. One would 
naturally expect that such an out- 
standing theme would attract at all 
times the philosophic historian, oc- 
casionally at least some Catholic 
Polybius or Livy. Such however 
has not been the good fortune of 
Holy Church. 

Eusebius of Czsarea, the man 
best qualified to write the history of 
the General Council of Nicwa (325), 
held his pen when he arrived at that 
momentous event. And for a thou- 
sand years there appeared no prop- 
er history of any General Council. 
With Constance (1418) the charm 
is broken, but by the works of the 
Calvinist Lenfant and the Anglican 
Creighton. Only in recent days did 
that epochal event find such Cath- 
olic historians as Tosti, Noél Valois, 
Salembier and Heinrich Finke. As 
for the Council of Trent nearly a 
century passed away before Car- 
dinal Pallavicino published (1656- 
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1664) a copious and authentic his- 
tory of the famous assembly. Mean- 
while the Italian work of a Venetian 
Servite, Fra Paolo Sarpi (London, 
1619) and its numerous versions in 
Latin, English, German, French, 
and other vernaculars, had done 
great damage to the Catholic cause. 
The appearance, therefore, at this 
late date of an English history of 
the Vatican Council need not sur- 
prise us, rather is it in keeping 
with our Catholic literary tradition 
in respect of these episcopal gath- 
erings. 


I 


Dom Butler says of his own book 
that it is the first attempt in Eng- 
lish to present an account of the 
Vatican Council based on the Acta 
and other authentic documents; “in- 
terpreted, it is hoped, with such ob- 
jectivity and impartiality as may be 
possible in one who has clear and 
strong convictions.” He goes on to 
say that except for Cardinal Man- 
ning’s short and inadequate True 
History of the Vatican Council, the 
massive and circumstantial writings 
of Janus, Quirinus, and Friedrich, 
all enemies of the Council, quickly 
translated into English, were allowed 
to get the start, to educate public 
opinion, and to hold the field prac- 
tically uncontradicted, “so that for 
several decades the case for the 
Council, it may almost be said, was 
allowed to go by default.” To com- 
pel a revision of this hostile popular 
judgment is surely no easy task. 
Sixty years have passed since that 
July day when Papal Infallibility 
was promulgated in St. Peter’s amid 
the thunder and lightning of a great 
storm, as if nature itself would en- 
ter a voice of protest. Controversies 
that once roused violent passions 
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have worn away to rags. Newer 
concerns and graver anxieties fill 
the modern mind. There has taken 
place a general shifting of several 
basic conditions of life. Only a 
wand of magic could compel a re- 
hearing of the popular non-Catholic 
verdict that in the early seventies 
declared the modern papacy intoler- 
able and its monstrous claims unac- 
ceptable to all sane men, at least 
English and American. That Dom 
Butler has quickened with new life 
issues that seemed dead for the non- 
Catholic world of English tongue 
will not be denied by any unpreju- 
diced reader of these remarkable 
volumes. 

“Oyez, Oyez.” The court is sit- 
ting. He begins by staging an in- 
tellectual background, the politico- 
religious controversies which for 
three centuries have centered with 
varying interest and intensity about 
the Deposing Power of the Pope and 
the old catchwords of Gallicanism 
and Ultramontanism. There is in 
this review of old and complex situa- 
tions, ever fluid and evanescent, a 
grave and judicious note that be- 
comes an historian who has long 
observed the minds and hearts of 
generations of religious men and 
women of many races and tongues 
and lands. As such he is well 
equipped to describe with equity 
and moderation the vast moral 
landscape over which are scattered 
so many phases and vicissitudes of 
Catholic mentality, militant and 
apologetic, in the pre-conciliar dec- 
ades. This philosophico-historical 
setting of past conditions, by no 
means entirely outlived in 1870 or 
for that matter since then, was nec- 
essary for an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic grasp of the world and the 
day in which the Vatican Council 
assembled. 




















II 


Our modern curiosity has devel- 
oped so widely the historical sense 
that one asks immediately from 
what “sources” has Dom Butler 
drawn the materials of these six 
hundred pages through which 
moves the colorful pageant of that 
Council which for many months 
was the “best seller” of the book- 
world. Not the least valuable pages 
of his work are those in which he 
describes briefly, concisely, magis- 
terially, even picturesquely, the 
“sources” of his knowledge, the vast 
mirror as it were in which is re- 
flected with truth and fullness all 
first-hand knowledge now available 
for any narrative of its proceedings 
and results. 

That Déllinger himself should ap- 
pear first on the list of “sources” of 
the Council’s proceedings comes 
about as follows: It is well known 
that the keynote of the German or 
rather Bavarian adversaries of the 
Council was struck in the spring of 
1869 by a series of letters in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich over 
the nom de plume of Janus, but ad- 
mittedly the work of D6llinger. 
They were reprinted shortly in 
book form, and were translated at 
once into the principal languages of 
Europe. They appeared in English 
as The Pope and the Council, and 
could be read by the English bish- 
ops before they left for Rome. 
Janus did not attack the primacy, 
but what he termed the “political 
papacy.” Bishop Ullathorne noted 
at once its perhaps unique knowl- 
edge of medieval and modern 
church history, and said that it was 
“the gravest and severest attack on 
the Holy See and the Jesuits, espe- 
cially on the policy of Rome for a 
thousand years, and will be a great 
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storehouse for the adversaries of 
the Church.” His prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

Janus was soon doubled by Quiri- 
nus, over which name there ap- 
peared in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
during the whole course of the 
Council a series of (sixty-nine) 
“Letters from Rome.” It is this 
pseudo-correspondence that is main- 
ly responsible for the popular ideas 
of the conduct of the Council. The 
writer was Déllinger, but the mate- 
rials were supplied to him from 
Rome, mainly by Friedrich. Owing 
to gross breaches of confidence these 
letters contained a quantity of in- 
formation nowhere else to be found, 
and that could not well be controlled 
until the publication of the full 
Acta in the continuation of Mansi 
during the last half dozen years. It 
is this fact which enabled the Eng- 
lish translator (1870) of the “Let- 
ters from Rome” to claim that “this 
collection of letters is the best au- 
thority for the Vatican Council.” 

An official Italian history of the 
Council was begun in 1875 by Arch- 
bishop Cecconi of Florence, but 
stopped at the first volume. An- 
other Italian history was begun in 
1926 by Canon Campana of Lugano. 
Dom Butler says of this work that 
it promises to be not only exhaus- 
tive and well-documented but also 
impartial, well-balanced and objec- 
tive. Bishop Fessler (1871) and 
Cardinal Manning (1878) published 
short and insufficient accounts of 
the proceedings, respectively in Ger- 
man and English. With the appear- 
ance of the seventh volume of the 
Collectio Lacensis in 1892 the Ro- 
man archives gave up a rich harvest 
of conciliar material. Its thousand 
quarto pages offer an abundant 
documentation, also exhaustive in- 
dexes. It lacks but little to serve as 
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a history of the Council. Finally, 
with the recent appearance of the 
five folio volumes (49-53) of the 
continuation of the reprint of Man- 
si’s Councils all known documents 
of the Vatican Council were given to 
the world,—official and semi-offi- 
cial, public acts, reports of all kinds, 
petitions, minutes of “Congrega- 
tions” and “Commissions,” steno- 
graphic records of speeches, etc. 

For more than three decades the 
hostile Friedrich held the world’s 
attention with his anti-conciliar 
writings, notably his three-volume 
German history of the Council in 
2,500 pages, published from 1877 to 
1887. This history, says Dom But- 
ler, “is written in defence of the Old 
Catholic position, and like all Fried- 
rich’s writings, is strongly preju- 
diced. Without doubt a great deal 
of the information given is authen- 
tic, but the work is animated by the 
spirit of Quirinus, and is tenden- 
tious, abounding in exaggerations 
and distortions, every incident re- 
ceiving the worst interpretation.” 
It was definitely superseded by the 
two thousand pages of the three- 
volume German work of Father 
Granderath, S.J. (1903-1906), a 
French version of which in six vol- 
umes appeared from 1908 to 1919. 
Of Granderath’s work Dom Butler 
says: 

“Everything at Rome was placed 
at his disposal, all archives thrown 
open. Thus he was able to refute 
not a few of Friedrich’s misstate- 
ments, and the work is in great 
measure a rectification of Friedrich. 
But though on the whole Granderath 
is more right, and his account sub- 
stantially true, he shows himself al- 
most as decided a partisan: for him 
the Majority always were right, and 
the Minority wrong, always and in 
everything; and in the summaries 
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of the debates and speeches he fre- 
quently intervenes personally, argu- 
ing and scolding, in a way that 
spoils his book as a piece of mere 
history. For all that it is, and is 
likely to remain, the standard work 
on the Council, and, needless to say, 
the present book is greatly indebted 
to it.” 

The contemporary literature 
(diaries, letters) was of course in- 
fluential if only for a time. Moz- 
ley’s Letters to the London Times 
are qualified as unsympathetic and 
frivolous, of little value. Louis 
Veuillot’s correspondence with the 
Univers contains more news of 
Paris than of the Council. On the 
other hand Dom Butler says of the 
Diary of M. Icard, the Superior of 
St. Sulpice, utilized by Abbé Mour- 
ret in his work on the Council, that 
“if printed in full it would give an 
intimate picture of the inner work- 
ings of the Council that would be 
quite unique.” Friedrich’s Diary 
(German) and Documents (Latin) 
differ little from the Quirinus corre- 
spondence, and are bitter, violent 
and partial. Cardinal Gibbons’s Ret- 
rospect of Fifty Years (1916) offers 
interesting sketches of prominent 
figures, but little about the Council 
itself. 

From the philosophico-historical 
bibliography of the Council, Dom 
Butler selects two works for approv- 
al—one by Emile Ollivier, the lead- 
ing French statesman of the time, 
L’Eglise et l’Etat au Concile du 
Vatican (1877-1884), the other by 
the Sulpician Abbé Mourret, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history, Le 
Concile du Vatican (1919). Emile 
Ollivier was not a Catholic, but his 
work may be recommended, says 
Dom Butler, as an eminently sane 
and sensible presentation of the 
story of the Council told by an in- 
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dependent and understanding on- 
looker. “It is almost a philosoph- 
ical history, and in it the great prin- 
ciples at issue, political and reli- 
gious, are expounded with much 
learning, ability and moderation.” 

Of the Abbé Mourret’s work Dom 
Butler says that it is based largely 
on the aforesaid Diary of M. Icard 
and on the large and rich collection 
of letters stored in the archives of 
St. Sulpice. “It is the best short 
book to read on the Council, espe- 
cially on the French side of it. Aft- 
er fifty years the bitterness of the 
sixties had died down, and Abbé 
Mourret was able to apportion 
praise and blame with even-handed 
justice, and with generous recogni- 
tion for good.” 


III 


Two dogmatic Constitutions, the 
“Dei Filius” and the “Pastor #ter- 
nus” represent the work of the Vat- 
ican Council. Their genesis and 
adoption are therefore the main 
theme of Dom Butler. The first 
deals with Catholic Faith (God, 
Revelation, Creation, Faith and Rea- 
son). Its four profound chapters 
and its four dogmatic canons will 
probably furnish much material 
for the closing sessions of the Coun- 
cil. The second deals with the 
Church of Christ, and in its fourth 
and last chapter presents to the 
faithful the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility in the form of words that was 
finally adopted by the Council and 
promulgated by the Pope after eight 
months of a wide-ranging discus- 
sion. The fact of its revelation, 
the opportuneness of proclamation, 
the precise form of words in which 
to embody forever this great reli- 
gious truth, took up most of the 
time of the eighty-six “Congrega- 
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tions” in which these matters were 
debated. Only an experienced man 
of letters could face the enormous 
mass of documents, facts, discus- 
sions, and side-issues of varying im- 
portance that soon flooded the Ro- 
man archives, and never lose sight 
of the issue always foremost in the 
minds of the five to six hundred 
bishops who spent that Roman win- 
ter in the north transept of St. 
Peter’s. Every session was a kalei- 
doscopic scene in which Catholic 
theology, law, history and philoso- 
phy moved freely across the sacred 
scene, represented by venerable and 
experienced men of many nations, 
races and tongues, such a willing 
concourse as the Catholic Church 
alone could summon and hold to- 
gether. Outside the Council hall 
cross currents of life, secular men- 
ace and intimidation, rumors of po- 
litical collapse, eddied about freely 
in the streets and hostelries of Rome. 
Echoes of them no doubt penetrated 
the holy places of the great basilica, 
but they died away on the threshold 
of that transept that for the next 
decade remained closed to divine 
service until Leo XIII. threw open 
again its imposing space. 

Reviewing the almost intermina- 
ble discussions of Papal Infallibil- 
ity in the Vatican Council Dom But- 
ler ventures a personal opinion on 
two points: 

(A) “After going through the 
proceedings of the entire Council, I 
have to say that this (exclusion of 
Minority representatives on the im- 
portant Deputation de Fide) ap- 
pears to me as the one serious blot 
on its doings. It was surely an 
error of judgment not to accord a 
considerable and influential Minor- 
ity, counting among its members a 
number of the foremost and justly 
respected bishops of the Church, 
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some representation, some vehicle 
for the expression of its views, on 
this committee. The practical ef- 
fect was that the Minority became 
an opposition, exasperated by the 
sense that the Majority was bent on 
overwhelming it by the mere force 
of numbers, without giving it a fair 
hearing. And it afforded to the 
enemies of the Council outside one 
of the most effective weapons in in- 
veighing against the lack of real 
freedom of the bishops, contending 
that the appearance of election was 
camouflage, everything being engi- 
neered by the Curia. . . . For this 
proceeding it seems that Manning 
has to take the responsibility. It 
was not in accordance with the 
Pope’s wish.” Dom Butler adds 
“that Acton, who was on the spot 
and in close touch with the Minor- 
ity bishops, declared that but for 
this mistake the Infallibility would 
have gone through relatively easily.” 

(B) “There may have been a 
basis of truth in the cry of the 
enemies of the Council and of the 
Papacy, that the real purpose of the 
Council was withheld, camouflaged; 
that it was the defining of the posi- 
tion of the Pope, and in particular 
his infallibility; and that every one, 
friend and foe alike, knew this quite 
well and openly proclaimed it. For 
instance, Ullathorne took it for 
granted in the letter of October 26, 
1869 (I, 143); and, as we have seen 
bishops on both sides, Dechamps 
and Manning, Maret and Dupan- 
loup. The Catholic press, Ultra- 
montane and liberal, discussed it 
publicly before the Council as the 
question of the hour. The motives 
that impelled the authorities at 
Rome not to put it forward, but to 
leave it to be called for by the bish- 
ops, may easily be understood; but 
looking back it is difficult for us to 
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doubt that the misrepresentation, 
the excitement, and the heat en- 
gendered, would have been less, had 
the thing been openly announced 
from the beginning as part of the 
official programme, so that the sus- 
picion of its introduction being the 
intrigue of the Curia and of a party 
might have been avoided.” 


IV 


Over this wonderful assembly, as 
it moves slowly and unevenly but 
steadily to its finish, the Letters of 
Bishop Ullathorne shed a mild and 
warm light. Written “sine felle, 
sine ira,” they lend to the formal 
proceedings and the monotonous 
daily business the beauty and dis- 
tinction of a classic. The writer can 
remember no such delightful “illu- 
mination” of a documentary his- 
tory. Really these pages take on 
something of the gossipy charm of 
a Froissart or a Commines. The 
stiff “ossatura” of the archival nar- 
rative is here clothed with flesh and 
blood. Fitted out with eyes and a 
tongue the story lives before us, and 
the reader enjoys the tangible art 
with which the kindly human com- 
ment is sutured to the cold imper- 
sonal facts. These admirable letters 
are printed here for the first time, 
and are the only letters, says Dom 
Butler, that give any consecutive in- 
formation of the workings of the 
Council from the inside. “They 
were written, some to his Vicar 
General, some to Dr. Northcote, 
President of Oscott College, some to 
Newman, but most to his great and 
intimate friend, Mother Imelda 
Poole, Superioress of the Dominican 
Convent at Stone.” Only those con- 
cerned with the Council are here re- 
produced. Dom Butler considers 
these letters a counterpoise to those 


























of Quirinus “being the only set of 
letters known to me hitherto, pub- 
lished from the inside of the Coun- 
cil, by one who actually took part 
throughout, a shrewd observer of 
sound practical judgment, a non- 
party man who stood for modera- 
tion, and kept himself austerely 
aloof from all agitations and move- 
ments and petitions and protests 
that were going on outside the 
Council. His is probably the most 
impartial and therefore the truest 
information obtainable of the at- 
mosphere and character of the 
Council.” 

It is safe to add that while Bishop 
Ullathorne could not reveal the 
“dicta et facta’ of the Council he 
could in this way put outstanding 
persons and important events in 
their proper perspective, could cor- 
rect false impressions and snap 
judgments, and turn rays of truth 
and charity on obscure situations. 
He could and did carve for posterity 
little cameos of character and man- 
ners, vivid silhouettes of men whose 
names were then the best known to 
the general public. The artist in 
him catches easily the color and 
line, the group and mass, all the 
chiaroscuro of the hour and place. 
The humorist describes with kindly 
touch the manner of the speakers, 
their diction, direct and plain and 
brief, or florid and diffuse to utter 
weariness of the patient and polite 
listeners shivering in an unheated 
though imposing hall. Quite un- 
forgettable is the scene of the aged 
and feeble bishop shuffling by inches 
on his stick across the floor of the 
hall and helped into the ambo by a 
vigorous neighbor. 

“What a little world of its own a 
Council is,” thinks Bishop Ulla- 
thorne, “yet it is a world full of 
courtesy and kindness, evidenced 
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perhaps the most strikingly between 
those who are the most thoroughly 
opposed in ecclesiastical policy! I 
hear the Pope talks of allowing the 
bishops in the summer to go into 
the country for air and rest, but not 
of returning to their sees. I sup- 
pose he apprehends it would be diffi- 
cult to get them back.” The chatty 
and colorful tenor of this corre- 
spondence is best illustrated by a 
page taken at random: 

“Feb. 4. It is quite true that a 
Council presents a large field for ob- 
servation, not of individuals only, 
but of national idiosyncracies. Na- 
tions come out here, all men of one 
tongue and one climate, with a dis- 
tinctness from each other that per- 
fectly individualizes them. For ex- 
ample: The Orientals have sweet 
and clear voices, with a certain rich- 
ness, especially the young and mid- 
dle-aged, the older voices growing 
thinner. Their movements and 
gestures are quiet and gentle, full of 
dignity and self-possession. For in- 
stance, there is an Armenian arch- 
bishop, with grave but youthful fea- 
tures, very regular and sweet, with 
his coal-black hair parted ‘a la Naz- 
arene,’ and peaked beard, who has 
been twice in the ambo; and his en- 
tire presence, front face, profile, 
gentle gesture, and sweet full voice, 
earnest without effort—his whole 
man, in short, so irresistibly strikes 
me as exactly like our ideal of Our 
Lord, just as He is painted in a cer- 
tain old picture at Oscott, even to 
the very costume, that I have been 
wonderfully captivated with this 
type from the plains from which the 
Hebrews sprang. Then there was 
a Pomeranian, who gave such an 
interesting and pathetic account of 
the difficulties of religion in his 
country as the basis and reason of 
his argument; and he spoke so 
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bravely, so much like a martyr in 
spirit and in fact, that, as he ended, 
there burst out an unusual ap- 
plause, even to clapping and bravos, 
which were ruled not to occur again, 
as unsuited to a Council and a 
church. 

“Strossmayer now sits just under 
me: he is a warmhearted, affection- 
ate Croat, as eloquent as he is warm, 
but apt to get over-vehement. We 
have taken quite an affection for 
each other. On one side of me sits 
the Bishop of Pegu in Burmah, 
learned in Buddhism; and beyond 
him the Bishop of Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land. On the other 
side sits the Bishop of Vancouver's 
Island, and next him the Bishop of 
the Sandwich Islands, all speaking 
English. Behind me is the Bishop 
of Ivrea, in North Italy, who says 
that his predecessor ordained St. 
Patrick, and that he has the body 
of an Irish Saint in his Cathedral. 
Behind them sit the Archbishops of 
Baltimore and New York; behind 
them Archbishop Errington; and, 
at the top seat, the new Primate of 
Ireland, who has just got the pal- 
lium (MacGettigan of Armagh). If 
I go out at one end of the bench I 
come in contact with Bishop Serra, 
a Spaniard, and Long, an Australian 
bishop. If I go out at the other end 
nearer the cardinals, I come upon a 
bunch of Americans. But one gets 
to know half the bishops of the 
council, to be on talking terms.” 


V 


Was the Vatican Council free? 
Bishop Ullathorne maintains that it 
was quite free in the whole course 
of the debate on the Infallibility. 
In his Pastoral letter of October 20, 
1870, he wrote as follows to his peo- 
ple, and in his blunt strong words 
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there is a ring of conviction and 
truth: 

“Every condition of a full and 
free debate was satisfied, the ques- 
tion was considered on all sides, both 
by writing in the closet and by the 
sifting process of public discussion. 
I might add that, in addition to the 
public discussions, there were many 
private lights contributed toward 
the elucidation of the question; for 
no sooner had the doctrine been 
mooted than a number of pamphlets 
began to appear. I received about 
sixty. Written on different sides of 
the question most of them exhibited 
both learning and ability. Some of 
them were known to have been the 
productions of leading fy relates of 
the Council or of skilful theologians. 
And if amongst them were to be 
found a considerable number of lu- 
cubrations opposed to the defini- 
tion, this only proved more and 
more that all that could be said in 
opposition was fairly said out, and 
had a fair opportunity of being con- 
sidered.” 

Such too, was the judgment of 
Emile Ollivier, the French states- 
man, a non-Catholic, whose sane 
and moderate thoughts often adorn 
the pages of Dom Butler, and offset 
to great advantage the falsehoods, 
violent speech, exaggerations and 
misconceptions of the adversaries 
of the Council. 

“The same charges,” he says, 
“were made against Trent and 
against most of the Councils. Pro- 
vided that in an assembly no phys- 
ical obstacle impedes the expression 
of opinion and the giving of a vote 
according to one’s judgment, no 
matter what procedure or restric- 
tions may be imposed, or pressure 
exerted from above or below, liberty 
exists. Even were the grievances 
well founded, how could they de- 














stroy the liberty of a Council? What 
does it matter whether the regula- 
tions were made by the Pope or the 


Council, that Italians or French 
were a majority, that the Univers 
and the Civilta were bitter, that the 
Pope made allocutions? Did all that 
prevent a single bishop from going 
into the ambo and saying what he 
thought? It did not.” 

Bishop Moran was of the same 
opinion, and in a letter to Newman 
says: “I hear some are yet com- 
plaining of want of liberty. This is 
not fair. The whole conduct of the 
business was not what some of us 
had wished; but it was what the im- 
mense majority of the Council 
wished, and the Council cannot 
complain of its own acts. If there 
was any restraint it was self-im- 
posed. Even our absence on the 
last day—to which I was vehement- 
ly opposed—was the free act of the 
Minority, and was advised and ef- 
fected by the persuasion of Mgr. 
Dupanloup.” 

Fifty years after the close of the 
Council Cardinal Gibbons, its last 
survivor, said to the world: “The 
Infallibility was debated with great 
heat. Never have I heard such 
plain speaking in my life; never 
have I seen men more violently at- 
tached to their own opinions, or less 
ready to give way to their oppo- 
nents. There were times when the 
excitement rose to fever heat, and 
when one was reminded of the earli- 
er Councils, as, for instance the 
Council of Chalcedon.” 


VI 


The Vatican Council was con- 
voked June 29, 1868; its First Pub- 
lic Session was held on December 8, 
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1869; the Fourth and last Public 
Session took place on July 18, 1870, 
and it was prorogued on October 
20th of that year. Its work was 
distributed through eighty-six Gen- 
eral Congregations or ordinary pub- 
lic meetings, and consumed eight 
months of continuous application. 
The number of prelates invited was 
1,040 of whom 744 appeared as ac- 
tive members. At the last Public 
Session 535 were present. The Gen- 
eral Congregations were regularly 
attended by from 500 to 600 mem- 
bers, sometimes more. When the 
Holy Father re-opens the Council 
the “atmosphere,” ecclesiastical and 
secular, will probably be more se- 
rene than it was six decades ago. 
The prophecies of ecclesiastical and 
religious disaster and of civil resent- 
ment have vanished with the failure 
of the Kulturkampf and the dry rot 
of Old Catholicism. The Catholic 
Church rises yet, four-square and 
solid, amid the ocean of life, found- 
ed as ever on the Rock of Peter, 
though the sources of the world’s 
hostility, immemorial and vigorous, 
have not ceased to run. Neverthe- 
less, could the terms of the Lateran 
Treaty (Feb. 11, 1929) have been 
cast upon the July skies of the Cam- 
pagna as the departing Fathers 
looked back upon the hoary walls 
of the old papal stronghold, with 
what awe they would have read 
them! What comfort these tired 
representatives of Catholic mankind 
would have found in this last chap- 
ter of the history of the Roman See, 
considered at long range, and in the 
light of those Gospel essentials that 
it has always grasped firmly, and 
alone has defended with substantial 
success against all adversaries, for- 
eign and domestic! 








SANTA CLAUS IN STRANGE GUISES 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 


SIXTEENTH century poem, 

which describes the perils and 
alarms in which various saints 
should be invoked, deals with Santa 
Claus—or, to give him his proper 
name, St. Nicholas—thus: 


“St. Nicolas keepes the Mariners, 
from daunger and diseas, 

That beaten are with boystrous 
waves, and lost in dredfull seas.” 


Whatever, we may ask, has Santa 
Claus, the kindly old gentleman 
who distributes presents to chil- 
dren, to do with sailors? And the 
answer is, that in the long youth of 
his cult he was entirely the sailors’ 
saint; in the early Middle Ages he 
was their patron. 

Several legends that are told of 
him reveal his connection with the 
sea. When he was a young man, it 
is said, he went on a voyage from 
Myra in Asia Minor (of which place 
he was afterwards to become Bish- 
op) to Palestine, intending to visit 
the Holy Places. Very calm was the 
ocean as the vessel stood from port, 
and the sky was as unmottled as an 
eastern Mediterranean sky alone 
can be. Nevertheless St. Nicholas 
warned the sailors to prepare for 
storm, saying that he had seen the 
Devil, sword in hand, enter into the 
ship as it lay moored by the quay- 
side. At first the sailors were in- 
clined to pass over this pessimist, 
doubtless as an ignorant landlub- 
ber; but suddenly a tremendous 
tempest broke over them, and they 
were hard put to it to keep afloat. 
For many hours they battled with 


mountainous seas in vain, but just 
as they were on the point of sink- 
ing, St. Nicholas knelt upon the 
deck and prayed. Immediately, with 
a hideous shriek of wind and amid 
a vast booming of the sea, the Devil 
fled from the vessel; and there was 
a great calm. Then the sailors fell 
down before the young man who 
had worked this miracle, and hon- 
ored him. 

On his return from the Holy 
Land, continues the legend, he 
found a master mariner who 
agreed for a consideration to take 
him to Myra. After the ship had 
left port, however, St. Nicholas dis- 
covered that he was bound, not for 
Myra at all, but for Alexandria, that 
is to say, in the opposite direction. 
Again he prayed, and the wind 
changed, so that the vessel had no 
alternative but to run northward be- 
fore it to Myra, where the Saint dis- 
embarked, after rating the captain 
soundly for his treachery. 

Another legend recounts that in 
Myra was a notable temple of the 
goddess Diana. No sooner had he 
become Bishop of Myra than St. 
Nicholas determined to attack this 
stronghold of the enemy. He gath- 
ered around him a band of lusty 
and God-fearing young fellows, and 
with their aid pulled the temple to 
the ground, so that, we are told in a 
tenth century Life, “the devils were 
heard roaring and yelling because 
they were thus forcibly evicted from 
their ancient and favorite haunt.” 
But for all their noise, the devils 
were not going to give up finally 
without a struggle. 




















Now soon after the Bishop had 
passed from this world, a large 
number of pilgrims took ship for 
Myra; and Satan, in the guise of an 
old woman, hobbled on board and 
croaked to one of the pilgrims: 

“Fair sir, I too wished to visit the 
tomb of the Blessed St. Nicholas in 
Myra, but old age and infirmities 
prevent me. I pray you, therefore, 
take this cruse of oil with you, and 
burn it in the lamps that are on the 
Saint’s sepulcher.” 

Very willingly the pilgrim agreed. 
But on the second day from land a 
violent storm arose, and both crew 
and pilgrims gave themselves up 
for lost, when suddenly St. Nicholas, 
in his episcopal robes and holding 
in his hand his pastoral staff, ap- 
peared before them. 

“Fear not,” he cried, in a voice 
which resounded above the tempest, 
“for you shall, one and all, be saved. 
Only throw overboard the cruse of 
oil that was given to one of you by 
an old woman. For the old woman 
was none other than Satan.” 

Then the pilgrim hurled the cruse 
into the sea, and in falling, the oil 
was spilled upon the waters, which 
straightway became calm, although 
the oil itself blazed into a great 
flame “sending forth an odious 
stench of sulphur and sin.” Thus 
was the vessel saved, and great 
praise was bestowed upon the Saint 
by the pilgrims in Myra. 

St. Nicholas’s power over wind 
and waves, exercised in all the leg- 
ends just related, is again described 
in a Serbian carol which tells how, 
once upon a time, all the saints were 
enjoying wine together. Each of 


them drank from the cup and then 
passed it to his neighbor; but when 
the cup reached St. Nicholas, he was 
too sleepy to hold it, and let it fall 
with a crash to the ground. 
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Whereat St. Elias was angry, and 
shaking him by the arm, asked him 
what he meant by allowing such an 
accident to happen. 

“My pardon to the company,” re- 
plied St. Nicholas, “but I have been 
very busy, and was absent from 
your festival. The sea was rough 
and I had to calm the waves so that 
more than three hundred ships 
should be rescued from danger. 
Consequently I was tired, and that 
is why I let the cup fall.” 

Countless are the legends told in 
nearly every European country, of 
mariners in peril who have been 
saved by the timely intervention of 
St. Nicholas, and the observant tour- 
ist cannot fail to see in many water- 
side churches the ez-votos of mod- 
ern sailors to the Saint. Even in 
Protestant England there are near- 
ly four hundred churches dedicated 
to him, for the most part in seaside 
towns or in towns where there ‘is 
a navigable river, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he appears in a thir- 
teenth century seal of the Corpora- 
tion of Great Yarmouth, one of the 
biggest fishing ports of the country, 
of which he was patron saint. He 
is seated upon a throne, holding a 
pastoral staff in his hand and sur- 
rounded by angels, and the seal 
bears the inscription, O Pastor Vere 
Tibi Subjectis Miserere, while on the 
reverse is a ship, with the legend, 
Sig: Commit: De: Gernemutha. 

Sometimes in the midst of a storm 
at sea a ball of fire may be seen at 
the masthead—an electric phenom- 
enon similar in kind to the lumi- 
nous glow witnessed at the point 
when a lightning-rod is working im- 
perfectly, or when there is an ex- 
ceptionally rapid production of elec- 
tricity. Very often this ball of fire 
is popularly called St. Elmo’s fire; 
but among the sailors of the French 
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Channel ports, and especially in the 
west of Brittany, it goes by the 
name of the Feu St. Nicolas, and is 
regarded as of good omen to those 
on board. In the south of Brittany 
also, as fishermen pass the Pointe 
St. Nicolas, at the entrance to the 
inland sea known as the Morbihan, 
they doff their caps, and chant an 
Ave Maris Stella. 

Before the revolution disturbed 
the course of Russian life, not a 
merchantman would set sail on a 
voyage without an ikon of St. Nich- 
olas in the forward quarters of his 
vessel. German sailors who have 
escaped shipwreck often dedicate to 
him a piece of the tattered sail of 
the wrecked ship, or a fragment of 
her hull. In Greece, where he is ap- 
pealed to as Nautes or Thalassites, 
he is again the special object of the 
prayers of sailors in danger, and at 
Bari, in Southern Italy, where his 
relics now lie, his image is taken out 
to sea once every year, on May 9th, 
in a ship which is allowed to lie mo- 
tionless on the waves until night- 
fall. It is then brought ashore, and 
the image and relics are taken in 
solemn procession by torchlight to 
the church. Throughout the cere- 
mony as it is described, the eccle- 
siastical authorities play no part— 
it is entirely a popular event, regis- 
tering, however quaintly, the devo- 
tion of simple folk to him who has 
preserved them for long centuries 
from disaster on the deep. 

The great fortress-like church of 
San Nicola at Bari—which houses 
not only the relics of the Saint but 
also a pillar (now protected by a 
railing) which he is declared to 
have changed from wood to iron— 
is the scene of another strange cere- 
mony during the May festival, which 
takes place on the traditional date 
of his translation from Myra. Al- 
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ways a favorite resort of beggars, it 
is then crowded to overflowing with 
pilgrims, who crawl on their knees 
to the altar, there to receive water 
with which is said to be mingled a 
healing oil, Manna di San Nicola, 
miraculously distilled from the holy 
body. A short service precedes the 
distribution of the Manna; at its 
conclusion the priest, prostrating 
himself before the altar, thrusts the 
upper part of his body into the 
tomb, appearing once again to ex- 
hibit the oil to the devout, and to 
dispense it to such as are in sick- 
ness or in sorrow. 

On account of the peculiar sanc- 
tity imparted to the building by the 
possession of relics so holy, the 
church of San Nicola was chosen as 
the scene of the coronation of sev- 
eral medieval kings of Italy and 
Sicily, and for hundreds of years 
has been one of the most popular 
places of pilgrimage in the country 
—much to the annoyance, indeed 
fury, of the old-time Venetians, who 
themselves claimed to possess the 
body of St. Nicholas. But the story 
told by the folk of Bari has received 
general credence, and the Venetians 
have had to content themselves with 
adopting him, together with St. 
George and St. Catherine, as one of 
their patron saints. 

When Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 
passed away, in the fourth century, 
he was buried where so much of his 
life had been spent, and for the next 
four or five hundred years his tomb 
was a popular resort of Christian 
pilgrims from all parts of the East. 
As their accumulating genérosity 
made it more and more splendid and 
wealthy, so did it offer greater and 
greater temptation to adventurous 
robbers; and in the year 807 Achmet, 
who commanded the fleet of Harun- 
al-Rashid, made a raid on the sanc- 





















tuary, intending to sack and destroy 
it. He was driven off, however, by 
the vigilance and valor of the 
monks, and no sooner had he put to 
sea again than he and his entire 
fleet perished by storm—apt pun- 
ishment for one who had attempted 
sacrilege upon a Saint so closely as- 
sociated with maritime affairs. But 
nearly three hundred years later, 
after the year 1085, an expedition— 
or, as we are asked to believe, a 
group of devout and peaceable mer- 
chants—from Bari met with better 
success. Landing at Myra, they 
found the countryside desolated by 
the Saracens, the church in ruins, 
and the sepulcher of the Saint 
guarded by only three aged monks. 
These they had no difficulty in over- 
powering; they seized the relics and 
transported them amid great rejoic- 
ing to Bari, where the church of 
San Nicola was immediately built to 
house them, and dedicated some 
four years later. 

Thus it was that St. Nicholas, 
who had already been half-intro- 
duced into western Europe by sail- 
ors passing through Myra, became 
firmly established there. But in or- 
der to understand him properly we 
must consider, not what he became 
after his translation to Bari, but 
how his cult arose in the place 
where he had lived and had his be- 
ing. 

In the medieval Lives that were 
written of him we find two interest- 
ing suggestions of pagan mythology. 
The story has already been told of 
his destruction of a temple of Diana 
at Myra, and we learn further, 
that “when came the time of the 
Rosalia, St. Nicholas went to the 
metropolis”—that is, he took part 
in, or at least was present at, a 
heathen rite, for the Rosalia were 
the Springtime celebrations of the 
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Greek goddess Artemis. And Arte- 
mis was none other than the Roman 
Diana, the “queen and huntress 
chaste and fair” of Ben Jonson. So 
that on two occasions St. Nicholas’s 
name is associated with that of Ar- 
temis. 

Now on the Greek mainland Ar- 
temis was a goddess of the moon, 
watching over women and young 
girls in sickness and in health, and 
guarding rivers and springs and 
waterways. Of all divine maidens 
she was the most virginal and un- 
tamed, the Lady of Wild Things, 
hunting by night on the slopes of 
Mount Taygetus in Arcadia, appear- 
ing sometimes to her worshipers in 
the guise of a bear, sometimes as a 
radiant and glorious woman. 


“Come with bows bent and with 
emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of 
light, 
With a noise of winds, of many 
rivers, 
With a clamor of waters and 
with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most 
fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy 
feet, 
For the faint east quickens, the 
wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and 
the feet of the night.” 


It is not, however, with the Greek 
Artemis that we have to deal; by 
the time she reaches Asia Minor, 
though retaining her general char- 
acter of moon goddess, she is an al- 
tered being. She is no longer the 
untouched maiden; she becomes 
confounded with two other god- 
desses under the name of Mater De- 
orum, the Mother of Gods, and is 
represented with many breasts, 
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symbols of fertility and fecundity. 
She is, in fact, that Diana of the 
Ephesians against whom St. Paul 
inveighed. At her Festival of 
Roses, the Rosalia, the petals of a 
million flowers were strewn in the 
streets and before her passing im- 
age, and the day ended with gross 
dances and unbridled license. 

This great festival, which our 
Christian saint is said to have at- 
tended, took place probably about 
the beginning of May—and we are 
immediately struck by the fact that 
the Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari, 
and in the Russian Church, takes 
place at precisely the same time. 
At Bari, moreover, the petals of 
flowers are strewn in the streets. 
True, it is said to be the day on 
which his relics were translated to 
the West; in reality it is probably 
nothing more than a continuation 
into modern times of the great fes- 
tival of the Rosalia in Myra. 

Artemis in Asia Minor shared 
with her Greek counterpart, and 
with Aphrodite, the veneration of 
men as a sea and river goddess, and 
her temples—as also many of the 
Christian churches dedicated to St. 
Nicholas—were situated on the 
coast or near rivers. In addition to 
representations of her as the Moth- 
er of Gods, there have been found, 
therefore, images in which she ap- 
pears in the form of the traditional 
mermaid, with the body of a wom- 
an and the tail of a fish. Now in 
Sicily there are traces of a legend— 
probably of Greek origin — which 
reveal St. Nicholas as much the 
same sort of being, and in parts of 
France to within recent years, the 
children of fishermen believed in a 
monster, armed with sharp claws, 
who haunted the seashore at night- 
fall, to tear their eyes out. That 
monster was called St. Nicholas. 
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In the old English romance of 
Beowulf, written probably between 
the eighth and tenth centuries, we 
find the word “nicor” used as a 
name for sea monsters in general, 
and until the middle of the last cen- 
tury German millers on St. Nich- 
olas’s day, December 6th, used to 
throw various objects into the near- 
est stream, as a traditional offering 
both to St. Nicholas and to a water 
deity whom they called Neck, or 
Nickel, or Nickelmann. The simi- 
larity of names is, to say the least, 
striking. 

Again, the Artemis of Asia Minor, 
like most sea deities (Poseidon for 
example) is sometimes represented 
on horseback; our phrase “sea 
horses” echoes a memory of that 
conception. In certain places St. 
Nicholas also is regarded as the pa- 
tron saint of horses, and at Kiev, in 
southern Russia, there was said to 
exist until recent years an ikon rep- 
resenting him on horseback. 

Taking these similarities alto- 
gether, it seems not unlikely that 
the Christian cult of St. Nicholas re- 
placed in Myra that of the local Ar- 
temis, of Diana of the Ephesians, a 
process symbolized in the legend of 
the destruction of her temple. 
There is nothing unusual in this re- 
placement; Christianity had to fight 
its way to the front in a world 
soaked in the outlook and method 
of thought of classical mythology. 
St. Augustine’s exhortation, to “de- 
stroy not, but rather bend the pagan 
customs and usages to the will of 
God,” was only one move in a life- 
and-death struggle; but when Chris- 
tianity began to make headway, it 
was an exhortation accepted implic- 
itly and instinctively by the simple 
folk. So that, for instance, St. 
Christopher took on many of the at- 
tributes of Hermes, the messenger 
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of the gods and the guardian of 
bridges and fords; St. Walburga be- 
came a Christianized reincarnation 
of the Teutonic Walborg the Earth 
Mother; and St. Nicholas replaced 
Diana of the Ephesians. 

And having become established in 
Myra, his cult would easily be car- 
ried both East and West by Lycian 
sailors and, maybe, by those visit- 
ing crews who were converted while 
in the port. For Myra, it must be 
borne in mind, though forgotten to- 
day, was at that time, earlier and 
much later, a place of importance. 
St. Paul visited it once, and once 
the neighboring harbor of Patara, 
reputed to be the birthplace of St. 
Nicholas; it retained its position 
down to, and after, the period of 
the Crusades. Moreover, it derived 
additional significance as a place of 
pilgrimage. 


Although the children, with 
whom he is popularly associated, 
would, one imagines, keep Santa 
Claus busy enough, and _ sailors 
would occupy most of such time as 
he afterwards found on his hands, 
he has many other tasks to per- 
form. For he is patron saint of 
merchants, bakers, and confection- 
ers, pawnbrokers, travelers, slaves 
and prisoners, parish clerks, and 
thieves; of Greece, pre-Revolution 
Russia, the kingdoms of Naples, 
Sicily, Lorraine and the diocese of 
Liége; of many cities in Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and Belgium, of 
Campern in the Netherlands, Corfu 
in Greece, Freiburg in Switzerland, 
and Aberdeen in Scotland. In sober 
truth may he be called the Unsleep- 
ing! 

His association with Russia dates 
from at least the ninth century 
when the armies of that country be- 
sieged Constantinople on many oc- 
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casions. In the year 560 the Ro- 
man Emperor Justinian had built in 
Constantinople, or Byzantium as it 
was then called, a church dedicated 
to St. Nicholas; and from Byzan- 
tium the cult of Santa Claus was 
carried northward over the steppes. 
In pre-Bolshevik days, when his 
feast was celebrated on May 9th, he 
was beloved as the friend of every 
down-trodden peasant, and many 
are the tales told of his considera- 
tion on their behalf. A typical one 
recounts how, on a certain day, St. 
Nicholas and the Prophet Ilya, or 
Elijah (a not unimportant figure in 
Russian folklore) were walking 
across the field of a peasant who 
held that Old Testament worthy in 
little esteem. 

“T will blast his field of rye in or- 
der to make him respect me,” cried 
St. Ilya angrily. 

So St. Nicholas, offering some ex- 
cuse to leave his companion, ran to 
the peasant and counseled him to 
sell the field immediately to the lo- 
cal priest of St. Ilya. The peasant 
did so, and then St. Nicholas re- 
joined the Prophet, who had by this 
time devastated the field to his 
heart’s content. 

“See,” he cried, “what ruin I 
bring upon those who hold me 
lightly.” 

“Yes, I see,” replied St. Nicholas, 
“but didn’t you know that the field 
belongs to your own priest?” 

Then St. Ilya, thinking that haste 
had led him into an error of judg- 
ment, promised to restore the land 
to fertility, and St. Nicholas hur- 
ried back to the peasant, recom- 
mending him to buy the field again, 
devastated as it was, from the priest 
of St. Ilya. Which the peasant did, 
and so secured the finest crop of rye 
for miles around. 

When next St. Ilya and St. Nich- 
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olas came that way, St. Ilya waved 
his hand proudly towards the field. 

“See,” he boasted, “how gener- 
ously I deal with my priest.” 

“Your priest?” echoed St. Nich- 
olas, “that land belongs to the 
peasant.” 

Whereat St. Ilya grew very angry. 

“However fine his field may be,” 
he cried, “and however many 
sheaves he may lay upon the thresh- 
ing floor, he shall get from them no 
more than a peck of rye at a time.” 

So St. Nicholas went once more 
to the peasant, advising him to lay 
only one sheaf at a time on the 
threshing floor. This the peasant 
did, and obtaining a peck of rye 
from each sheaf, grew enormously 
rich. 

Then St. Ilya broke out into a 
great rage, and rated St. Nicholas 
soundly. 

“Every time,” he exclaimed, “you 
confound my plans by disclosing 
them to the peasant.” 

“No, no,” answered St. Nicholas, 
“IT never tell your plans to the peas- 
ant.” 

So a fourth time he went to the 
peasant, and said that if he wished 
to do a very wise and clever thing, 
he would meet the couple as they 
came along the road, with two wax 
candles in his hand, one very large 
and the other very small. And the 
peasant, after thinking about the 
matter for some time, agreed that 
it would be a very wise and clever 
thing to do. 

“Well, little brother,” said St. 
Ilya when they met the peasant, 
“why do you carry those two wax 
candles?” 

“I am carrying them to the 
church,” answered the peasant, 
“and am going to place one before 
the altar of St. Ilya.” 

“Which one?” asked St. Ilya. 
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“The big one, of course,” replied 
the peasant. 

“Good! And the little one?” 

“Oh, that,” said the peasant 
feigning contempt, “that is for St. 
Nicholas.” 

“There now,” chimed in St. Nich- 
olas, “how can you accuse me after 
that of working against the success 
of your plans?” 

So henceforward St. Ilya ceased 
from troubling the peasant. But the 
peasant, we may be sure, took good 
care to reverse the candles upon the 
altar. 

In Lorraine, devotion to St. Nich- 
olas focuses itself in the pilgrimage 
of St.-Nicholas-du-Port, near Nancy, 
where some relics of the Saint are 
supposed to have been brought from 
Italy in the eleventh century. And 
many miracles have those relics 
wrought, such as the liberation, for 
instance, of a nobleman named 
Richecourt who was captured by 
Saracens in the Holy Land. Im- 
prisoned in a tower and heavily 
chained, he languished in growing 
despair for many months. At last 
he called upon the patron saint of 
his native province for that succor 
which it is the duty and privilege 
of patron saints to give; whereupon 
he found himself transported 
through the air, his shackles loos- 
ened, and set down at dawn upon 
the hillside opposite the church of 
St.-Nicholas-du-Port. 

To-day the pilgrimage is one of 
the most popular, not only in Lor- 
raine, but in all the north-east of 
France, and is specially favored by 
young girls who undertake it in or- 
der that St. Nicholas may provide 
them with a husband. Its chief ac- 
cessory custom, however, intro- 
duces us to another aspect of the 
multiple character of the Saint—his 
influence on the weather. 

















In various parts of France the 
saying runs that when it snows St. 
Nicholas plucks his geese. In Bel- 
gium it is said, when the clouds at 
sunset are roseate, that he cooks his 
supper, that he prepares sweet- 
meats for Christmas distribution 
among the children, or that he is 
baking great cakes for them. In 
Cyprus he is supposed to bring rain 
when it is needed. At St.-Nicholas- 
du-Port, then, there used, half a 
century ago, to be sold to pilgrims 
long wooden trumpets, called cornes 
de St. Nicolas, which were declared 
to possess the power of driving 
away storms if blown in the direc- 
tion of the approaching clouds. 
Though the ecclesiastical author- 
ities prohibited their sale, they can 
still, it is declared, be bought from 
certain folk who enjoy a local repu- 
tation as witches, but cornes of 
such origin must be blessed by a 
priest before they will function sat- 
isfactorily — and clerical blessing 
can, of course, be obtained only by 
subterfuge. 

Hard by Lorraine are the fine, fir- 
covered slopes of the Vosges moun- 
tains. Among the rustics of that 
region it is believed that to rise be- 
fore dawn on St. Nicholas’s day is 
to run the risk of fire, and they sup- 
port their belief by telling of an 
avaricious farmer who neglected the 
advice of his neighbors and rose on 
that day while yet it was dark, go- 
ing to his barn to thresh corn. 
Scarcely had he set to work than he 
found himself surrounded by flames. 
In great agony of mind he cried to 
St. Nicholas to help him, promising 
to make pilgrimage to St.-Nicholas- 
du-Port were aid forthcoming. 

Immediately the flames disap- 
peared, as if by magic, and the 
avaricious farmer, having fulfilled 
his vow, took good care in the fol- 
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lowing year to lie abed until the sun 


‘was well up! 


In very many places besides the 
Vosges mountains, St. Nicholas is 
invoked against fire, and the legend 
upon which the belief in his effi- 
cacy rests is that which tells how, 
at the ceremony of his consecration 
as Bishop of Myra, a child burned 
to death was brought before him by 
its distracted mother. No sooner 
did St. Nicholas see the poor charred 
body than he made the Sign of the 
Cross over it, and the flesh became 
whole again and the child was 
forthwith restored to life. 

Few customs that survive at the 
present time remind us of St. 
Nicholas’s protection of bakers and 
confectioners. On the Continent, 
and especially in Brussels, however, 
it is still usual to make and exhibit 
on the day of his feast, chocolate or 
fancy bread models of him, either 
alone or in company with the three 
boys in the pickling tub; and the 
custom kept up by German millers, 
already noted, of throwing some ob- 
ject into a stream on December 6th 
may well recall to their minds as 
much the Christian saint as the 
pagan water god. In Austria, cakes 
fashioned in the forms of animals 
are frequently distributed in his 
honor. 

Still fewer are the memories of 
his protection over travelers—a re- 
sponsibility thrust upon him, one 
imagines, as the outcome of his 
guardianship of sailors. But that 
he occupied a high place in the es- 
teem and veneration of those who 
traveled by land as well as of those 
who voyaged by sea is shown in the 
fact that the Fréres Pontifes, the 
twelfth-century brotherhood which 
devoted itself, largely in France, to 
the building of bridges, adopted him 
as their patron; and on the most fa- 
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mous example of their work—the 
bridge of St. Bénézet at Avignon— 
they erected a chapel in his honor. 
The chapel endures to this day, but 
the hospital for poor travelers, also 
dedicated to him and established on 
the near bank, has since vanished. 
In the reign of Henry III. of Eng- 
land, the Guild or Fraternity of Par- 
ish Clerks was known as the Frater- 
nity of St. Nicholas; very different, 
however, were the Clerks of St. 
Nicholas. When Gadshill, in the 
first part of Henry IV., exclaims, 
“Sirrah, if they meet not with St. 
Nicholas’ clerks, I'll give thee this 
neck,” he refers to highway rob- 
bers, for as such were thieves 
known when they adopted Santa 
Claus as their patron, basing their 
choice on the legend depicted in the 
stained glass of Chartres Cathedral 
in France, which tells how an army 


of Vandals, passing from Africa to 
Calabria, ravaged the country and 
carried away with them great spoils. 
Among the objects that fell into 
their hands was an image of St. 


Nicholas. Now the Vandal who 
claimed this image was a usurer, 
and one day, when he was called 
suddenly from home, he said to the 
image: 

“Nicholas, I exhort you to look 
well after the money chests during 
my absence.” 

When the usurer had departed, 
however, a gang of thieves broke in- 
to the house and robbed him of 
every penny he possessed, and on 
his return he rated the image 
soundly for not protecting better 
the wealth intrusted to it, threaten- 
ing that it should surely be burned, 
were not the money returned in its 
entirety within three days. At sun- 
set therefore, St. Nicholas himself 
appeared to the thieves in their lair, 
holding over their heads all sorts of 
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dire punishment if they did not re- 
store to the Vandal what they had 
previously stolen from him, and so 
terrified were they at the stern fig- 
ure before them that they made res- 
titution even to the uttermost far- 
thing. Whereupon the Vandal re- 
joiced greatly, was converted to the 
Christian faith, and was baptized. 

Presumably it was the clemency 
of St. Nicholas in not forthwith pun- 
ishing the robbers that led to his 
adoption as their patron; but curi- 
ously enough, the same legend led 
to his adoption also by property 
owners—a_ situation which must 
oftentimes have placed him in a 
very pretty dilemma! 

It will be accounted unfair, per- 
haps, to turn straightway from 
thieves to pawnbrokers; rather let 
us approach them by way of prop- 
erty owners. Yet whichever ap- 
proach we adopt, the fact remains 
that we may see daily reminders of 
Santa Claus in the three golden 
balls which are the sign of a pawn- 
broker’s establishment. Those gold- 
en balls are none other than conven- 
tionalized representations of three 
bags of gold which the Saint is said 
to have thrown through the win- 
dow of three portionless girls to en- 
able them to contract an honorable 
marriage. The device—besides 
having become the Saint’s most 
popular emblem—was brought to 
England during the Middle Ages by 
the Lombard usurers and traders 
from whom Lombard Street de- 
rives its name. It is also said 
that the balls bear some reference 
to the arms of the Medici family, 
but as these consisted of six red 
balls upon a field of gold, the tradi- 
tion does not seem altogether con- 
vincing, apart from the fact that the 
sign was employed before the 
Medici family had risen to power. 




















Finally, as the protector of pris- 
oners, St. Nicholas must have been 
busy, perhaps not more during the 
turbulent Middle Ages than in times 


less remote. The legend that under 
the persecution of Diocletian he suf- 
fered imprisonment would probably 
be sufficient in itself to incline sub- 
sequent generations to a belief in 
his sympathy with those under lock 
and key, and his practical demon- 
stration of it in the instance, among 
many others, of Richecourt of Lor- 
raine has already been told. But an 
earlier legend, bearing pretty close 
affinity to that of the Crusading no- 
bleman and depicted in fresco, per- 
haps by Giotto, in the Lower Church 
at Assisi, surely clinches the matter. 

A young Christian of Myra, it is 
related, was once taken prisoner by 
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the Saracens, and kept for many 
years to wait upon his captor at ta- 
bie. One day his captor heard him 
sigh so heavily that he was moved 
to ask the reason of his sorrow. 

“I sigh,” answered the young 
man, “because I long for some one 
to relieve me of the burden of this 
captivity.” 

“What?” exclaimed the Saracen 
angrily, “do you imagine that there 
is anyone strong enough to take you 
out of my clutches?” 

“That I do!” replied the Christian 
devoutly, and scarcely had the 
words issued from his mouth than 
the unseen hand of St. Nicholas, his 
patron saint, lifted him by the roots 
of his hair whisked him out of sight, 
and set him down safe and sound at 
Myra. 


BARREN LIES THE LAND 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


ONG since these fields knew every April’s thrust 
Of thin new-bladed life that leapt like cries 
Of victory from the autumn’s slumbering dust; 
Once plowmen with old wisdom in their eyes 
As steady as the day plows toward the night, 


Went sweating down these fields. 


Once birds with wings 


Of scarlet music shook plum branches white 
With all the petaled glory that is Spring’s. 
Now barren lies the land. No new-turned rows 
Lie throbbing with the passion of young rain, 
No sunlight stirs red clover, no wind blows 
The arrogant gold tassels of the grain. 
Stars bloom and fall, days pass and new moons climb, 


But only silence ripens here, and Time. 








MUSIC AND ITS VALUE AS HUMAN EXPRESSION 
By S. GIL.et, O.P. 


Translated by Fred Rothwell 


PART I 


T is the aim of the artist, who pos- 
sesses a kind of intuitive and 
more direct vision of reality than 
our own, to thin and make trans- 
parent the veil stretched between 
the real and ourselves, between our- 
selves and our own states of con- 
sciousness. To succeed in doing 
this, he must momentarily snatch 
us away from the cares of life, the 
banalities of speech, and social con- 
ventions, the tyranny of fashion; in 
a word, he must remove all utilita- 
rian and conventional symbols and 
substitute for them others that are 
capable of expressing the whole of 
reality, without either curtailing it 
or warping its nature. 

Of all arts, music is the one which 
uses the least conventional—and in 
this connection the simplest—sym- 
bols. Whereas architect and sculp- 
tor have to deal with crude bodies, 
the painter with colors and the poet 
with syllables, the musician is 
wholly concerned with the combina- 
tion of sounds. Now, even with ref- 
erence to speech, sound clearly re- 
mains a simple element, not being 
articulated as speech is. 

To what is due the use which the 
musician makes of the most refined 
symbols of the world of sense if not 
to the very nature of the soul’s ac- 
tivities or feelings, susceptible of 
being expressed in musical lan- 
guage? Each art has its own do- 
main which it must never leave if its 
symbolism is to retain its full effect. 


It is the lowest depths of the 
soul, or its topmost heights, that the 
musician must explore, ready to 
catch rhythms and listen to har- 
monies that no words can express. 
Then only will he combine sounds, 
harmonize phrases, or produce mel- 
odies supple enough to reflect even 
the slightest shades of emotions and 
feelings immediately they appear, as 
we see a light silky garment outline 
the form it clothes, accentuating 
rather than veiling it. 

If it is the object of music to re- 
veal to us our most intimate and in- 
scrutable feelings through symbols 
of sound, all we need do is to ana- 
lyze these feelings, to set up a hier- 
archy in symbols. From this point 
of view, music may be reduced to 
the following four types: religious, 
classical, romantic, and symbolic. 

We will first attempt to define the 
nature and value of the musical 
symbol as expression; then we shall 
the better understand the rationale 
of each of these types and their rela- 
tive importance in the vast domain 
of music. 


THE MUSICAL SYMBOL 


From the physical standpoint, 
taking into account only the num- 
ber of vibrations and their capacity 
for expanding with greater or less 
rapidity in a given medium, sound 
waves are less subtle than light 
waves. This is the case with speech, 




















and yet no one will deny that speech 
is more suitable than color for ex- 
pressing certain states of conscious- 
ness, even in their most impercep- 
tible nuances. A poem into which 
the artist has succeeded in putting 
his whole soul will always tell us 
more than the finest of paintings. 

Now, with reference to speech it- 
self, pure sound is a simple element. 
The former is articulated, the latter 
is not; speech sounds; sound does 
not speak. It follows that, of all 
artistic symbols, sound is the one 
that runs least risk of overlapping 
the reality it expresses, or of dis- 
torting it. 

To what is due this use which the 
musician makes of the simplest 
symbols of the world of sense? Sole- 
ly to the nature of the processes 
susceptible of being expressed in 
musical language, and in musical 
language alone. Here, as always, 
the end controls the means; the ob- 
ject determines the method. 

Why should we have at our dis- 
posal a symbol of sound, irreduci- 
ble to other symbols, if all realities 
could be expressed by any one of 
them indiscriminately? In order to 
give an art its full power of expres- 
sion, the entire effects of its sym- 
bolism, it should never be removed 
from its own sphere of action. It 
would be introducing confusion in- 
to the arts to use painting, for in- 
stance, to express realities which 
speech alone can interpret. 

Palette and pen cannot be em- 
ployed indifferently, it is a matter of 
tact and divination to know when 
to lay down the one and take up the 
other; a true artist never errs along 
these lines. 

Nothing could be better than that 
dramatic situations, for instance, in 
order to be presented more forcibly, 
should invite the codperation of two 
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or more symbols, two or more arts. 
But what else does this prove than 
the fact that one symbol alone does 
not exhaust the entire artistic ex- 
pression of which the living reality 
is susceptible? In any case, it does 
not prove that all symbols have the 
same power of expression. Wagner 
understood that although they har- 
monize in view of a more powerful 
scenic effect, the various symbols 
such as music, poetry, painting are 
not interchangeable with one an- 
other; they make up a “whole,” each 
part of which retains its real auton- 
omy, as regards expression. When 
Beethoven—music made man!— 
wished to express in prose the sub- 
lime visions he had harmonized and 
sung, his pen broke between his 
fingers; he wrote somewhat after 
the fashion of the average writer, 
and said in commonplace terms 
things which, all the same, were 
anything but commonplace! Read 
his letters to the Countess of Bruns- 
wick, and then listen to the glorious 
symphonies he composed and dedi- 
cated to her: the difference is strik- 
ing. 

When Wagner wrote his impas- 
sioned letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck he always concluded them 
with a leitmotif taken from some 
one of his: greatest dramas. And 
those who are good judges will tell 
you that these three or four bars 
of music, these crystalline thirds, 
are more eloquent of the state of his 
mind at the time than the hundred 
letters that have come down to us. 
Indeed, his fair correspondent was 
under no delusion on this score. 

While the ordinary language of 
convention remains a permanent 
obstacle to the immediate percep- 
tion of the reality we glimpse al- 
most unconsciously, it is easy to see 
that a writer, by delicately adjusting 
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syllables and giving a rhythmic flow 
to his periods, can attain to a de- 
gree of purity of expression that 
is sometimes extraordinary. Still, 
there is always a limit to this refin- 
ing process; in the best arranged 
words and rimes there is a certain 
rigidity of expression which cannot 
be completely overcome without 
confusing two symbols and two arts, 
calling upon poetry, for instance, to 
play the part we are wont to asso- 
ciate with music. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that an indivisible point,—the point 
which separates articulate speech 
from sound,—also separates poetry 
from music. It will be noticed that 
we are almost all accustomed to 
speak only with words, to express 
the never-ending flow of our feel- 
ings and emotions only through 
word images. Almost everything 
we understand or feel is expressed 
by articulate sounds; or, at all 
events by images which, even in 
thought, mainly correspond to such 
sounds. We have been accustomed 
to this from our earliest childhood, 
and custom remains so deeply root- 
ed that the other symbols which 
represent reality, such as color and 
sound, need, if they are to be made 
expressive, to be again translated by 
us into verbal language, or into im- 
ages which mentally correspond to 
language, to articulate sound. If it 
be added that the vocabulary of 
most men remains very restricted, 
that the words or verbal images they 
employ to express their thoughts or 
feelings are very general and there- 
by lacking in expression, we can 
readily imagine how difficult it is 
for us to think or feel by the aid of 
symbols far more subtle, such as 
are used in painting or in music. 

True, we cannot think without 
ideas. But as we have no ideas 
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without depending on images, the 
whole question, from the psycholog- 
ical point of view, is to find out 
whether we can utilize, for purposes 
of thought, none but verbal images. 
I do not think we can. We may, 
indeed, take the case of a man born 
deaf and dumb, and compelled to 
have recourse to none but expres- 
sions of touch and sight. Having 
no idea of sound, how could he 
have recourse to speech, which is 
but articulate sound? On the other 
hand, tactile and visual images are 
familiar to him, and if it were suffi- 
cient simply to manipulate colors 
without having powerful thoughts 
or noble feelings to express in order 
to be an artist in painting, I imagine 
that the deaf and dumb would 
prove particularly capable along 
these lines. 

However it be, the habit of think- 
ing or feeling with the aid of artic- 
ulate sounds or verbal images pre- 
vents most men, even the most in- 
telligent, from understanding any- 
thing about music, which is the art 
of thinking and feeling with inartic- 
ulate sounds, with sound alone. 

Besides, as nothing is more defi- 
nite or fixed than notes of music, 
nothing more tenuous than the suc- 
cessive relations between one note 
and another, nothing more varied 
than their combinations and har- 
monies; and again, as nothing is 
less definite than the general words 
we use to express our thoughts and 
feelings, and nothing poorer than 
our usual vocabulary, it follows that 
music,—considering only its symbol- 
ism and its means of expression,— 
is mostly a foreign language for the 
majority of us. “To the true musi- 
cian, however,” says Combarieu, 


speech; 
The 


“music is clearer than 
speech merely obscures it. 

















meaning of a fine phrase of Bach 
or Handel cannot be expressed by 
any other language than that of 
sound and should be understood im- 
mediately. . . . Every good melody 
bears within itself its own meaning 
and explanation.” 


In defining music as the art of 
thinking and feeling with sounds, 
we are not separating the original- 
ity of the musical thought from that 
of its symbol. The originality of 
the musical symbol is rooted in that 
of the thought or the feeling it ex- 
presses. 


RELiIGious Music 


Religious music may be said to be 
both supernatural and natural; just 
as there is a supernatural religious 
sense and a natural religious sense. 
Even the supernatural religious 
sense may be regarded as dual, ac- 
cording as its principle is found in 
the faith of the simple-minded, or in 
that of the intellectuals,—that which 
has at its disposal all the resources 
of reason and science. The music 
corresponding most exactly to the 
first manifestation of faith is called 
plain chant or the Gregorian art; 
the other music—the learned—we 
will call sacred music. 

Plain Chant: Before dealing with 
the question of plain chant, I wish 
to brush aside a difficulty, if only to 
lay more emphasis on the strictly 
psychological point of view I am 
here adopting. 

This difficulty is historical. Do 
the theories we are nowadays of- 
fered regarding plain chant corre- 
spond to the Gregorian art as un- 
derstood and practiced in the Mid- 
dle Ages? Is it true, for instance, 
that plain chant, whilst having a 
rhythm of its own, should not be 
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crotcheted, that all the notes should 
be equal in quantity, if not in inten- 
sity, and that only their combina- 
tion, their neumatic grouping, con- 
stitutes the distinctive quality of the 
rhythm? Historii certant, et adhuc 
sub judice lis est. 

The plain chant here dealt with 
psychologically, not historically, is 
the ideal plain chant, the Gregorian 
art per se, the musical form natural- 
ly most fitted to interpret the reli- 
gious emotions controlled solely by 
faith. 

Of all the mental processes suit- 
able for expression in the language 
of sound, the simplest and the most 
profound is that whereby the believ- 
er aspires after God, gives up his 
entire being and life in one sponta- 
neous act of faith in the Divine 
Word. 

Here we find ourselves confront- 
ed with a spiritual development, 
whose track it is difficult, humanly 
speaking, to follow, seeing that it 
has a divine origin, with God as its 
goal. Still, our act of faith, in spite of 
its psychological transcendence, re- 
mains a personal and vital act, free 
and therefore deliberate. This gives 
rise to two consequences: in its hu- 
man aspect, the religious feeling 
which proceeds from faith is not in- 
expressible; but in its divine aspect, 
this feeling should, as far as pos- 
sible, aim at simplicity of expres- 
sion, at purity and spirituality of 
symbol. 

And so, admitting that the ac- 
cents of sincere faith may be given 
a musical form, choice must still be 
made of that form which—without 
losing anything of its power of ex- 
pression—is least subject to the 
material conditions of time and 
space. 

This is what plain chant ought to 
be. It does not use sounds in their 
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crude state, though almost so; it 
simply puts them in their precise 
order. Gregorian melodies, indeed, 
are scarcely more than a line of 
sounds—and this line is the most 
tenuous one could wish for, binding 
together—like a thread of dainty 
pearls—these droplets of sound dis- 
tilled by the human voice. 

Between Gregorian art and pro- 
fane art there is the same rhythmic 
difference as exists between prose 
and poetry. The rhythm of plain 
chant resembles a fine oratorical 
style, full of periods; its laws are 
instinctive rather than deliberate 
and artificial; it follows the rhythm 
of faith and charity, whereof the 
Gregorian melody is as it were the 
soul, all simple and spontaneous. 
Profane and strictly human music, 
on the other hand, inclines our in- 
most feelings to fixed and complex 
laws, where measure and the rhyth- 
mic ensemble of a certain number 
of bars corresponds fairly well to 
poetic rhythm, where the number 
of syllables plays an important part. 

That which characterizes this 
mode of musical expression is the 
enfranchisement, as complete as 
possible, from the material condi- 
tions of time and space. 

Sacred Music: Along with plain 
chant, we have a sacred music, 
which is also profoundly religious. 
Palestrina is its most famous rep- 
resentative. “Palestrina’s music,” 
says Bellaigue, “may be defined as 
a polyphony of voices. Always 
written for several parts; it is never 
accompanied by any instrument.” 

In common with plain chant, this 
music is also wholly subordinate to 
the thought or religious feeling of 
which it is the expression. 


“It effaces itself before the 


thought, in particular before the 
text, without which it never dares 
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to make itself heard. . . . Of the sa- 
cred texts which it translates, the 
thought of Palestrina seeks but the 
essence, as being the spiritual mar- 
row. On the other hand, modern 
religious music has unlearned this 
deference and submissiveness. Open 
Beethoven’s ‘Mass in D,’ and you 
will find in it a great deal of license, 
if but in the changes or repetitions 
of words. Every modern Requiem, 
Stabat and Mass—and we speak 
only of the classics—contains many 
infractions of the rules of liturgy.” 

These few reflections will help us 
to find the place held by sacred mu- 
sic in the hierarchy of musical 
forms. It comes midway between 
the wholly supernatural plain chant 
and the wholly rational music of 
those musicians, rather deist than 
Christian, who have just been men- 
tioned. Plain chant, indeed, is piety 
in faith, the faith of the simple- 
minded, of ascetics and mystics; 
the music of the deists, on the other 
hand, is that nuance of sensibility 
which Jules Lemaitre once defined 
as “piety without faith.” Here, art 
absorbs religious thought; there, re- 
ligious thought, if it does not ab- 
sorb art, spiritualizes it in the high- 
est degree. 

Between the two there is room for 
music in which the divine and the 
human mix without blending into 
one, in which reason and faith over- 
lap without injuring one another, a 
sane virile music of which Pales- 
trina held the secret, and which no 
one since his time has realized to 
the same extent. This is what I call 
sacred music. Whereas both plain 
chant and sacred music minister to 
the same religious feeling, the latter 
is not regarded from the same point 
of view. Each is the living expres- 
sion of the same impulse of ardent 
faith, though with a marked pre- 




















dominance of the divine and super- 
natural over the human element in 
plain chant, whilst both elements 
are balanced in sacred music. 

In 1849, Wagner wrote as fol- 
lows: 


“Under present circumstances if 
it is desired that Catholic sacred 
music should be restored to its legit- 
imate rights, we must begin by 
making restitution of its dignity, 
which has almost wholly disap- 
peared, and of its character of pro- 
found piety. 

“. . . Palestrina’s works, along 
with those of his school and time, 
are the flower—and contain in 
themselves the highest perfection— 
of this music: they are written for 
human voices exclusively. The first 
step in the decline of true Catholic 
sacred music was the introduction 
of orchestral instruments; through 
the increasingly independent use of 
these, the religious expression of sa- 
cred music became distorted to the 
extent of being sensualized; this 
brought about the most disastrous 
consequences for the art of singing 
itself, the virtuosity of the instru- 
mentalist became aggressive, the 
singer took up the challenge, and 
speedily a worldly theatrical spirit 
entered the Church. Certain parts 
of the sacred text, such as the 
Christe eleison, became canvases for 
opera airs, and artists instructed in 
the Italian mode were brought into 
the churches to sing them. 

“. . . Since then, through the in- 
troduction of orchestral instruments 
into sacred music, the latter has lost 
much in respect of its purity, even 
though the greatest composers 
wrote for the Church works of un- 
usual artistic merit; in spite of 
everything, however, these master- 
pieces could not be regarded as be- 
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longing to the authentic class of sa- 
cred music which, for various rea- 
sons, should long ago have been re- 
stored to a place of honor. 

“The human voice, the immediate 
interpreter of the sacred word—and 
not the instrumental adornments, 
more especially the trivial fioriture 
for violins in most of our present re- 
ligious compositions—must of ne- 
cessity have priority in church; and 
if it is desired that sacred music 
should return to its original purity, 
it is vocal music alone that is to be 
cultivated. In cases where an ac- 
companiment should appear neces- 
sary, the genius of Christianity has 
invented that noble instrument 
which holds a preéminent place in 
our churches: the organ. This in- 
strument has the power of develop- 
ing a great variety of expressive 
sounds, excluding, by its very na- 
ture, the sensual effects of virtuos- 
ity; it also retains the calm atten- 
tion of the listener.” 


Thus wrote Wagner, and we are 
bound to admire the clarity and pre- 
cision with which the master of 
Bayreuth defines the character of 
sacred music and the initial reasons 
of its decline. 

There must be a linking up with 
tradition, a return to the school of 
Palestrina, to learn what liturgical 
musical style is and to convince our- 
selves of the crying abuses intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical musical 
practice by slow progressive devia- 
tion. These abuses have reached 
their culminating point. No one, 
not wholly lacking in delicacy, to 
whatever religious faith he belong, 
but must have seen this and felt an 
unpleasant ruffling of his artistic na- 
ture. Irrefutable testimony abounds. 
A volume might be written, full of 
strict, though just and well-founded 
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criticisms suggested by this state of 
things, from Choron, who said of the 
Masses of his period that they were 
operas in us, down to Hippolyte 
Taine who, on leaving a marriage 
service exclaimed: “A very fine 
opera, one that resembles the Fifth 
Act of Robert le Diable; the only dif- 
ference being that Robert le Diable 
is more religious.”* 

Tinel, however, is not altogether 
of the opinion of Wagner as regards 
sacred music and the Palestrinan 
tradition. 


“Wagner,” he writes, “sees the 
welfare of liturgical music in an ab- 
solute return to the Palestrinan tra- 
dition, resulting in the equally abso- 
lute exclusion of church orchestral 
instruments. He is not sparing in 
his insistence on this essential con- 
dition of his plan of action. Pius 
X. is less exclusive and rigorous, in 
a word, he is a modernist. Whilst 
markedly in favor of the Palestrinan 
school, he sees the possibility of in- 
troducing the modern sacred style 
into religious services and conse- 
quently the means of finding room 
for the orchestra. He also tells us 
that sacred music should have a 
character of universality about it. 
And immediately we are confronted 
with the question: if it has been 
possible—and still is possible to 
some extent—for the Palestrinan 
style to lay claim to this character 
of universality, will it be so in the 
near future? Whilst being an art 
complete in itself, does it not con- 
tain the embryo of a future art 
which, assuming body and form, 
will stamp on its generator the sign 
of decay until death supervenes?” 


Tinel does not believe that the 
musical expression of a universal 


1E. Tinel. 
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religious feeling can be identified 
with the Palestrinan style; but, 
while admitting that the sacred 
spring of tradition is still there, he 
thinks that only in John Sebastian 
Bach did the elements of musical 
religious style reach their highest 
development. 

However, Tinel acknowledges that 


“Bach himself wrote scarcely any 
music suited to the liturgy of Cath- 
olic worship, and that his ‘Grand 
Mass’ more especially takes far 
longer to perform than even the sol- 
emn celebration of the holy mys- 
teries. In the Sanctus, there are no 
fewer than a hundred and sixteen 
bars for a text of sixteen words. In 
the time of Bach, the musical form 
reigned supreme. Perhaps it would 


also be true to say that, in spite of 
its eminently religious character, 
the musical thought of Bach too 


complacently assimilated to itself 
all the human resources of the mu- 
sical symbol, and that on the other 
hand the liturgical thought was 
either neglected or inadequately un- 
derstood; hence the impression of 
unbalance, of ‘disharmony,’ as it 
were, which one feels when con- 
fronted with music that is wholly 
disproportionate to the liturgical 
art which it has to accompany.” 


There is, however, a remedy for 
this evil, and we may well reflect 
that “if Bach had been able to fa- 
miliarize himself with the ritual 
laws of the Catholic cult, new forms 
would have sprung up from his 
great genius, forms fully adequate 
to liturgical prescriptions, limiting 
the duration of pieces for singing, 
and fixing for all time, perhaps, the 
rules to be followed in the musical 
composition for church services.’” 


2Ibid. 




















At all events, like Palestrina, he 
has in the most masterly fash- 
ion opened up the path for his 
successors, and we are justified in 
thinking that sacred music, when 
conforming to the laws of symbol- 
ism in art, and of the adaptation 
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of musical forms to the thoughts 
and feelings which they express, 
has a great future before it, with- 
out having to suffer from the re- 
vival of liturgical plain chant, or 
without plain chant itself having to 
dread being supplanted by it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 


By LiAMm P. CLANCY 


ND I a young lad, 
With only a child’s sense— 
The best sense of all!— 
I would climb the high hills 
For the green holly-boughs, 
To deck the house withal: 
For the mother ’d be telling, 
And she shining up the delf, 
How that Christmastide was coming, 
And the Little King Himself. 


And now I am old, 
With gear and gold forby,— 
I’ve no want at all; 
But O! I do be dreaming 
Of green hills and holly-boughs 
In places out of call; 
And I wisht that I was setting 
The candles as of yore, 
To light the lonesome strangers 
To the mother’s open door. 


iIt is an age-old custom in Ireland, on Christmas Eve and Night, to place lighted candles 
in every window, and to leave the door wide open, as a token to any houseless or hungry way- 


farers that shelter and hospitality are theirs for the asking. 
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By Syiv1a E. DoNEGAN 


66 AT will be all for to-day, 
Benson. I'll look over these 
estimates in the morning.” 

Hugh O’Connell rose from his 
desk and threw open his office win- 
dow. From the noonday street be- 
low came the rumble of heavy 
trucks, the grinding of brakes, and 
the shrieking of traffic whistles. 
He breathed deep and strong as if 
he could take in with the very air of 
the city some of the vigor and in- 
domitable will that had produced it. 

O’Connell never failed to get a 
thrill of power when he looked 
down upon this network of swerv- 
ing machines and scurrying pedes- 
trians, shrunk to almost pigmy size. 


Somehow his superior height over 
this breathless, rushing humanity 
seemed to symbolize his own strug- 
gle in life and his phenomenal rise 


to success. Opposite him, in the 
process of construction, the iron 
skeleton of a great building was 
slowly lifting its massive head to- 
ward the sky. The huge blue sign, 
“O’Connell Construction Company,” 
which it bore filled him with a sense 
of power and achievement. Yes— 
he had been a success! 

Years of careful grooming had 
toned a primitive roughness about 
the man into an air of hardiness 
and dynamic energy. A skillful 
tailor had done much to make the 
heavy shoulders and powerful body 
look distinguished and command- 
ing. What money could do by way 
of refining and remolding had been 
assiduously taken care of, but there 
was a hard look in the eyes, a bitter, 
grim set to the jaw, that boded ill 


for any one who might seek to op- 
pose him. 

Glad of dismissal, the weary 
young secretary rose to his feet and 
began methodically to store away 
papers in his voluminous brief case. 

“The Chairman of the Yard Com- 
mittee telephoned for an interview 
with you to-morrow. Will you see 
him, Sir?” 

“What does he want?” In an ef- 
fort to overcome the lilting brogue 
of his earlier years, O’Connell’s 
voice had acquired a harsh, staccato 
abruptness. 

“The Committee is appealing to 
you to consider a new summer time 
schedule. The men wish to have 
Saturdays off during July and Au- 
gust, and make up the five hours 
during the week.” 

“Absolutely preposterous. It 
would upset the whole organiza- 
tion.” 

“It seems to work out all right, 
Sir. The scheme has been adopted 
already by the Paige Lumber Com- 
pany. The plan is to begin fifteen 
minutes earlier and work fifteen 
minutes longer and shorten the 
lunch period to a half hour. This 
distributes the five hours lost on 
Saturday through the week.” 

“Can’t be done, I say. I won't 
have the whole plant disturbed be- 
cause a few men want to go joy-rid- 
ing into the country. Industry has 
come to a pretty state of affairs 
when the hod-carriers and brick- 
layers want their week-ends free for 
social engagements. No one’s go- 
ing to dictate to me the length of 
my working day. Ill blow my 

















whistles when I want to blow them 
and be damned to them! Tell them 
for me if they don’t like my way of 
doing things they can get out.” 

His ponderous palm smote the 
desk and the hard gray eyes glinted 
angrily. The secretary shrank into 
his soul. He wondered what it must 
feel like to hold a thousand homes 
in the hollow of one’s hand and to 
crush them like so much chaff. He 
had seen little children on their 
way from school in the autumn 
pick up handfuls of leaves like that 
as they scuffed through the choked 
gutters. 

As the secretary reached the door, 
he remembered the man waiting so 
patiently in the outer office. 

“Will you see Mr. Gorman to-day, 
Sir?” 

“Gorman? Gorman? Who is he? 
Anybody of importance?” 

“Just a workingman, I should 
judge, Sir. He’s called three times 
this week to see you.” 

“Probably some disgruntled hand 
down at the quarry who thinks he 
has a grievance. I have neither the 
time nor the patience to listen to 
them.” 

“I don’t think he works for the 
Company, Sir.” The young secre- 
tary’s voice dropped to an apologetic 
level. “He said, ‘Just tell him its 
old Michael Gorman—he’ll remem- 
ber me, I’m sure.’” 

That Hugh O’Connell did remem- 
ber was evident from the compres- 
sion of his lips and the exasperated 
ire in his eyes. 

“I can’t spare any time to-day. 
Tell him I’m busy—in conference 
—anything to get rid of him.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble to get rid of 
him, Sir, he’s not the pushing kind.” 

“Then he hasn’t changed much. 
If he had more push in him he 
wouldn’t be outside that door now. 
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Send him on his way, and order my 
car around.” 

O’Connell turned to the window 
again. “Did my wife telephone to- 
day?” He knew it was a futile 
question before the answer came. 
It would have angered him to see 
the sympathy in the young secre- 
tary’s eyes. Benson had seen her 
once, a haughty, handsome woman. 
Everyone in the Company knew that 
she had married O’Connell’s mil- 
lions in order to stay in the social 
world to which she had been born. 
Well, she had got what she had bar- 
gained for—but the man before 
him? Had it been worth while for 
him? The secretary had often won- 
dered. Benson suspected that he 
had few real friends in her world, 
and he had closed the door upon his 
own past life years ago. 

“My car, Benson, and if my wife 
should telephone, I’m at the Club 
until dinner.” 

“About Mr. Gorman—shall I tell 
him that you remembered him? It 
would send him away a bit happier 
—he seems a simple soul.” 

The President swore wrathfully. 
*“No!—Yes !—Confound it, send him 
in. I'll make short work of him. 
Infernal nuisance this sort of 
thing.” 

As Benson left the office, O’Con- 
nell’s thoughts turned back to the 
days when it had not been an an- 
noyance to welcome Michael Gor- 
man as a friend. They had come 
out together from the old country— 
worked on their first job together. 
Well, that was all past now—he was 
not renewing any of those associa- 
tions. Thank God they had sense 
enough to come to the office. Every 
now and then some one tried to see 
him at the brown house on the 
BS esc 
“Mr. Gorman, Sir,” Benson an- 
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nounced, interrupting these bitter 
reflections. 

The man who entered the office 
was obviously a workingman. His 
gnarled hands and brick red face 
bore signs of hard toil and long 
hours in the open air. He had that 
fair skin, so peculiar to the Irish 
race, that reddens but never tans, 
and the sun had traced many fine 
wrinkles about his eyes and mouth. 
One noticed Michael’s eyes. They 
were a deep Celtic blue, direct and 
clear as a child’s. In their depths 
there seemed to lurk always a smile 
—a smile, too, played about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. It needed but 
a glance at Michael Gorman to know 
that he was one who took what life 
had to give of sunshine and sorrow 
and thanked God for the sweetness 
of it all. 

“How do, Gorman.” 

“How do, Hugh.” 

And so they met after thirty 
years. The President leaned back 
in his chair and scrutinized his visi- 
tor closely. It was at moments like 
this that the full significance of his 
great success in life swept over him. 
With no background, no capital, no 
friends, with nothing but his own 
persistency and unconquerable will 
he had climbed out of the class of 
the man before him into a position 
of power and authority which was 
envied even by those who sneered at 
his lack of birth and breeding. 

Yet Michael looked well and 
happy—not so old either, if it were 
not for the white hair and the slight 
stoop to the tall spare form. 

“Thirty years do make a big dif- 
ference,” said Gorman struggling 
with his embarrassment, “but I'd 
know ye anywhere. Fleshed up 
considerable, but ye’ve kept more of 
your hair than I have, ain’t ye?” 

The man at the desk started and 
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bit his lip with annoyance. Odd, 
he raged inwardly, how these voices 
out of the past always delighted in 
irritating personalities. “Thirty 
years? Yes—lI guess it is! The 
years have been so busy for me I 
haven’t had time to count ’em.” 

“Right ye are—no more than the 
shake of a lamb’s tail, Hugh.” Gor- 
man looked about him while he 
cleared his throat audibly. “Fine 
place ye have here. I was after 
thinkin’ as I came in how grand 
yer name looked cut in stone on this 
great buildin’. Faith and it’s proud 
the little mother’d be of ye this day, 
Hughie, if she could see ye sittin’ 
here, the boss of it all.” 

The President’s face darkened 
ominously. He hated reminiscences 
—they goaded him to the point of 
cold fury. 

“You wanted to see me?” His 
abrupt reminder fell so harshly 


upon his own ears, that he added 
quickly in a more conciliatory tone: 
“I’m sorry my time is so limited this 


afternoon. I should be on my way 
to keep an appointment at this very 
minute.” 

“It’s not a second I’ll be keepin’ 
ye.” Michael looked deeply pained 
and his eyes sought the carpet be- 
neath his feet. “I told herself ye 
was too busy a man to be botherin’, 
but she would have it as I should 
come to see ye.” His gentle blue 
eyes smiled wistfully into the wary, 
appraising ones opposite, but find- 
ing no encouragement there, they 
dropped again to the worn hat in 
his hands. 

“It’s about Tim Ahearn I came, 
Hugh—him that’s married to my 
oldest girl Anne. Tim had the in- 
fluenzie last year and he’s never got 
his strength back since. The doc- 
tor thinks he won’t ever be able to 
do heavy work again—says if he 


















could have a try at somethin’ easy 
like, he’d have a chance. Tim went 
two years to the high school and is 
right smart at figgers, and the 
missus wouldn’t let me be till I came 
up here and asked ye to give him a 
job in the office.” The hat, which 
had been spinning at a fast rate 
through the freckled hands, now 
subsided, and a faded black sleeve 
began to rub it gently to and fro. 

The man at the desk braced him- 
self. He had already made up his 
mind to refuse the request, and he 
was surprised and annoyed to find 
himself seeking for a way to blunt 
his refusal. This wouldn’t do at all. 
He hated softness—it was a con- 
temptible weakness in an executive. 

“I’m sorry, Michael, but I never 
interfere with the organization of 
the plant. I find it makes for effi- 
ciency in the work to leave all ap- 
pointments to the superintendent. 
Much as I should like to, I never 
break that rule.” 

Michael raised his eyes and the 
look in them exasperated Hugh. 
How silly, he fumed, for a man of 
sixty-five to have the eyes of a lad. 
—a lad who’d been hurt to the soul. 
Michael was always a fool—soft— 
his heart on his sleeve for everyone 
to read. He swung around to his 
desk and clapped the cover down on 
the open ink well with an abrupt air 
of finality. Somehow the droop of 
the worn black shoulders—the sil- 
ver hair so thin about the temples, 
the hurt blue eyes all irritated him 
strangely. He wished Michael had 
asked him a reasonable favor—he 
would have been glad to do it for 
the sake of the past—but to add an 
invalid to his office forcee—impos- 
sible! 

At last Michael spoke. “Well, ye 
know best, Hugh. It'll ease her- 


self’s mind to know as we did all 
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we could—she didn’t want to leave 
a stone unturned. Tim’s a fine up- 
standin’ lad and Kate sets a store by 
him and the grandchildren.” 

“Oh, how is Kate?” asked Hugh 
perfunctorily, relieved to break the 
tension. 

“Pretty good, thanks be to God. 
Her legs do give her consid’rble 
trouble, but so long as she’s up and 
around she says she can’t complain. 
And she has the youngsters, ye 
know, to fetch and carry for her. 
She was after sendin’ her compli- 
ments to ye, Hugh. Well, I must 
be goin’. It'll be great news for 
some of the boys when I tell them 
as I’ve seen ye. I see old Dennie 
Healey quite often now, him as 
came over with us from the old 
country. What a fine pair of green- 
horns we was then, Hugh, sure I 
often laugh at it. D’ye remember 
Dennie?” 

“Yes, I remember him — hare- 
brained as ever, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, faith and ye wouldn’t 
know him, he’s sobered down so. 
His oldest boy was ordained last 
year. Think of that, if ye please!” 

O’Connell pushed a box of cigars 
upon his desk over toward Gorman. 
“Smoke?” 

“If ye don’t mind, I’d rather me 
old pipe.” Gorman pulled his 
briar from his pocket and began to 
pack the tobacco in with a prac- 
ticed thumb. 

Suddenly Hugh was moved by a 
great curiosity to know what the 
years had brought to the man be- 
fore him. 

“How many children have you 
now, Michael?” 

“Eight, thanks be to God, and all 
well and hearty.” The blue eyes lit 
with pride. “The two oldest boys 
are on the force, fine strappin’ fel- 
lows as ye’d see in a day’s journey. 
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Yes, God’s been very good to us. 
Kate and I often says as we can’t 
complain.” 

Michael paused and then added 
softly, “Sure and it’s sad I was to 
hear that ye lost the little lad. 
What was it he died of?” 

Hugh’s face went white. Any 
thought of his son was agony to 
him. He did not answer at once, 
then he said tersely, “Infantile pa- 
ralysis.” 

Why did this man have to open 
these old wounds! He had been in 
Italy with his new bride when the 
cable reached him. In spite of her 
protests, he had come home at once, 
but it was too late. For months 
afterwards, when he looked at his 
wife, he seemed to see the dead lad 
between them. 

Michael’s voice with its soft 
brogue still went on. “Poor little 
soul, Lord’a mercy on him! Sure 
it’s lonely ye must be entirely.” He 
heard the quick breath of the man 
beside him, and added hurriedly, 
“But ye’re married again, Hugh. I 
hope the missus is well.” Michael’s 
kindly soul was troubled at the wry 
smile that twisted Hugh’s mouth. 
He had thought it just woman’s talk 
when Kate had told him of the un- 
happiness of the second marriage. 
Gossip was abroad even in the tene- 
ments. 

“Are you still working for Wood- 
bury?” Hugh asked, changing the 
subject abruptly. 

“Yes. Old Woodbury died last 
year and his son is runnin’ the busi- 
ness. The young ’un is not the man 
his father was. The old gent was 
the salt of the earth. Why, ye re- 
member that time I was hurt and 
laid up for eight months? He sent 
me my pay every week regular as 
clock work. Fine old gentleman, 


so he was. Faith and his son grum- 


bles about one day’s sick leave. 
Sure the meanness of him is dis- 
gustin’. Bad ’cess to him, says I, all 
the good he’ll ever get out of money 
laid by like that.” 

The two men smoked on in si- 
lence for a time, each deep in his 
own thoughts. Michael held the 
glowing bowl of the old blackened 
pipe meditatively in the palm of his 
hand. 

“Old Woodbury give ye yer first 
start, Hugh, ye’ve that to thank the 
old gent for.” 

“Yes, Michael, I often think of 
that day and how it changed the 
current of my whole life. It should 
have been your chance, too, if Fate 
hadn’t dealt you such a back-handed 
blow.” 

“Back-handed nothin’,” protested 
Michael, “we was each fortunate in 
our own way. D’ye remember when 
we heard it was Dan Riley and Bar- 
ney O’Moore that was buried under 
the shed that had caved in down at 
the old yards on High Street? Ye 
said to me, ‘Come on, Mike, they’re 
boys from County Clare—we’ve got 
to get thim out.’ And I says to 
ye, ‘God willin’, we'll try, Hughie.’ 
And with that we crawled through 
the wreck on our hands and knees 
to save thim poor divils that was 
underneath those heavy timbers 
crushin’ the life out of ’em.” 

O’Connell’s dark, brooding face 
was lit by a strange light. “Yes, 
Mike, I remember. I remember, too, 
that you went first and handed 
Barney’s poor mangled body out to 
me. And just as you were crawling 
out to safety yourself, a loosened 
beam fell and crushed your leg. 
How long were you laid up?” 

“Eight months—but, thanks be to 
the good God, I still got me leg. I 
says to the doctor, says I, when he 
told me he’d have to amputate it, 























‘When Michael Gorman goes down 
into the grave he takes his two legs 
with him,’ and so he will. Thim doc- 
tors is just lookin’ for a chance to 
cut ye up, but I was too smart for 
’em.” Michael chuckled heartily at 
the memory. “And ye were pro- 
moted to superintendent that very 
day, Hughie.” 

“Yes,” O’Connell expanded with 
pride at the recollection. “Yes, and 
in ten years I had a quarry of my 
own every bit as good as Wood- 
bury’s.” 

“Sure, and it’s proud yer Mary 
must be this day to look down on 
ye, Hugh. It’s too bad she never 
lived to enjoy it all. As fine a wom- 
an as ever God put in this world. 
It was my own Kate that was after 
sayin’ so this very mornin’. She 
was sayin’ as the last time she seen 
ye it was when yer Mary Ellen died, 
God rest her soul.” 

The man at the desk, huddled 
back into his chair and stared ahead 
with somber, fierce eyes. The of- 
fice seemed suddenly filled with the 
presence of that beloved one. As if 
it were yesterday, his thoughts went 
back thirty years—a tenement—a 
black cloth coffin—and they two 
beside it through the agony of the 
night, through the cold gray of the 
dawn. It had been Kate Gorman, 
he remembered, who had closed the 
eyes of his first wife and placed the 
dead child on her breast. 

How sweet life had been with 
Mary! The lilt of her laughter, the 
softness of her arms, the warmth 
of her eyes. Oh, God! God! How 
it scalded his heart to remember 
these things! One picture of her 
stood out vividly against the dark 
background of long gray years. She 
was standing at the door when he 
turned the corner of the street, her 
white dress a gleaming thing in the 
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last rays of the sun. Oh, how he 
had loved the whiteness and the 
grace of her! The little lad had left 
her side and had run to meet him 
as he came. Who would have 
thought that in one short week she 
would be lying there in that dark- 
ened room, all her bright laughter 
chilled to stillness, all her warm 
loveliness paled into death! 

For awhile the beloved memory 
of her seared the heart of him. He 
had prayed to forget! He had been 
glad when each year had pushed 
the torturing remembrances down 
deeper and deeper into the hallowed 
depths within him. And now to- 
day, at the sound of Michael’s voice, 
Mary’s image had flamed suddenly 
into bright radiant being, and every 
nerve and fiber of him answered to 
the new and thrilling sense of her 
nearness. With a flash of intuition 
born of this quickened sensitivity, 
Hugh knew that never again would 
he be a lone man. Mary! Mary! 
Like waves of light the beloved 
name warmed his heart. 

The man at his side was speak- 
ing again. “Well, I'll be wishin’ 
ye good day. I must be gettin’ 
along. Herself is that worried whin 
I’m not to home, sure it’s under an 
auto she’ll be after havin’ me this 
minute.” The blue eyes faltered a 
moment, then smiled _ steadily. 
“Good day to ye, Hugh.” 

“Wait, Mike, I’m thinkin’ I can 
use that lad of yours.” Under the 
stress of his emotion, Hugh’s voice 
slipped back into the old soft brogue 
of his earlier years. “It’s a fine 
honest lad I’m needin’ right now in 
my office. Young Tim’ll be just the 
one, I’m sure. Send him around to- 
morrow mornin’. If he’s kin of 
yours, I mustn’t lose sight of him.” 

“Sure this’ll be good news for 
Kate. She’s taken the lad’s sickness 
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to heart, and it worries her to see 
him loafin’ wid nothin’ to turn his 
hand to. I’m right beholdin’ to ye, 
Hugh, thatI am.” The gratitude in 
Michael’s voice made it tremulous. 

“I’m only too glad to do it, ’pon 
my soul.” 

“Why don’t ye drop in to see us 
sometime, Hugh? Sure Kate’d be 
glad to see ye. Her memory’s none 
too good these days, but she hasn’t 
forgotten how to cook.” 

“Thank you, I will. I'd like to 
see Kate again. Tell her so for 
me.” 

Michael hesitated a moment, and 
then said softly, “Ye know, Hugh, 
we named the youngest little lass 
Mary Ellen—after your Mary El- 
len.” 

“I’m glad, Mike. There isn’t a 
lovelier name on earth.” Deeply 
moved, he added, “I want to see that 
Reaching out he 


little girl soon.” 
gripped Michael’s shoulder. “Eight 
children and all living, you said?” 


Michael laughed aloud, “Why 
that’s not all, Hugh. Sure, Kate 
and me are grandparents ten times 
over. Faith and the rheumatism 
aches in me bones when I see the 
little divils all around me, bless ’em! 
It’s mighty humble I am whin I 
think how good God has been to me. 
I’m not deservin’ half of it. And 
now ye’ve fixed Tim up so fine, we 
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haven’t a trouble in the world, 
praise be to God!” 

Michael stood up and held out his 
hand. “Well, Hughie, goodbye. No 
use wishin’ ye success ’cause ye’ve 
got it. But a man can always find 
use for a bit more happiness I’m 
thinkin’, so happy days and many 
of ’em.” 

O’Connell’s voice was husky. 
“Thank you, Michael, thank you.” 

After his visitor had gone, Hugh 
sat a long time at his desk, his head 
bowed in his hands, a strange limp- 
ness crumpling his big form. Then 
his shoulders straightened once 
more with resolute determination. 
He touched a bell by his side. 

“Benson, get the Yard committee 
on the telephone and tell them that 
I am willing to listen to what they 
have to say. I'll meet them here at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
And, Benson—” 

“Yes, Sir?” 

“You might as well start imme- 
diately upon the plans for the new 
summer schedule—it goes into ef- 
fect next month.” 

The young secretary marveled at 
the new light in the President’s 
eyes, as if he saw something radiant 
before him. Yet there was nothing 
else in the office save the shadows 
of the twilight and the dusk of the 
city day. 























BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS! 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RE you a poet? I don’t mean a 
great poet or some one whose 
every word, sparkling and fresh, 
falls into place in a lovely design 
but some one who can see things 
with the clearest possible eye—very 
simply yet minutely, very joyously 
and yet sadly, very gently and yet 
ruthlessly—in fact with the eye of 
a good child. And that is just what 
I didn’t mean to say for it spoils my 
next sentence which was going to be 
that only poets or saints can really 
write stories for children. Of 
course, most of the world has re- 
marked for a long time this com- 
mon element in a poet and a child 
but whereas it is usually set down 
as simplicity, it seems more aptly 
called wisdom. 

“If you can write a story in which 
animals act like animals instead of 
human beings,” once said the Chief 
Librarian in the Chief Library 
School in Washington, “you will 
have done something unique in lit- 
erature.” 

This may be the wisdom of a 
Chief Librarian but it is not the wis- 
dom of a poet. It is simple to make 
dogs keep to guttural noises and 
birds to chirps but the saints and 
the children who can sense what the 
growls and chirruppings mean in 
terms of human feeling and the 
poets who write it down that way, 
are wiser. For, it is not the inhu- 
manity of fairies and kings and cats 
that catch our sympathy but what 
we find of ourselves under their 
wings and crowns and fur. It is this 
gentle projection into the minds of 
others that creates the books we 





truly want to read. Very likely a 
white rabbit wouldn’t really say “Oh, 
my Ears and Whiskers!” if he were 
late for a party, and practical peo- 
ple say a wooden chessman doesn’t 
feel at all and yet the White Knight 
and Red Queen are more alive to us 
than the flesh and blood mathemati- 
cian who created them. 

Lewis Carroll seems rather to 
prove Spengler’s point that higher 
mathematics nowadays leads the 
way to those airy realms once 
reached through poetry and paints. 
Perhaps that is why poetry is such 
an everyday necessity to the Ger- 
man people—the people who are 
part of that Germany, obscured by 
the goose step and the glittering 
vulgarities of Berlin—the Germany 
of the picture-book villages and 
castles and forests and cowbells 
and the wayside cross. Of all the 
fairy tale books I have read for 
Christmas, the one translated from 
the German of Toni Rothmund 
seems the most natural—the gayest 
and the most friendly. Brought up 
in the hut of the old Herb-Woman 
on the mountain, little Heide knows 
nothing of her own Mother beyond 
The Amber Bead’ found about her 
baby neck; but all the forest ani- 
mals help her, to say nothing of 
honest Don, her dog, the cat, Tiger, 
and Frau Irmel, the housemouse. 
There is a spicy interlude about that 
ravishing jade of a white pussy, 
Elsa, and how she broke Tiger’s 
heart and wrecked the fine official 
career of the yellow Angora, the 


1Translated by Winifred Katzin. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
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melancholy Theodore, whom she 
horridly accused of—fleas! There 
is an intimate picture of Herr Troll, 
the hedgehog and his children and 
of those chattering squirrel gossips, 
the Purzels. There is also tragedy 
lurking in the forest life; but, as the 
Christ Child is welcomed with car- 
ols in the valley, the old dog and the 
little girl find shelter and a home. 

A more sophisticated atmosphere 
is borne from the fairy land of 
Maurois, where fairies, once their 
wings are fitted—according to 
weight, a 2142 inch wing for a thir- 
ty pound fairy—take practice flights 
in the Fairy Aviation Field. In The 
Country of Thirty-six Thousand 
Wishes,? Michelle finds that dresses 
may be ordered of plain blue sky or 
sky with white clouds, sunset in all 
shades, sunrise or starry sky. But 
what is the use of even thirty-six 
thousand wishes if as soon as you 
have wished yourself a nice little 
table all laid for supper, a bad little 
fairy can wish it all away again. 
When Fairy Michelle found that her 
permit for entrance into the Magic 
Park had expired, she wasn’t really 
sorry at all. 

“These flowers grow too quickly,” 
said Mr. Knockbottom, the big 
Scotch Fairy, who knocked out all 
the little French fairies with his 
golf balls, as he made a row of 
tulips with his golf wand. “It’s bor- 
ing—” “Everything’s boring here!” 
said Michelle, but she doesn’t speak 
for the readers of M. Maurois’ fan- 
tasy, which, with Mlle. Ségur’s pic- 
tures, is perhaps the very prettiest 
picture book of the season. 

M. Maurois’ excursion into en- 
chanted parts is not at all infre- 
quent on the other side of the Chan- 
nel where the English novelists are 





2Translated by Pauline Fairbanks. New 
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very partial to such gay journeying. 
To frolic down Joy Street has be- 
come an honored institution ever 
since Number One appeared. Now 
we penetrate as far as Number 
Eight. The 1930 Joy Street houses 
such important persons as Lau- 
rence Housman, Algernon Black- 
wood, Compton Mackenzie and Roy 
Meldrum. Housman has an appeal- 
ing story of an old, old woman, a 
crossing sweeper, whom the bad 
black cat, Chim, teaches to ride on a 
broomstick but because her old 
heart is so pure and she is so faith- 
ful about her night prayers, she es- 
capes his wicked promptings of noc- 
turnal adventure and they visit in- 
stead Tiny Tot who was crying him- 
self to sleep because he couldn't 
visit the Zoo; and Chim becomes a 
good Christian cat and grows a 
white shirt front—and, by the way, 
you’d best remember next time you 
buy or find a black cat to make sure 
he has, at least, one white hair! 
Dudley, the parrot, and Gilderoy, the 
orange cat, are also animals worth 
meeting and so is Gwendolyn, 
Compton Mackenzie’s Conceited 
Doll who becomes Plain Jane and 
marries the Golliwog. 

In Told,* Mr. Mackenzie has col- 
lected all his young short stories— 
such very nice stories! There is 
diminutive Miss Kimpton with her 
respirator, who always had to buy 
clothes that could be shared with 
her fat Mamma so that though the 
soles of her worn shoes were so “in- 
compatible” in the snow, “our” go- 
loshes could only be kept on Miss 
Kimpton’s smallish feet by unre- 
mitting effort and heroic wiggles of 
her big toe. It is beautiful to go 
with Miss Kimpton to her sudden 
party—the first Christmas panto- 
mime she had seen for years and 
38D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. <4lbid., $2.00. 





















years. Then there is the epic of 
Sarah and Clara, the virtuous sister 
chairs; and Mabel running down 
Queer Street which is shut off with 
the sign 


“NO ADMITTANCE EXCEPT ON 
OMNIBUSINESSES.” 


With Michael we meet the Seven 
Champions of Christendom on his 
own blanket and are introduced to 
Discontented Janie to whom the 
fairies gave a pair of old eyes so 
that she could understand the news- 
papers which have made her worse 
than ever “because now not only 
does she want to be different her- 
self but she wants everyone else to 
be different as well.” Told is an en- 
gaging book with many black and 
white and colored illustrations and 
a very nice cover. 

Another English literary man, A. 
E. Coppard, races with Toby Tottel 
through extraordinary climes, in- 
cluding the island of Purganda 
where the inhabitants all keep their 
noses buried in books. Toby was 
in search of the place where Pink 
Furniture® was to be had and Stin- 
ker, the lanky man with long black 
gloves who always walked back- 
ward, said he could only find out 
about it in the Open and Ask Me 
which is in the Book of Wisdom. 
The most charming creature is the 
baby Faun, “so tiny, so jubilant.” 
It is the Faun who explains every- 
thing only Toby doesn’t believe 
him: 


“*What I mean is like this,’ says 
the Faun. ‘At sunset the sky turns 
golden but it is not really gold. Or 
the clouds turn pink and the moun- 
tains are pink but they are not 


SNew York: 
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really pink, it is the loving eye of 
the sun that makes them seem so. 
There is no Pink Furniture, yet to 
some loving eye it may well seem 


so. Therefore there is no such 
thing but it is very beautiful.’” 


So Toby found that the only true 
things in the Book of Wisdom are 
what we write in ourselves and that 
the furniture at home was really 
the loveliest pink just as Bridget 
had told him. Mr. Coppard’s phi- 
losophy may follow the idealists 
and Bishop Berkeley but his dream 
countries have a self-conscious tilt 
to their sign posts. Next time he 
should listen more closely to the 
pipings of that baby faun “with the 
two horns peeping through the fine 
white and foxy hair like the knobs 
on baby lambs and they made you 
think of the new moon.” That is a 
poet speaking. 


“A Roman built up London Wall 
With his big bricks and his little 
bricks— 


“Then he looked down on London, 
all bustle and brawl 
With its streets and its chimneys, 
its markets and all. 
Its prisons, its churches, its Tower 
and St. Paul.” 


To save his dear love, Jinny, from 
Gogmagog, the Giant, Tom Tiddler® 
must get the Smith in the Field to 
make a key for Leaden Hall which 
involves finding the Hound in the 
Ditch for the Shepherd under the 
Bush and the Petticoat in the Lane 
for the lass of Lavendar Hill and 
this must be mended by the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street when 
she got the Sword of the Spaniard 
who was best man for the Earl of 
6New York: Fred. A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 
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Limehouse when he married in 
Whitechapel and the Oxford Circus 
Master persuaded Old Bailey to see 
that Clement and Clifford went Inn, 
etc. In this rather bewildering 
fashion, Eleanor Farjeon weaves 
the queer names of London into her 
story and intersperses it with cou- 
plets of the City. A pleasant book 
but meaning more to English chil- 
dren than American. 

Hurrah, just in time for a Christ- 
mas present comes Hugh Lofting’s 
latest volume! But if you can be- 
lieve it, Dr. Doolittle is left out, for 
it concerns an older England of 
Kings and Knights and Castles with 
a foretouch of the mysteries of the 
radio in the magic shell which could 
transmit far-away voices, but an 
England in which fairies were be- 
ginning to be jostled aside as 
witches. “‘Was it The Twilight of 
Magic?” Giles wondered, as standing 
up there alone at the cliff’s edge, he 
breathed the live sea air deep into 
his tired body. ‘Perhaps. But only 
to-day’s. Magic could never die 
while the sun had the power to rise 
and Man had the wish to seek.’” 
The magic that Dr. Doolittle has 
kept alive for us all and the wisdom 
of the kindly, busy little philoso- 
pher, is here embodied in a more 
grown-up story which begins with 
Anne and Giles and the Applewom- 
an who helped them save their Fa- 
ther with the Whispering Shell and 
ends with the romance of the young 
knight, Sir Giles on his great cours- 
er, Midnight, and Barbara, the sweet 
Countess. But it is written with 
Mr. Lofting’s charm. 

As philosophy seems to be men- 
tioned every time I write of a fairy 
tale, I begin to think that I was very 
right in saying that children must 
be wise. Was there ever a lovelier 
$2.50. 
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poem or a more complete treatise on 
the freedom of the will and the 
problem of good and evil than “The 
Garden of Paradise” by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen—which, with twen- 
ty-four of his other favorite stories, 
—among them “What the Moon 
Saw,” —appears this season with 
colored plates and many drawings 
—very modern ones—by Harry 
Clarke, in striking orange boards. 
It is an unusually good collection*® 
and translation in fine clear type on 
heavy paper and I confess it is hard 
work not to push my typewriter 
away this very moment and read it 
straight through. One never quite 
knows how to class Andersen, as 
he seems to belong to both young 
and old. And would you call him 
for boys or for girls? 

Hitty: Her First Hundred Years® 
seems definitely for little girls or 
else their grandmothers. It is the 
Odyssey of a small wooden doll 
carved by the Old Peddler for 
Pheebe Preble in Portland, Maine, 
and if Mrs. Preble hadn’t cross- 
stitched H1ITTY in little red letters 
on the handwoven linen of Hitty’s 
chemise, there’s no saying how 
many times the poor doll might 
have had her name changed during 
her century of travels, which em- 
brace a shipwreck in the South 
Seas, where she becomes a heathen 
idol, clad in hibiscus blossoms and 
the same chemise, and a sojourn 
with a Hindu fakir in the basket 
with his cobra. As the favored doll 
of little Miss Pryce she listens to 
Patti in Philadelphia; falls at Dick- 
ens’s feet when living on Washing- 
ton Square with the Van Rensse- 
laers in New York and begins her 
memoirs back again in the old Pre- 


8Fairy Tales. New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 
9By Rachel Field. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $82.50. 



























ble parlor which is now an antique 
shop. Hitty has been awarded the 
John Newbury Medal for the best 
child’s story of the year; she has 
run through countless editions and 
has been chosen by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts as one of 
the fifty best made books. Hitty 
has style and her tale doesn’t lack 
action or humor but written in the 
first person, the wooden quality of 
her imperturbable heart does make 
one yearn occasionally for a heroine 
who might sometimes go wrong. 
But if you have ever remarked it, 
the flighty dolls are always made 
of wax. 

A delightful and original volume 
is the story of the starving artist in 
Japan and his pretty white cat.’® 
Good Fortune was so gentle an ani- 
mal, that she spares the sparrow 
caught by her quick little paws and 
her advent brings her master his 
first commission. It is to paint the 
Death of the Buddha for the village 
Temple, with all the gods and men 
and animals who come to bid him 
farewell. That is, all the animals 
except the Cat, whom the Lord 
Buddha never would bless. Poor 
Good Fortune is_ broken-hearted 
when she learns this sad truth and 
moved at last by her piteous mews, 
the artist places at the end of the 
procession his little white friend. 
“A sacrilege,” cry the priest and the 
people and they are just about to 
burn the painting when—but the 
end you must read for yourself. 
The lithographs seem to be a part 
of the story, which we mean to read 
again. 

A picture book for any age is Just 
Horses" by the Baroness Dombrow- 
ski, whose etchings are well known. 


10The Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
beth Coatsworth. The Macmillan Co. 
11The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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The horses range from Arabian to 
Broncho in eighteen different breeds 
and colored plates. Particularly in- 
teresting is the account of the Lip- 
pizans, descendants of a famous 
stud in the Karst Mountains, the 
treasured white horses on which the 
young Archdukes and Princesses 
were taught the intricacies of High 
School riding in Vienna. This art, 
more ancient than we think when 
we watch it at the circus, was 
brought by the Hapsburgs from 
Spain, where the Andalusian charg- 
ers were laboriously taught those at- 
titudes we see in old equestrian por- 
traits for the knights in battle and 
the tourney. 

For very small people there is 
The Painted Pig'? flaunting the gay- 
est and most exotic scenes of Mex- 
ican babies and toys. Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow has written the story of 
Pita who owned the pig and of her 
brother who wanted another just 
like it. Count René d’Harnon- 
court, who has a famous collection 
of Mexican toys, in his jocund pic- 
tures, has given American nurseries 
a peep into a sunlit land. 

Mr. Hillyer, the Head of the Cal- 
vert School, has packed a great deal 
of information into his Child’s His- 
tory of the World** which is concise, 
picturesque and clear. If you have 
ever tried to write in the manner of 
those three adjectives, you will 
know it isn’t easy. An illuminating 
page is one called the Staircase of 
Time with a flight of steps for every 
thousand years from 6000 B. c. to 
“now”; little flags marking the 
greatest events. Mr. Hillyer knows 
where to place emphasis. His Geog- 
raphy is graphic with plenty of 
catchy facts; one mentioned in both 
volumes is that because James I. 


12New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
1s3New York: The Century Co. Each $3.50. 
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knighted his favorite cut of beef we 
say Sir Loin to-day! 

Three attractive versions have 
just been published of literary mas- 
terpieces from America, England 
and Spain. Beginning at home, 
there are five of Washington Irv- 
ing’s stories edited by Miss Moore 
from Tales of a Traveller, Brace- 
bridge Hall and Wolfert’s Roost. 
Few of us enjoy Irving as much as 
we should. Where else can humor 
be found more keen and yet kindly, 
with periods so chiseled and imagi- 
nation so genial. On the title page 
of The Bold Dragoon* one reads 
“and pleasingly published by 
Knopf” which is altogether true as 
nothing could be better than the pa- 
per or type unless it be the “deco- 
rative diversions” of James Daugh- 
erty. 

Another charmingly printed book 
is The Canterbury Tales done into 
prose by Eleanor Farjeon, with col- 
or plates by W. Russell Flint from 
the large edition of Chaucer by the 
Medici Press.** It is a satisfactory 
volume, not too big to be read com- 
fortably—sympathetically edited 
with a fine flavor of the dear orig- 
inal, though it seems a pity that the 
name of the story besides that of 
the narrator could not be given in 
the index. Personally we have nev- 
er been very enthusiastic over Mr. 
Flint’s Chaucerian pictures but how 
pleasant it always is to meet that 
“very worthy man” the Knight, the 
ruddy Franklin and demure Ma- 
dame Eglantine with all her little 
dogs! Such a fair and merry com- 
pany for any child to know. 

Out of the heart of Spain was 
born the epic of their medieval hero, 
the Cid. Dr. Merriam Sherwood has 


14Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
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translated in prose the earliest poem 
written in the forteenth century and 
extant about The Warrior Lord, 
lost until the eighteenth when 
Southey and Frere both attempted 
metrical versions. El Cantar de Mio 
Cid (The Song of my Lord) re- 
counts his victories over the Moors; 
the unhappy marriage of his daugh- 
ters and his punishment of the 
wicked sons-in-law at the Court of 
King Alfonso of Castile. It is a 
handsome volume but Dr. Sher- 
wood’s prose although painstaking 
is flat; the clash of arms seems to 
call for the lilt of rime. Listen to 
this: 


“Ruy Diaz, the Cid, he who in a 
lucky hour was born, gave three 
blows to King Fariz. The first two 
missed him but the third reached 
its goal making the blood drip down 
his coat of mail. He turned his 
horse’s head to escape from the 
field. By that blow the army was 
put to flight.” 


And then this from Frere: 


“The Cid rode to King Fariz and 
struck at him three blows, 

The third was far the best, it 
forced the blood to flow. 

The stream ran from his side and 
stained his arms below. 

The King caught round the rein 
and turned his back to go, 

The Cid has won the battle with 
that single blow.” 


The great number of proper names 
makes The Warrior Lord difficult 
reading for children. 

How Claude of Lorraine lost the 
pies he was delivering for the pas- 
try-cook, and Joshua Reynolds 
sketched the parson during a dull 


16éLongmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 























sermon and discovered it was a like- 
ness; how the young Van Dyck 
fooled Rubens, and Walter Crane 
hesitated between being a painter 
and a milkman is very pleasant 
reading but, after being brought up 
with “The Huguenot” on my nurs- 
ery wall, I do regret that the French 
officers who discovered small John 
Millais’ sketches of themselves, ever 
encouraged that particular boy to 
continue with art. All the way 
from Giotto to Manet, these twenty 
stories tell of The Youth of Artists** 
—an unwieldy title but an interest- 
ing and well-written book. All it 
lacks is an example of each of the 
artist’s work. 

Many little girls wil! enjoy going 
to school with Lupe’** in the old gray 
convent in southern Spain. Once 
Lupe ran away to Seville with the 
donkey boy to buy herself some eau- 
de-cologne to put on her smooth 
black hair but after a while she 
learned to be very good. So did 
Lolita, the spoiled little Baroness, 
who insisted on sleeping with a 
hard embroidered coronet on her 
pillow case until she discovered that 
a number of her schoolmates had 
bigger coronets than her own but 
didn’t sleep on them! Within its 
smart covers, Lupe discloses a 
bright picture of Spain. 

Miss Brann, who wrote and illus- 
trated Lupe, has also drawn the pic- 
tures for the chronicle of little Se- 
linda’s travels to Pennsylvania all 
the way from Rothenrieth in Fran- 
conia. Such is the charm of the 
story that one lives again in the ga- 
bled villages and flowered meadows 
along the Tauber with the little 
Grandmother spinning in her gay 
garden; then down the storied wind- 
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ings of the Rhine to wooden shoed 
Rotterdam, followed by the long, 
long weeks across the Atlantic. 
With Selinda, armed with an Eng- 
lish hornbook, we glimpse the Phil- 
adelphia of Poor Richard and watch 
her father build his log cabin far out 
in the wilderness. Written by the 
descendant of a Selinda there is a 
reality about the Little Pilgrim to 
Penn’s Woods" that should keep it 
alive in the hearts of many children. 

For older girls there are some 
freshly written stories of our Presi- 
dents’ wives all the way from “Mar- 
tha Goes Ajourneying” (Mrs. Wash- 
ington) to “Mary’s Dream Comes 
True” (Mrs. Lincoln). There is quite 
a surprising amount of atmosphere 
in Girls of Long Ago” and many cu- 
rious bits of history such as the vis- 
it which Mrs. Monroe in Paris paid 
to poor Mme. Lafayette in prison 
which may have saved her from the 
guillotine. After reading the 
breathless account of David Hayes, 
the Baltimore Paul Revere and his 
ride the night his cousin wrote “Oh, 
say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light,” our national anthem takes on 
a new significance. 

For Catholic school girls, Mary 
Rose* and Cherie** each have added 
another volume to their series. After 
a lively holiday in Friendville, Mary 
Rose becomes a bride. Such inci- 
dents as “For the Pottses” when the 
Potts with their hound dog and 
canary and their five children Car- 
nation, Dahlia, Petunia, Gladiolus 
and Jack-in-the-Pulpit become a 
town problem is very funny. If all 
Convent terms include as many ad- 
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ventures as one winter did for Cherie, 
one needs a brave heroine to with- 
stand | them. Cherie, however, 
comes cheerfully through and we 
leave her happy with her friends. 
For Catholic boys, The Bascomb 
Boys* have a season of football to 
say nothing of the redoubtable Al 
from the West vanquishing a 
charging bull in the first chapter 
and helping to find some buried 
treasure at the close. Al is a handy 
hero to have around. “Speed” Aus- 
tin discovers in the course of his ex- 
citing story, Brass Knuckles, that 
the police force are much better for 
pals in the long run than the gang. 
A very good idea it is to let this 
kindly halo settle over the guardians 
of the law who too often in fiction 
and the drama are shown in an in- 
different light. Fortunately Harry 
Brown® needs no uniformed ac- 
quaintance to keep him straight. 
How he all unconsciously converts 
the man who wronged his Father is 
all part of his history at Barchester 
“High.” There is plenty of sport- 
ing news and school humor, better 
written than in many similar stories. 
The latest addition to Boys’ Books 
by Boys are the adventures of Boy 
Scouts in the Carlsbad Cavern” of 
New Mexico and with Count Luck- 
ner on a cruise of the West Indies." 
Both are written by members of 
the party of Three Boy Scouts in 
South Africa, and surprisingly well 
written too. It is hard to believe 
that such a feeling for journalism 
can be developed so young. Many 
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other boys will want to clamber 
through that cave after them. 

Patch® seems in a class by itself 
—those most endearing memories 
of a small boy in Limerick who 
loved to watch the Shannon 
“stretched out in the sun like a lazy 
cat” and who could eat more hot 
bread and jam than many a larger 
man. Under Patch’s knowing guid- 
ance we become familiar with his 
neighbors including his cowering 
hound, hopefully christened The 
Demon; the swan for whom Ann 
Haggerty knit a jacket and that an- 
cient mare of the Sheehy boys spo- 
ken of grandly as The White. 
Patch gives one the other side of the 
picture from the hunting gentry in 
an Irish R. M. and though the 
sketches have not the neat finish of 
fiction, they are rich in homely hu- 
mor and the tang of the peat bog 
and a people’s heart. 

Sisters and brothers can both read 
with profit the tale of The Boy Who 
Loved Freedom.** Thomas Jeffer- 
son at College went to bed at nine 
but rose at five and earned at law 
the many pennies that went to build 
his great house at Monticello where 
he sheltered most of his living rela- 
tions and in the moments he could 
steal from business and politics, 
managed sixty house slaves and 
gardeners and eighty farmhands, all 
of whom turned to him for every 
trifle. Jefferson as a lover and fa- 
ther is shown in a very charming 
manner but we think that the au- 
thor must come from New England 
herself for she seems quite sur- 
prised that a Virginian should have 
chosen to go to William and Mary 
College instead of Harvard. 


28By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. $1.50. 

29By Mary Hazelton Wade. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75. 




















“It takes a man to wear them and 
it makes a man—to wear them— 
Silver Wings.”*° Sound stories are 
these of the Air Force in war and 
peace. “The Air Mail Flies,” was 
what Dean Cole kept repeating to 
himself through the snow storm 
over the mountains, that trip when 
he made his forced landing and 
guarded the mail and repaired the 
leak and just made the home field 
with a dying engine and at the cost 
of a broken head. “Is he good? 
Well, he’s got a transport pilot’s 
rating—and he’s alive. He’s good.” 
When you read the next six stories 
you’ll agree with that idea. They’re 
rattling yarns and thoroughly alive. 

Gervase and Michael, young no- 
blemen of France, followed Armand 
across the Mediterranean in that 
Dauntless Company*™ of youth who 
set out in the thirteenth century to 
gain Our Lord’s sepulcher from the 
Paynims. The Children’s Crusade 
will always hold the imagination. 
This tale has none of the pathos of 
Bordeaux’ story but carries its he- 
roes in good Henty fashion through 
every peril of shipwreck and slavery 
to Constantinople and Antioch. 
Though they are never able to un- 
sheathe their swords for the cause 
of the Red Cross, yet they are given 
a sight of the Holy City through the 
generosity of their Saracen friends 
and regain their castles in France. 
It is a book that does not lack the 
high ideals of chivalry. 

Of unusual merit both in charac- 


s0oBy Raoul Whitfield. 


$2.00. 
81By Rupert Sargent Holland. The Century 
Co. $1.75. 
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terization and style is Mrs. Hewes’s 
romance of that great period in 
Portugal’s history when she was the 
first of all maritime Europe to sail 
over uncharted seas to the land of 


spices. None of the drama of Vas- 
co da Gama’s grand voyage is lost, 
nor the mystery that misted it. Was 
it really the end of a continent, that 
cruel rock, the Cape of Storms as 
Diaz had named it or was it an is- 
land surrounded by the swirling wa- 
ters of the Devil’s Cave as believed 
by Arab sailors? What lay between 
the rock and Mombasa—which they 
had reached from Aden? How the 
girl, saved from the slave ship, 
helped solve that secret is a dramat- 
ic scene in the work shop of the 
Jew, Zakuto, who makes the com- 
pass that guides da Gama’s fleet, and 
who, at the moment of victory, is 
driven out in exile. Spice and the 
Devil’s Cave,*2 with its decorations 
by Lynd Ward, is a worthwhile 
book. 

It was due to popular request that 
Mrs. Parmenter’s David** was pub- 
lished in book form after its appear- 
ance in the American Magazine. It 
is one of those stories of sentiment 
that come with Christmas but has 
enough sincerity to save it and make 
it welcome, for though the Crown of 
Poland may be lost and fairylands 
are hard to find, we stretch our 
hands from babyhood moonward 
and later learn that only that star 
that shines in the East is worth 
while on earth or in the sky. 


s2Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
s3David’s Star of Bethlehem. By Christine 
Whiting Parmenter. Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.00. 














ACK of recognition by their con- 
temporaries is the common lot of 
men of genius, and it is not surpris- 
ing that such a pioneer as was Guido 
Gezelle, the first and greatest of 
Flemish poets, should suffer from 
this neglect. He was, in fact, doubly 
condemned to such fate, for not 
only was he a poet of the highest 
talent, and therefore one who went 
his way without regard for the 
fashion of the moment, but he dared 
to assert, and prove it by his own 
work, that the ancient Flemish lan- 
guage, which at the time existed 
only in the mouths of the people of 
the countryside, was as well suited 
for poetical expression as the ele- 
gant French tongue which alone 
was favored by the educated classes. 
Moreover, he was a priest, who 
loved God and his neighbor, and a 
teacher whose methods were origi- 
nal and entirely outside tradition. 
What is surprising, however, is 
that neither as a poet nor as a man 
has his reputation been consider- 
able in English-speaking lands, or 
in America among families of Flem- 
ish or Dutch descent. Yet he was 
interested in both American and 
English literature and was proficient 
in our language, acquiring such 
mastery in his early years as a pro- 
fessor at the Seminary at Bruges 
where he had many English pupils 
with whom he was popular. His 
poetry, it is true, is in a language 
little known outside a small area of 
Western Europe, but it is trans- 
latable, and the ideas it contains are 
as beautiful as the language in 
which they are expressed. Since his 
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death, just over thirty years ago, his 
poetry has won a place in Flemish 
and Dutch literature, so that liter- 
ally every schoolgirl from the north 
of Holland to the southwest of Bel- 
gium knows some of his poems, and 
on Sunday, May 4, 1930, the King 
of the Belgians completed the cele- 
brations of the centenary of Ge- 
zelle’s birth by unveiling a me- 
morial to him in his native city of 
Bruges. 

It was on May 1, 1830, that the fu- 
ture poet was born there, the first 
child (there were four others to fol- 
low) of Petrus Gezelle, a nursery- 
man with a modest business, and 
his wife, Monica de Vriese. The 
household was one of simple Cath- 
olic piety, in which the wisdom of 
the father was expressed in homely 
proverbs while the mother, follow- 
ing the example of the greatest of 
her kind, pondered these things in 
her heart, teaching the boy his re- 
ligion by the best of all methods, 
her own simple example. Grown to 
manhood and admitted to the holy 
office of the priesthood, Guido Ge- 
zelle was fond of recalling the days 
when as a small boy he went with 
his mother to Mass and Benediction, 
though any other form of instruc- 
tion from her he never mentioned. 
From his earliest days he was al- 
lowed, and delighted to take ad- 
vantage of the permission, to wan- 
der round his father’s garden, 
studying in his own way and getting 
to know and love the flowers and 
trees, the bees and flies and insects, 
and the animals which he saw in 
adjacent fields. This affection for 


























God’s creatures later became one of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
his life and of his poetry. He was 
also very fond of reading, and his 
father used to say that if he wanted 
to find him he could always do so, 
for he would be somewhere out of 
doors, “in een hoekske met een 
boekske,” an expression that scarce- 
ly needs translation. 

In the Autumn of 1843 he went to 
the Latin school and shortly after- 
wards was removed to the Little (or 
junior) Seminary at Roulers. In 
order to help pay the cost of his 
education he acted in his spare time 
as janitor at the Seminary and as 
errand boy to all and sundry. It 
was here that he got his first practi- 
cal grounding in English, for there 
were a number of English boys mak- 
ing their first studies for the priest- 
hood, and with them he made 
friends, talking constantly in their 
own language. Apart from a ready 
grasp of languages (he eventually 
acquired a considerable mastery of 
no less than fifteen), his school 
career was undistinguished. He was 
a good student but was probably too 
independent to win distinction, for 
we know that already he was be- 
ginning to make a serious study of 
the old idioms and word-forms of 
Flemish which he heard among the 
farmers and their helpers, which 
study was quite outside the curric- 
ulum. He was much in demand 
for occasional verses, and particu- 
larly for verses in memory of his 
fellow-students and of professors 
who died while he was in one or 
other of the Seminaries. It was 
during his last year at Roulers that 
his first poem was published. That 
was in 1848, but it was not until ten 
years later that he published his 
first book, Kerkhofblommen, Flow- 
ers of the Churchyard, which con- 
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sisted entirely of the memorial 
verses written for his friends. 
In the meantime he had held two 


appointments, both of them at 
Roulers, the first being that of 
teacher of commercial subjects, 
which was given to him three 
months before he was ordained 
priest in 1854, and the other that of 
Professor of Poetry, which lasted 
only from November, 1857, to some- 
time in 1860. How happy he was 
in this latter post we gather readily 
from the recollections of his pupils, 
everyone of whom was a friend. 
“The teaching,” says one, “was not 
at all that to which we were accus- 
tomed. .. . It was the absorbing ad- 
miration and love of beauty. It was 
the sympathetic vibration of, the 
living with, the conning and ex- 
amination and enjoyment of, the 
old masters. It was the careful 
sampling, with long lips and beam- 
ing eyes, of the later poetic flood; 
from the Middle Ages to the latest 
times, to our own days, from the 
Flemish, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish worlds of poetry.” 

This reference to Flemish poetry 
reminds one that, although it is per- 
fectly correct to refer to Gezelle as 
the first of the modern Flemish 
poets, other writers, and some of 
them quite capable writers of verse, 
had used this language from about 
the time of his birth. It will be re- 
membered that in 1830 Belgium 
won back its independence from 
Holland, and the Flemings, being 
Catholics, while they did not wish to 
use the French language, equally did 
not desire to use the related but 
different language of their former 
Protestant rulers. “The first great 
event,” one writer has said, refer- 
ring to this revival of Flemish, “was 
Conscience’s_ historical romance, 
The Lion of Flanders, which ap- 
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peared at the end of 1838.” Con- 
science was entirely a prose writer 
and he is the only one of his genera- 
tion whose work has remained, ex- 
cept that the verses of Prudens van 
Duyse, Door van Ryswyck and Jan 
van Beers are still known to the 
literary historian. 

While this first work caused lit- 
tle stir even in his own circle the 
following one, Dichtoefeningen, or 
Studies in Poetry, the contents of 
which were less familiar, most de- 
cidedly did. “At one stroke,” wrote 
one of his friends, “he awoke in his 
pupils a threefold love, for their 
own language, for the sweet West 
Flemish (the dialect of Bruges and 
Roulers) and for the newly blos- 
somed Flemish Christian literature. 
That was the dream of his life and 
the end and aim of all his best ef- 
forts. 

He did not forget his friends the 
English, however, and when in 1860 
he had the opportunity, in codpera- 
tion with Dr. Joseph Algar, of open- 
ing a school for English boys at 
Bruges, he did not hesitate. This 
attempt was not a success and in 
the following year Dr. Algar was 
sent back to Roulers and Gezelle 
was nominated sub-Rector of the 
English Seminary at Bruges, where 
he was already Professor of Philoso- 
phy. During the next five years he 
traveled frequently to England and 
learned much from the leaders of 
the Catholic renaissance. Inci- 
dentally he translated into Flemish 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Heir of Red- 
clyffe and started a series of stories 
of the Feasts of the Church which 
after his death thirty years later 
were collected and published as the 
Ring van het kerkelyk Jaar, the Cir- 
cle of the Church’s Year. From 
Cardinal Wiseman he also got the 
idea of a Catholic monthly for the 
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home, the first number of which ap- 
peared shortly after the latter’s 
death, under the title of Rond den 
Heerd, Round the Hearth, with Ge- 
zelle and James Weale as joint 
editors. 

The closing of the English Semi- 
nary brought Gezelle again into pa- 
rochial work (he had done little be- 
fore this) and alas, so far as his 
poetical work was concerned, into a 
long period of difficulty and silence. 
He had been misunderstood by his 
superiors when he was a teacher, he 
was still more misunderstood as a 
parish priest. Yet, hard as this ex- 
perience was, and he did not deny 
its hardness, he bore it uncomplain- 
ingly, winning the love of those 
among whom he worked, whatever 
their worldly position might be. He 
who was made for quiet, whose 
greatest ambition was to be alone 
that he might pray and express the 
poesy which nature aroused in him, 
was forced to hard strenuous days 
in which it was possible only occa- 
sionally to get alone with his own 
soul and God. 


“Thou prayedst on a mount—alone, 
And, Jesu, I find no hill 

Where I can climb so high 

To find Thee, all alone. 

The world pursues me where I go, 
Where’er I go or stay, 

Or where I turn my eyes. 


“Though poor I be, there is not one, 
Not one, 
Who, having need, can not com- 
plain, 
Or hungering, ask, 
Or bearing pain, tell me how sore 
Such pain may be. 


“O teach me, poor and simple me 
how 
I must pray.” 




















For a full thirteen years nothing 
appeared from his pen, and when 
in 1878 at the request of a number 
of friends his Liederen, Eeredichten 
en Reliqua, was issued there was in 
it scarcely one of the poems that 
was of his best. Fortunately he was 
able to do a little to keep up the 
technique of his writing, and what 
with occasional verses written for 
his friends and parishioners, with 
his never ceasing study of the folk- 
tongue, and with his masterly trans- 
lation of Longfellow’s The Song of 
Hiawatha, which appeared in 1886, 
he was preparing for a period of 
recognition. It was this translation 
that caused him to be elected a 
member of the Flemish Academy 
and won for him the title of Doctor 
honoris causa in Philosophy and 
Letters at Brussels University. He 
also received an order of knight- 
hood from the King of the Belgians, 
and the Pope bestowed on him the 
Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 
Much to his distaste, and only ac- 
cepted because of the spirit in which 
it was given, was his acclamation 
by the students as “King of Beaux 
Arts.” The strength of his person- 
ality, even in the days of darkness 
and silence, was such that it in- 
fluenced not only those with whom 
he came into immediate contact but 
all those who took part in the Flem- 
ish cultural movement, many of 
them acknowledging gratefully the 
power such influence gave them. 

That he was not always able to 
avoid the political question of Flem- 
ish autonomy is not surprising, for 
to the Fleming, politics is more a 
question of freedom to develop his 
own culture, or of tyranny (real or 
fancied) which prevents him from 
doing so, than of any mere question 
of who or what party shall exercise 
control over everyday matters of 
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Apostle of 
Flemish culture as he was, however, 
Guido Gezelle’s references to the po- 
litical questions associated with it 


taxation and passports. 


were rare. For a short time he 
edited a periodical in which such 
matters were discussed, but he was 
not at home in such work. Flan- 
ders was to him the land of familiar 
brooks and lakes, where cattle, 
birds and insects as well as his own 
kith and kin, lived in perfect union 
with the greater creation of which 
they were a part, and with the 
Creator Who made them. 

In 1890 he came a little further 
out of his narrow surroundings by 
founding and editing the Biekorf, 
the Beehive, monthly “for all intelli- 
gent Flemings,” which he directed 
until his death nine years later. It 
was not until April, 1899, when he 
was appointed Director of the Eng- 
lish Augustinian Canonesses of the 
Lateran at Bruges, “the English La- 
dies” as they were called, that he 
was able again to take up fully his 
literary work, and then it was too 
late to give him the satisfaction he 
desired. Later on in the year he ac- 
companied his Bishop to England 
and returned, sick in soul and body. 
Yet he was happy in his work, and 
when he exclaimed to an acquaint- 
ance, “I am tired out; I thought I 
had more strength,” he added, “Yet 
I am so happy! You cannot guess 
how these holy souls edify me!” On 
his deathbed his nephew, Czsar Ge- 
zelle, like him also a priest and poet, 
asked him if there were anything 
about which he was now solicitous. 
His reply was direct, “No, I am at 
rest about everything; I believe I 
have always lived in simplicitate 
cordis et veritate.” This was the 
man as all knew him. It was as 
humble a boast as that of St. Paul, 
“I have fought the good fight, I have 
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finished my course,” and it was as 
well-founded. 

I have taken up so much space 
about the man himself that I have 
little room left to discuss his poetry. 
Yet English-speaking Catholics can- 
not afford to neglect it, for it stands 
as a memorial to a man and a priest 
whose influence in the restoration 
of the Faith amongst us and of the 
literature of that Faith, was as pure, 
and as strong, as it was subtle and 
unobserved. Owing to the long 
period that passed practically in si- 
lence it is usual to talk about his 
two phases, though actually there is 
only a difference between the two of 
the freshness of youth contrasted 
with the ripeness of old age. In 
both of them the outstanding char- 
acteristics are the same, the vision 
of God in Nature, the perfect love 
of all God’s. creatures, however 
humble, even perhaps to the super- 
ficial observer ugly and disagree- 
able. There is something in many 
of his poems of the higher panthe- 
ism of Tennyson’s “flower in the 
crannied wall,” to which is added 
the purer glance of the Christian 
priest and mystic. 


“Blomme, beke, nachtegaal, 
windenstemme, dondertaal, 
blanke bleeke manestraal, 
looft God in mijn zangen. 


“Flower and brook and nightingale, 
Thunderstorm and voice of gale, 
Moonbeam shining white and pale, 

Praise God in my singing.” 


At the time of his death a writer 
in one of the French monthlies said 
that Gezelle had “much of the ‘na- 
turist’ sentiment of the English 
Lake Poets, and at the same time 
something of the dreamy austerity 
of Sully Prudhomme.” So far as it 
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goes this is a good criticism, but 
Gezelle was more of a realist, in the 
best sense of the term, he was more 
actuel, than either of these. Words- 
worth was too genteel to write a 
poem that one could compare in 
subject and treatment, for instance, 
with Gezelle’s 


“o Gij dikke, welgekleede, welge- 
voede viege 


“O thou fat, well-clothed, well-fed, 
fly,” 


and wish for himself and all men a 
life like that of the blue-bottle on 
his windowpane. 

In some respects, too, he was 
more “primitive.” Technically he 
had a delight in alliteration and ini- 
tial rimes, and in onomatopeia, of 
which what is probably the most 
popular of all his poems, 


“O’t ruischen van het ranken riet, 
“= 


the rustling of the slender 
reed,” 


provides a number of examples, as 
does his poem to his Mother, with 
its “geen beeltenis, geen beeld van 
U gebleven.” He had a fine ear for 
the sounds of nature and of art, and 
he not only studied the language 
and idioms of the people, but 
brought them, often in a polished 
and improved condition but always 
with their original nature, into his 
writings. He was a poet of the na- 
tion, of the race, in the best sense 
of the term, and he was also a natu- 
ral poet who loved to present the 
best he saw and felt without any 
mere artifice or imitation of any- 
thing outside his own experience. 
His friend and pupil, Pater Hugo 
Verriest, has said of him that 

















“Guido Gezelle is the soul of Flan- 
ders”; and certainly he is the poet 
of that soul. 

It is for this reason that one finds 
it difficult to translate his poems in 
a manner that does justice to the 
original. To do so properly one 
must have the local sensitiveness 
and idiom of a Burns, with the same 
fine feeling as Gezelle himself. 
Some of the best translations that 
have been made of his poems are in 
the local language of Friesland, a 
language that is as little a world- 
language as is West Flemish itself. 

With all his mastery no one was 
more conscious of his own limita- 
tions than was Gezelle. “Men doet 
niet al dat men wilt met de woor- 
den,” one cannot do all that one 
will with the words, he said, and he 
carried his thoughts long in his 
mind, shaping and framing them in 
various ways until he could achieve 
what he aimed at. One of his poems 
was in his mind for nearly twenty 
years before it took final shape! 
Yet, when there was reason for it, 
he was a ready writer, and not only 
the occasional verses written to 
amuse his friends but some of his 
best poems sprang at once in their 
finished shape as he wrote them 
down. And sometimes piety and 


poetry clashed, at least for the mo- 
ment. 
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“Daar liep een dichtje in mijn 
gebed, . 
en ’k wilde ’t aan den kant gezet, 
maar niet te doen, het wilde en 
zou 
mij plagen, als ik bidden wou! 
En nu is mijn gebed gedaan, 
en ’t dichtje is ’k weet niet waar 
gegaan; 
Vergeefs gezocht, vergeefs, o wee, 
’k en vinde noch rijm, noch dichtje 
meer! 


“A verse came to me as I prayed, 
And try as I would that verse still 
stayed; 
I put it aside, but again it re- 
turned, 
Though in my heart the prayer 
still burned. 
And now the prayer is finished 
and done, 
And the verse, I know not where, 
is gone; 
Wherever I seek it I cannot find, 
The verse and the rime, they have 
fled my mind!” 


I give my jingling versions of his 
poems, but we want an English 
poet, and preferably one from one 
of the new lands, from America, 
from Canada or Australia, who 
knows Flanders and the Flemish, to 
give us translations worthy of the 
originals. 














REALITY AND RELIGION 
By S. F. Darwin Fox 


[The value of this interesting paper does not depend upon the demonstra- 
bility of the actual existence of what the author calls “this mysterious sub- 
stance” the ether. It suffices that the ether hypothesis was generally accepted 
as truly scientific, and that it still retains its standing amongst accredited physi- 
cists. If the ether is ever rejected as an explanation of the ultimate underlying 
“stuff” of which the universe is made, probably a still more mysterious sub- 
stance will be posited in its place. There seems to be a tendency to make “sub- 
stance” more and more “unsubstantial,” taking these words as used in ordinary 
speech. In any event the composition of matter becomes an increasingly fasci- 
nating problem, and the speculations contained in such an article as the follow- 





ing are a stimulus and a delight to the imagination. } 


NE of the most astonishing 
paradoxes of science—a para- 
dox fully as bewildering as any of- 
fered to us in the name of religion 
—is the mystery of the ether. It is 
thus described by an accredited 
teacher of science: “The ether is the 
most solid thing in the world, com- 
pared with which gold and mercury 
are filmy cobwebs or fleecy clouds; 
a cubic inch of it weighs something 
like seventeen million tons.”* But 
the odd thing about this substance 
is that no one has ever seen it, 
weighed it, or felt it. “We are 
utterly unconscious of its presence, 
simply because we have no means 
of watching it slide past other 
bodies, because we cannot perceive 
it in relation to anything else.”? 
Two considerations strike us: 
(1.) the fact that a solid substance 
denser than gold can be more tenu- 
ous than air and imperceptible to 
our senses; (2.) that it is possible 
to arrive at what seems to be cer- 
tain knowledge of it without using 
ordinary means of discovery. The 
first of these facts will be found to 
have a bearing upon many puzzling 
questions. “We know a good deal 
2Idem. 


1S. A. McDowall. 





about the ether,” continues the au- 
thority from whom we are quoting, 
“because we can see the results of 
strains in it when they begin to set 
what we call ‘matter’ swinging.” 

That is to say: the “ether” is quite 
a different thing from “matter.” 
“Matter” is what we actually see; 
but the ether is the underlying sub- 
stance or “world-stuff” of which 
matter is an outward manifestation. 
If this way of thinking is correct, 
then “matter” is not the ultimate 
thing: it is simply the result of 
stresses or strains in a continuous 
“ether.” Sir Oliver Lodge, in his 
address to the British Association in 
1912, pointed out that a knot in a 
piece of string, though differing 
from the rest of the string, is never- 
theless string itself. And in the 
same way, “matter” is simply the 
knots in the “continuum” (as it is 
called) of the “ether.” 

Without going further into these 
speculations, we may notice how 
their insistence upon the existence 
of an underlying “substance” may 
well help us to explain the doctrine 
of “Transubstantiation” —which 
precisely postulates such an under- 
lying substance, existing beneath 

















and behind all that our senses can 
take hold of. 

But more important for our im- 
mediate purpose is the second con- 
sideration we noticed. How did our 
scientists come to know so much 
about this mysterious underlying 
substance which they can neither 
see, handle nor measure? “Matter” 
is easy enough to believe in, because 
we “perceive” it; or at any rate we 
“perceive” objects which share a 
general nature which we agree to 
call “matter.” 

But it is not enough simply to 
“perceive” things. We reach the 
underlying reality by “conceiving”: 
what we perceive furnishes us with 
the materials for forming “con- 
cepts.” So by perceiving phenom- 
ena, and using our mind to ar- 
range and our memory to connect 
them, we build up “conceptually” 
the knowledge of a continuous un- 
derlying reality, of which we should 
never know the existence by imme- 
diate perception. “What we per- 
ceive leads us on to form concepts 
. . . for which purpose memory is 
called into action. For it is only 
through memory that we can com- 
pare and correlate. . .. We move, 
in this instance, from the recogni- 
tion of discontinuity to the concep- 
tion of continuity.” 

This may seem only an involved 
way of saying that “there is more in 
things than meets the eye.” But 
that is a truth which needs saying; 
and it is good to have it said by 
scientists who start out from the 
opposite standpoint and profess to 
deal with things which come under 
observation and lend themselves to 
experiment. They have reached a 
point at which they conceive of the 
existence of this mysterious sub- 
stance, as the result of a slow pro- 


8idem. 
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cess of speculation, hypothesis and 
verification, and are prepared to 
concede reality to facts which are 
arrived at by this process. You can 
only “perceive” things by relation 
or difference: or, to put it in an- 
other way: you can only notice a 
thing if it is outside of—and differ- 
ent from—your ego. 

Now it is specially valuable when 
thoughtful men move in the direc- 
tion of recognizing the existence of 
a reality beneath the shows of 
things: or, as we may fairly put it: 
adopting a spiritual interpretation 
of the universe; because that is pre- 
cisely what “the natural man” is 
not in the habit of doing. 

No more than in St. Paul’s day 
can “the natural man” behold “the 
things of the spirit.” To him ex- 
istence is just a number of separate 
things and experiences. The phi- 
losopher Hume was, in this way, a 
pioneer of skepticism. He held that 
“every distinct perception (or.im- 
pression) was a distinct existence, 
and that ... beyond ideas and im- 
pressions it was unnecessary to 
look. Thus, to look at a chessboard 
was to have a number of sensations 
of black and white arranged in a 
certain order; to listen to a piece of 
music was to experience a number 
of loud and soft auditory sensa- 
tions; to handle a stone was to re- 
ceive a group of sensations of touch. 
To suppose that anything beyond 
these sensory units was ever ex- 
perienced was a futile notion. Ex- 
perience was a mosaic, of which the 
stones were the detached sensa- 
tions.’’* 

Though he would not be likely to 
formulate it, that is very much how 
the natural man looks at life. To 
him, it is not unlike a cinema show, 
without any continuity between the 


4D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, p. 11. 
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experiences and ideas and sensa- 
tions which jostle each other as he 
passes through the world. 

This, as we have seen, is far from 
being scientific. The _ scientist, 
working at the problem in his own 
way, conceives of an underlying 
actuality which he calls the “ether,” 
and which has certain flaws in it 
which he calls “matter.” 

The philosopher works along a 
similar line of reasoning. His aim 
is to reduce “the many” to “the 
one,” the varied to the unchanging. 


“The One abides, the many change 
and pass, 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, 
earth’s shadows flee; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, 

Stains the 
eternity.” 


white radiance of 


Those lines are not simply a beauti- 
ful grouping of words: they express 
the profound truth at which sages 
have been working from the begin- 
ning of recorded history. When the 
Milesian thinkers, centuries before 
Christ, sought in air, fire, water, 
and the like, the underlying sub- 
stratum of all things, they fore- 
shadowed a search which was to oc- 
cupy the greatest minds from those 
far-off days to our own. 

The Catholic has to get behind 
the “cinema” idea of life. The natu- 
ral man will say: “Life is just a 
number of disconnected sensa- 
tions.” Hence it follows that man 
is at the mercy of these impres- 
sions, reacting to the stimulus of 
each in turn as it impinges upon his 
consciousness. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the natural man 
adopting the superficial view that 
man is very much what his sur- 
roundings make him. His existence 
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is an uneasy equilibrium between 
the set of dispositions furnished by 
his heredity and the forces brought 
to bear by environment. If he did 
not choose the latter, he certainly 
was not consulted about the former: 
consequently he cannot be held an- 
swerable for the results of their ac- 
tion. Man’s nature, according to 
this view, is very much like the key- 
board of a piano; and the myriad 
sensations of his experience are his 
reactions to the varied stimuli of 
his surroundings. 

From this, it will be seen that the 
“natural man” looks, for the im- 
provement of society, to the possi- 
bility of selecting certain stimuli 
from outside to counteract or to en- 
courage certain tendencies within. 
That is the most he can do; and so 
he pins his faith to “education” and 
similar influences to draw out what 
is beneficial (in his view) and to 
neutralize what is baneful in his na- 
ture. 

The “spiritual man” is in a far 
more hopeful position. He can see 
a factor which is hidden from the 
merely natural man, and he can 
bring into play a spiritual force 
which completely alters the equi- 
librium between heredity and en- 
vironment. Suppose, for instance, 
a Catholic knows that he has in- 
herited a taste for gambling. He 
can, of course, do his best to place 
himself out of reach of temptation: 
he will take good care not to let en- 
vironment combine with heredity to 
overthrow him. But circumstances 
may be too much for him: he may 
find himself in a business where the 
whole atmosphere is tainted with 
the gambling mania. What is he to 
do then? He throws himself upon 
his spiritual resources. He (so to 
say) puts another weight into the 
scale; and that spiritual weight will 
























overcome the combined effects of 
his unfortunate temperament and 
his unfavorable surroundings. 

That is what we mean when we 
speak (in the words of a Collect in 
the Roman Missal) of a _ service 
which is “perfect freedom.” For 
the “natural man’s” life is, at the 
last, no better than a prison. He 
can exhaust all the possibilities of 
strength of will afforded by his 
temperament and advantages of 
education supplied by his environ- 
ment, but he can never escape from 
the equilibrium which results from 
a disposition he did not select and 
circumstances which he cannot con- 
trol. So the superficial view of life, 
outwardly attractive, leads at last to 
despair. 

We come back to this: the Cath- 
olic maintains that there is a spirit- 
ual power; that he can get into 
touch with it; and that its introduc- 
tion can change all the values of 
life for him. Is there such a power? 
If so, its discovery is nothing less 
than the great secret of life. Ru- 
dolf Eucken, in his great work, The 
Truth of Religion, points out that 
“the decision finally lies in the 
question whether for man the ex- 
ternal world or a spring of life 
within himself is the main fact, 
whether the center of gravity is 
found without or within. It is a 
struggle for the governing center of 
life.” 

He does not believe that there is 
enough spirituality in culture, in 
ordinary social life, or in the state, 
to bring about a radical transforma- 
tion in the lives of the people. “It 
is,” he says, “imperative that we 
should possess the conviction, and 
that the conviction should possess 
us, that Reality has a depth beyond 
the natural man, and that we can 
gain entrance to such a depth... . 
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Our life is not able to find its bear- 
ings in such a deep unless it realizes 
how many acute opposites it carries 


within itself. Either it will be torn 
in pieces by these opposites, or it 
must somehow be raised above 
them all. It is the latter alone that 
can bring about a fundamental 
transformation of our first and shal- 
low view of the universe. . . . It is 
this which religion announces to 
man.”’5 

These splendid words, though 
they stop short of the full Catholic 
Faith, indicate the profound differ- 
ence between the view of the ordi- 
nary man and that which we have 
been maintaining. Tracing up the 
three lines of thought we have no- 
ticed, we may say that: (1.) The 
scientist, no longer satisfied with 
“what meets the eye” and yields it- 
self to observation and experiment, 
is driven to seek an underlying 
“continuum” behind all phenomena. 
(2.) The philosopher does exactly 
the same thing when, behind the 
relative facts of life, he conceives an 
absolute and unchanging existence. 
(3.) The Catholic, too, looks beyond 
the ordinary sensations and experi- 
ences of life; declines to believe that 
man is “as the beasts that perish”; 
and holds that there is behind the 
world a Reality which is Spirit. 

And he goes a step further when 
he asserts that man can relate him- 
self to that spirit and so rise su- 
perior to the things of sense. That 
is where man’s true freedom is to 
be sought. So long as he is chained 
to the things of sense by mere per- 
ception, he is in bondage, linked to 
that which is “discontinuous.” But, 
to quote Eucken again: “We can 
and do conceive the idea of a con- 
tinuum, and this last is but higher 
knowledge. Both are true knowl- 

5The Truth of Religion. Chap. xii. 
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edge of the same type, but one we 
achieved through the lower senses 
of our animal nature, the other by 
the recognition of the ultimate 
meaning of the environment which 
surrounds us.” 

To relate ourselves to that under- 
lying spirit is eternal life; for spirit 
persists and we persist in it. “When 
the mind of man looketh upon sec- 
ond causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them and go no far- 
ther; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them linked together, it 
must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.” And once in touch with that 


éBacon, “Of Atheism.” 


WINTER HILLS 


spiritual environment, we develop 
in response to it. “When this 
comes to be .. . for the first time 
man becomes capable of genuine 
greatness. . .. Whatever new tasks 
and difficulties be in the lap of the 
future, to-day it behooves us before 
all else to proceed a step upward in 
the direction of the ‘summits’ and 
to draw new energies and depths of 
the spiritual life into the domain of 
man: for it is an effort of this kind 
which will prevent the coming of an 
old age upon Humanity and will 
breathe into the soul the gift of per- 
petual youth.”* 


tEucken, op. cit. 


WINTER HILLS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HE snowy silences of northern hills 
Have beatity rivaling the autumn days 

When flaming colors fire the hilly ways 
And bright leaves chart the journey of the rills; 
For in the great hills’ calm that never thrills 

To thrushes’ evensong or rollic phrase 

Of gay winds southward bound, a wonder stays 
Unchanging though the seasons work their wills. 


For there is charm in quietness at times 
Beyond all song, and peace has golden deeps 
That laughter never sounds; and meaning clings 
To wintry hills as sweet as old loved rimes— 
A hint of wildrose where a hushed glen sleeps, 
The wordless promise of eternal springs! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


bi criticize a book is to estimate 
a world, though it be only one 
created in imagination. To estimate 
a world is to have or to imply cer- 
tain bases of belief about its nature, 
its movement and its destiny. But 
a literary critic is often both igno- 
rant that he is and unwilling to be 
a philosopher. The beliefs which 
make him hail a novel or a book of 
poetry as good or bad are often pre- 
sumptions of which he is quite un- 
aware. His intellectual foundations 
come from current science and phi- 
losophy and from an intelligent tra- 
dition which he himself, accus- 
tomed chiefly to read literature, 
does not know at first hand. Only 
in a first rate mind are prejudices 
examined in the light of principles. 
Only in a first rate mind are there 
the honesty and ability to come to 
grips with first principles at all. 
There are not enough first rate 
minds to go around, nor are all of 


them engaged in literary criticism. 
—Irnwin Epman, in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. 


Nowadays it is the commonest 
experience to find scientists talking 
in terms which are almost indis- 


tinguishable from those of religion. 
—GILBERT SELDES. 


Very many citizens are not nomi- 
nally Christian, and recognise no 
obligation to take life-long vows of 
fidelity in marriage. If, as seems 
probable, the State will be obliged 
to recognise this state of things, the 
only solution seems to be for the 
civil power to allow two kinds of 
marriage. Those who invoke the 





blessing of the Church on their 
union would be understood to have 
pledged themselves absolutely to 
life-long fidelity. They will have 
taken vows, to break which would be 
a scandalous and most dishonour- 
able offence. But if two persons 
wish to enter into a much more 
limited contract, the terms of which 
are clearly understood on both 
sides, they have, I think, the right 
to claim that the State shall recog- 
nise their position better than mere 


concubinage. 
—W. R. Ince, Dean of St. Paul’s, Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems, 


Marriage signifies a great deal 
more than that two people should 
live together with the sanction of 
the state. It means, or should mean 
according to Christian concept, that 
two people have decided to weld to- 
gether all the power for good that 
each possesses, and share this force 
with the whole world. . . . Christian 
opposition to divorce and to tempo- 
rary unions has not been an arbi- 
trary rule imposed for the purpose 
of making people unhappy. On the 
contrary, its championship of the 
indissolubility of marriage has been 
based on the idea of giving men and 
women innumerable chances of 
beautifying their union by achiev- 
ing harmony and that contentment 
of mind and heart that enables 
them to develop to their capacity. 
. . » It would be tragic that people 
should feel that they could enter 
into marriage either as a cold- 
blooded or hot-headed contract, ig- 
noring the spiritual values of the 
union. —Mas. W. R. Ixaz. 
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Money-getting is so absorbing a 
pursuit that many men who succeed 
in it find that they have nothing to 
do with what they get, and, instead 
of owning their wealth, are owned 
by it. Their wealth becomes, as 
Ruskin said, their “illth,” for it is 
not well but ill with them. They 
grow old with riches, but without 
enrichment. 


—Francis G. 
Monthly, June. 


Peapopy, in The Atlantic 


Freedom of speech is, I believe, 
the liberty on which all other liber- 
ties depend. No other liberty, even 
the little we now enjoy, has been so 
hard to gain. No exercise of free- 
dom is so essential to the advance 
of civilization and none is at the 
same time more dangerous. Even 
at best, freedom of speech must re- 
sult in the spread of error as well 
as truth ... Again, it may be said 
that freedom of speech makes im- 
possible any continuous or con- 
certed social achievement. It 
spreads doubt and confusion and 
unsettles decision. . . . I grant the 
force of these arguments. What 
they really amount to is the asser- 
tion that a large portion of the hu- 
man race is incapable of liberty. 
This I am prepared to admit. 
Toleration has its dangers. But 
think of the dangers and certain 
evils of intolerance. The alternative 
to freedom is the loss of one of the 
most costly and valuable elements 
of our social inheritance. It is to 
abandon the intellectual and spirit- 


ual adventure of civilization. 
—Everetr Dean Maartin, Liberty. 


We can only assess movements 
and methods as they are presented 
to us. But it does increasingly look 
as though a number of cultivated 
contemporaries of ours want to 
have their cake and eat it teo; they 
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desire feeling—about what and to- 
ward what? Prayer for them is of 
no objective use as historically un- 
derstood; but how moving and 
wonderful is the attitude and fact 
of prayer! Religion may not be 
valued any longer .. . for its solid 
content nor its object nor sanctions; 
but how satisfactory to the emo- 
tions are its attitude and sentiment. 
. .. Religion as an attitude, not to- 
ward a Person—but just an atti- 
tude! . . . It is well known that if 
any part of one’s mental environ- 
ment has been removed, one goes 
on making the movements appro- 
priate to it, just as the stomach of a 
fasting man proceeds blandly with 
the process of digestion. Some- 
thing very analogous to these phe- 
nomena is observable in these sub- 
jectivist pleas intended for the 
zesthetic though creedless_intelli- 


gentsia. 


—W. J. BryrTon, 
July. 


in the Hibbert Journal, 


No revaluation, no criticism even, 
of any one or anything, is possible 
unless you have first of all a real 
standard of reference. You must 
find some central standard of judg- 
ment which is more than private 
caprice, or all is chaos. 

—ALrrReD Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot. 


Mr. Gandhi has accomplished a 
triple miracle in India. He has 
taught the meek and humble Hindu, 
who shudders at violence with a 
physical as well as a moral revul- 
sion, to become a Stoic able. to 
endure the blows of police lathis 
without fear and without shrinking, 
and even with a fanatical joy. And 
what is even more remarkable, he 
has taught the fierce and warlike 
Pathans of the Northwest Frontier 
and the incredibly proud Sikhs of 
the Punjab, to whom a blow is a 


















deadly insult to be washed out only 
in blood, to fold their arms under a 
rain of lathi blows without pro- 
test or retaliation. The third mira- 
cle is the steady elimination of the 
religious and race prejudices which 
have hitherto divided India and the 
breaking down of the immemorial 
caste system. 

—GeorGe SLocompe, in The Nation, Oct. 22d. 


Not all readers are students; and 
those who consider that any Pope 
in the past is fair game are often 
only too ready to read picturesque 
accounts of “detestable enormities” 
without troubling to remember, or 
perhaps even knowing, that sober 
historians have long ago relegated 
most of these episodes to the limbo 
in which, it is to be hoped, most of 
the unsubstantial horrors bandied 
about by way of “propaganda” dur- 
ing the Great War have since been 


interred. 

—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
Oct. 2d, reviewing No Popery, by HeRsert 
Tuurston, S.J. 


The public has come to take a 
gang war, or even the killing of an 
innocent bystander, in about the 
same way it takes a tree-sitting 
craze. Just another act in the pass- 
ing show—just another interesting 
bit of life. Let the gangsters go on, 
and, like Kilkenny cats, they will 
wipe each other out. A beautiful 
theory, but it leaves one fact out of 
consideration. Some of the braini- 
est boys we have are leading gang- 
land—some of the most persuasive 
salesmen, some of the shrewdest 
executives, some of the clearest 
thinking political highbinders. They 
not only know what they are doing, 
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but they have devised a rigid code 
to back it up—a code which appeals 
to youth because it supplies an ob- 
jective, even though the objective 
may be bad. Gangland is not bossed 
by a crowd of nitwits who rob for 
pastime, or kill for blood-lust. The 
proposition is essentially profit-tak- 
ing in purpose, and is based on care- 
fully worked out plans. Scores of 
gangsters have not only got rich 
during the last ten years, but have 
lived to enjoy it. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


A dose of poison can do its work 
only once, but a bad book can go on 
poisoning people’s minds for any 


length of time. 
—JouHN Murray, publisher. 


The term “Your Lordship,” does 
not sit well in America. It is occa- 
sionally employed, but most of us 
think it is dragging the episcopal 
office down into the dust. We have 
no desire to rank our bishops with 
the British lords. To address a man 
as “bishop” sounds far better, in 
the writer’s opinion, than to say 
“Your Lordship.” And it is not 
confusing titles. No mere heredi- 
tary flunky, whose office is about as 
important as that of a city mayor 
or a state legislator, deserves a title 
as high as a bishop’s. In the same 
way, we have usually found our- 
selves gagging on “Your Grace” for 
an archbishop. “Your Grace” is a 
form of address given to dukes. 
Dukes, in our estimation, don’t 
rate quite that high. Hence we 
don’t like to see the archbishops 


reduced. 
—Rev. MATrHEW SMITH, 
(Denver, Colo.). 


in the Register 

















F it be at all doubted that any liv- 

ing American novelist seems to 
hate more people and more things 
than does Mr. Sinclair Lewis, it as- 
suredly cannot be doubted that any 
has been more cordially hated in re- 
turn. Indeed, when we consider 
how rancorous has been the wrath 
of many of his embattled oppo- 
nents, it is hard to see how he has so 
far escaped even with his life! For 
upon at least one occasion even his 
life was threatened when a man in 
Los Angeles extended an invitation 
to Lewis to visit that city and then 
declared that, if Lewis accepted, he 
himself would lead a mob to lynch 
him. He has been anathematized 
—Sinclair Lewis has—from pulpits, 
attacked by the press, threatened 
with imprisonment, and harassed 
by certain critics to such an extent 
that, in comparison, the positions 
of most of his colleagues have about 
them the isolated security and peace 
of that of a St. Simeon Stylites. 

In addition to meriting much of 
this personal attention from his 
enemies, Mr. Lewis has found time 
to become one of the most talked of 
and important novelists in this re- 
public from which so many of our 
Platos would like to ban him. 
Partly by his own genius and partly 
because of the opportuneness of his 
criticism, he has climbed and been 





1Sinclair Lewis is the winner of the Nobel 
Prize in Literature for 1930. In view of that 
award Tue CarHnortic Wort is happy to be 
able to present to its readers this interesting 
and judicious estimate of Mr. Lewis’s work. 


THE FUTURE SIGNIFICANCE OF SINCLAIR LEWIS! 


By CAMILLE McCoLe 
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pushed into the front rank of our 
writers until to-day his Main Street 
alone has sold upwards of three- 
quarters of a million copies. And 
yet no innocuous Harold Bell 
Wright or Oppenheim is Lewis, no 
McCutcheon spawning out cheap 
romances as pabulum for a popu- 
lace. On the contrary, he stands 
for everything that the majority of 
his readers do not stand for: their 
preferences, tastes, habits, and very 
lives become Mr. Lewis’s antipathies 
and the whole body of his work 
would seem to be a dreadful pro- 
‘test against what is most dear to the 
s-people who must be reading him. 

But sugared or not, we somehow 
like the pill which he offers us and 
we swallow it because we find it 
hard to doubt his diagnosis of our 
case. When he tells us that much 
is wrong with the American scene, 
most of us are willing to agree with 
him because he so ably echoes our 
own dissatisfactions. All that is 
over-standardized, all that is so stu- 
pidly a part of our race conscious- 


ness, all this Lewis despises. We 
are beginning to do likewise. Our 
blustering over-confidence, our 


hypocrisy and our vaunted self-es- 
teem—all this he contemns. Most 
of us do the same. We, too, agree 
that there must be something wrong 
with a civilization in which there 
are undoubtedly thousands and 
thousands of people who would say 
with Lowell Schmaltz in The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge, 

















« .., these fellows can have their 
big libraries, their blinking art gal- 
leries, their private pipe organs, 
their rose gardens, but when it 
comes down to the practical things 
that make home an inspiration and 
solid comfort to a real family, give 
me an electric refrigerator!” 


Thus it is that an increasing num- 
ber of us have been able to sympa- 
thize with the Lewis point of view 
even when it bludgeons us. We 
agree most heartily that something 
is wrong with the American scene 
when it can to-day be at all repre- 
sented by a Babbitt “whose god was 
Modern Appliances,” by the evan- 
gelist, Mr. Monday, “the prophet 
with a Punch and “the world’s 
greatest salesman of salvation”; 
by the above mentioned Lowell 
Schmaltz whose motto was “Read 
widely, think scientifically, speak 
briefly, and sell the goods” but 
whose reading was largely limited 
by The Saturday Evening Post, 
whose thinking was chiefly in terms 
of adding machines and motor cars, 
and who talked almost continuous- 
ly. Consequently we welcome the 
opportuneness of much of Lewis’s 
criticism; and we are forced to ad- 
mit the brilliance of his mind, the 
sharpness of his satire, the power of 
his utterances, and the humor and 
pointedness of his caricatures. For 
all these have conspired to give him 
that precedence over the majority 
of his contemporaries which he now 
enjoys. 

Unfortunately, however, Sinclair 
Lewis has faults which are often so 
pronounced as to vitiate much of 
his work and invalidate many of his 
virtues. Some eight or nine years 
ago, the distinguished critic, Stuart 
Sherman, wrote his “The Signifi- 
cance of Sinclair Lewis”—an essay 
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whose praises were in the main jus- 
tifiable though the general tone of 
the paper might seem so extrava- 
gant. Had he lived to rewrite the 
paper after reading Arrowsmith, 
Sherman would, in all probability, 
have suggested Lewis for apotheo- 
sis. But had he lived to read the 
work which followed this novel we 
believe he would have realized the 
need of some revaluation of his sub- 
ject in view of the fact that Lewis’s 
work since then has weakened in 
such a way as to accentuate the 
artistic and philosophic limitations 
which he has always possessed. 
Previously these defects had hov- 
ered always dangerously near the 
surface of his writing but he had 
sO many genuine compensations 
that their emergence was seldom 
sufficient to detract from the re- 
spect which the most captious of 
critics had to accord him. 

And Sherman, like so many 
others, saw the star of Lewis’s fame 
shooting high; he was blinded by 
its brilliance so that he apparently 
did not notice its occasional swerv- 
ings. And, added to this, his un- 
timely death prevented him from 
seeing the weaknesses of Lewis’s 
later work which is now throwing 
his defects into such bold relief. 
Sherman saw the significance of a 
Sinclair Lewis who was in the hey- 
day of his fame; the future signifi- 
cance of Sinclair Lewis—which our 
new perspective may enable us to 
predict—he could not discern. 


II 


Sinclair Lewis began his career 
as a writer back in 1914 with the 
publication of Our Mr. Wrenn. The 
romance in this book is heavy and 
unconvincing; the plot, melodra- 
matic and overdone, has in it little 
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of the sharpness of the author’s 
later novels. And yet in the story 
of this “meek little bachelor—a per- 
son of inconspicuous, blue, ready- 
made suits, and a small unsuccess- 
ful mustache,” there is an unmis- 
takable sign of those powers of ob- 
servation and that dexterous hand- 
ling of characters which Lewis later 
developed so admirably. Who can 
resist, for example, this delineation 
of Mrs. Zapp, the timid little Mr. 
Wrenn’s landlady? 


“Mrs. Zapp was a fat landlady. 
When she sat down there was a 
straight line from her chin to her 
knees. She was usually sitting down. 
When she moved she groaned, and 
her apparel creaked. She groaned 
and creaked from bed to breakfast, 
and ate five griddle-cakes, two help- 
in’s of scrapple, an egg, some rump 
steak, and three cups of coffee, 
slowly and resentfully. She creaked 
and groaned from breakfast to her 
rocking chair, and sat about won- 
dering why Providence had _ in- 
flicted upon her a weak diges- 
GM .as” 


All day Mr. Wrenn bent over col- 
umns of figures in the office, and he 
spent his evenings looking through 
travel circulars or attending five- 
cent picture shows, where he lost 
his heart and found it again in the 
wonders of railroad bandits and 
other cinema heroes. One day he 
inherits money; he leaves for Eng- 
land on a cattleboat, and after he 
has met with several glamorous ad- 
ventures, we leave this would-be 
romanticist back in New York again, 
as he is hurrying home with seven 
cents’ worth of potato salad to the 
little flat where his wife, Nelly, 


awaits him. He sees above the rim 
of tenement houses a great sun 
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gloriously setting and he knows 
that, for him, romance is very close 
to home. 

Despite its peculiar charm and in- 
terest, Our Mr. Wrenn had a rather 
uneventful publication and Lewis’s 
next four novels seem to have fared 
little better. But in 1920 he brought 
out Main Street, and though the 
Pulitzer prize went to Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s The Age of Innocence, which 
had appeared the same year, still 
everyone knew that Main Street 
was a very good novel and that a 
new novelist had arrived. 

And everyone was glad of it. For 
at this time, as Sherman suggests, 
American fiction stood gaping for 
a masculine heir. People were by 
then becoming somewhat surfeited 
with the Dreiser, Anderson and 
Cabell schools. Without a doubt 
they were beginning to realize that 
the world of sex which Anderson 
was trying to scratch is, after all, 
a very small part of the actual 
world; and it must have occurred 
to many, as Dr. Paul Elmer More 
had pointed out, that apparently 
Anderson owes even his acquaint- 
ance with our alphabet only to the 
grace of God. They were beginning 
to tire of the badly written “books 
about myself” in which Dreiser was 
unimaginatively clothing with the 
veil of fiction so many dull experi- 
ences of his own. Wearied of the 
Cabell ego and the Cabellian phi- 
losophy—wearied of all these schools 
had to offer—they welcomed Lewis 
and saw in him an objective novel- 
ist, a man who could write without 
telling us all about Sinclair Lewis, 
an author who had discovered some 
very interesting and opportune 
truths about ourselves. And, more- 
over, he could, as everyone realized, 
tell us about these truths in a lan- 
guage which, if it is largely lacking 

















in polish and grace, has at least the 
compensations of clarity and crisp- 
ness. 

All in all, Main Street is a strong 
book. The story of Carol Kennicott 
and of Gopher Prairie, it is, as 
Lewis assures us, at the same time, 
a “story that would be the same in 
Ohio or Montana, in Kansas or Ken- 
tucky or Illinois. ...” For this 
Main Street, to quote Lewis again, 
is the “continuation of Main Streets 
everywhere.” It is an indictment, 
now bludgeoning and now barbed, 
of that “comfortable tradition and 
sure faith” which the author be- 
lieves sets the final stamp of com- 
placency and smugness upon what 
is fatuously dull and standardized 
and sterile in the smaller towns of 
America. “Nine-tenths of American 
towns are so alike that it is the 
completest boredom to wander from 
one to another,” says Lewis, and if 
it be true that all our small towns 
are Gopher Prairies, we must agree 
with him most heartily. 

For drab, indeed, is the Main 
Street of Gopher Prairie: Main 
Street with Dyer’s Drug Store and 
its “pawed-over heaps of tooth- 
brushes and combs and packages 
of shaving-soap,” with its “shelves 
of soap-cartons, teething-rings, gar- 
den-seeds, and patent medicines in 
yellow packages”; Main Street with 
its display window of Howland & 
Gould’s Grocery —a window filled 
with “black over-ripe bananas and 
lettuce on which a cat was sleep- 
ing”; Main Street with Dahl and 
Oleson’s Meat Market, and Axel 
Egge’s General Store, and its Ford 
Garage, with Nat Hick’s Tailor Shop, 
with Sam Clark’s Hardware Store 
and Chester Dashaway’s House Fur- 
nishing Emporium, with Billy’s 
Lunch, and Del Snafflin’s barber 
shop. How vividly Lewis describes 
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them all for us and with what 
Flaubert-like accuracy of detail. 

In her undergraduate days at 
Blodgett College, Carol had deter- 
mined to get her hands on such a 
town as Gopher. Prairie and “make 
it beautiful.” But when, married to 
Dr. Kennicott, she did finally arrive 
in this town, she found the towns- 
people far too suspicious of beauty 
to let anyone, figuratively speaking, 
attempt to make its Main Street 
quaint or put in a village green. It 
resented her intrusion—this town 
did—into the practical privacy of 
its citizens’ lives. The scandal- 
mongering Mrs. Bogart who had 
once “noticed a man and woman 
holding hands, and right at a Meth- 
odist sociable!” and who resented the 
fact that everyone in town, or so 
at least she thought, was leading a 
life of shame except herself; her 
son, Cy, the town bully, but wor- 
shiped by his mother who excused 
his lawlessness on the ground that 
he had better brains than most boys; 
Harry Haydock, Jackson Elder — 
these were but a few of the charac- 
ters that Carol had to contend with. 
Only Sinclair Lewis could portray 
these characters and show them 
thriving like this in their narrow, 
jealous and petty, constrained lives. 

Needless to say, Carol does not 
triumph over Gopher Prairie. Too 
insuperable even for such an enthu- 
siasm as she possessed, proves that 
society which functions so “admi- 
rably in the large production of 
cheap automobiles, dollar watches, 
and safety razors.” But the futility 


of her efforts does not crush her en- 
tirely: at the end of the book she 
looks forward to her work being 
accomplished 
tions. 

The position which was assured 
Sinclair Lewis by the success of 


in future genera- 
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Main Street he sustained and 
strengthened by the publication of 
Babbitt two years later. In the for- 
mer novel he had ruthlessly exposed 
the small town; he now turned his 
attention to the smaller American 
city and in his portrayal of George 
F. Babbitt, the chief protagonist of 
this novel, he struck at that life of 
routine and commercialism and 
self-satisfaction which is so opposed 
to man’s true aspirations. Babbitt 
“was forty-six years old now, in 
April, 1920, and he made nothing in 
particular, neither butter nor shoes 
nor poetry, but he was nimble in 
the calling of selling houses for 
more than people could afford to 
pay.” Well-fed, prosperous, un- 
imaginative, his god was that of 
Modern Appliances, his faith was 
in a high-pressure salesmanship 
that would attempt to sell either 
shoes or salvation; his pride in ex- 
pensive cord tires, standard alarm 
clocks, and tiled bathrooms. But 
his own mind had no more indi- 
viduality than his clock; his soul 
no more force than that of a spar- 
row. 

Let any reader who wants an ex- 
ample of detailed reporting turn to 
Babbitt where almost the first third 
of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of but twenty-four hours in 
Babbitt’s bustling but ineffective 
life! In his home, in his office, at 
his club, always the Babbitt that 
we see is one who is comfortable 
in his respectable mediocrity, confi- 
dent and sure, blatantly so, of his 
position. 

Three years after the triumph of 
Babbitt Lewis brought out Arrow- 
smith. More daringly conceived 
than any of his other novels, with 
more sympathy and feeling and 
more that approaches the dramatic, 
this is undoubtedly his most ma- 
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ture book. Its theme is the en- 
croachments of the material world 
into that of pure science and in the 
story of young Martin Arrowsmith 
who rose gradually from interne 
and small-town practitioner to a 
famous scientist in the McGurk in- 
stitute, the author has given us a 
chronicle that is both skillful and 
convincing. Almost dramatic are 
such scenes in the book as that de- 
scribing the death of young Arrow- 
smith’s wife on the plague-stricken 
island, that describing the death of 
Sondelius, and that telling of Mar- 
tin’s last meeting with his old 
teacher and mentor, Max Gottlieb. 
And there is humor in the book. 
Indeed the caricature of Pickerbaugh 
alone—malicious though it be—is 
almost deserving of immortality. 
Dr. Almus Pickerbaugh was young 
Arrowsmith’s superior in the Health 
Department of Nautilus. He very 
much resembled President Roose- 
velt and, we are told, cultivated the 
likeness. Fatuous and dull, he “was 
a man who never merely talked; 
he either bubbled or made ora- 
tions.” In very ridiculous verse 
and still more ridiculous speech he 
did his best to sell to the people of 
Nautilus the “idea of Better Health.” 
And, what was more, he displayed 
as a practical example of health his 
own rollicking and bumptious 
daughters—Orchid, Verbena, Daisy, 
Jonquil, Hibisca, Narcissa, Arbuta, 
and Gladiola. How proud he was 
of them and how proud his wife! 


“IT suppose it would be dreadfully 
conventional to call them My Jewels 
.. . but that’s what they really are 
to their mother. . . . Of course when 
we'd started giving them floral 
names we had to keep it up, but if 
we'd started with jewels, just think 
of all the darling names we might 

















have used, like Agate and Cameo 
and Sardonyx and Beryl and Topaz 
and Opal and Esmeralda and Chry- 
soprase—it is Chrysoprase, isn’t it, 
not Chrysalis? Oh, well, many peo- 
ple have congratulated us on their 
names as it is. You know the girls 
are getting quite famous—their pic- 
tures in sO many papers, and we 
have a Pickerbaugh Ladies’ Base- 
ball Team all our own—only the 
Doctor has to play on it now, be- 
cause I’m beginning to get a little 
stout.” 


Let the reader try to imagine Dr. 
Arrowsmith and his wife being en- 
tertained at the Pickerbaugh home 
(UNEEDAREST was the name over 
the front gate) on one of their first 
nights in Nautilus. Let him try to 
imagine these eight daughters—“all 
bouncing, all blond, all pretty, all 
eager, all musical” —clambering 
around Martin and Leora; the twins 
climbing on Martin’s knees and ask- 
ing for a story (they were heavy 
twins, Lewis tells us, but not nearly 
as heavy as the task of inventing a 
plot); and the Healthette Octette 
singing the Health Hymn which 
Pickerbaugh had composed to the 
tune of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” but which “as the twins’ 
voices were energetic and extraor- 
dinarily shrill . . . had an effect all 
its own.” Let him try to visualize 
Martin and Leora being stuffed by 
the expansive and over-genial Pick- 
erbaugh with mince pie and duck 
and sweet potatoes, and then forced 
into the parlor to play word games, 
act charades, and listen to Mrs. 
Pickerbaugh dolorously picking at 
her harp. 

But, above all, let the reader go 
himself to the nineteenth chapter 
of Arrowsmith or, for that matter, 
let him read the whole novel, for in 
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it a novelist always gifted with a 
swift insight, an accurate memory, 
and a felicity and incisiveness of 
expression—has here surpassed 
even himself! 


III 


Arrowsmith, however, marked the 
apogee of Lewis’s work and it 
should be cogently apparent to us 
that his succeeding books are dis- 
appointingly weak in comparison. 
One cannot read, let us say, Dods- 
worth or Elmer Gantry with either 
the same pleasure or the same sense 
of their author’s greatness that one 
had in reading Babbitt and Arrow- 
smith. We can now consider Lewis 
with the advantage of perspective 
and we should be able to see with a 
greater clarity the unwholesome- 
ness of many of his points of view 
and the philosophic and artistic 
limitations which go far in arguing 
against the security and perma- 
nence of his position. 

For one thing, there is the mat- 
ter of his unpleasant and negative 
criticism of so many aspects of 
our contemporary civilization. He 
seems to see, for the most part, but 
one side of life—the faulty side. 
Even in such an early work as his 
Main Street it is chiefly the shadier 
side of the street that concerns him. 
The “realism” which he employed 
was a photographic sort apparently 
that could not brook much sun, and 
so he seems to have seen little in 
the small town but its inertia, the 
dullness of its citizens, their limited 
and standardized and complacent 
lives, their emphasis upon the fals- 
er notes of modern progress. We 
wonder why his eyes did not more 
often wander to the other side of 
the street, the sunny side, which 
every small town has. Why did he 
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so much ignore the fact that if peo- 
ple in our small towns are perhaps 
somewhat remote from broader 
worlds and are sometimes lacking 
in certain refinements, that they are 
also lacking in many of the sophis- 
tications and more subtle cruelties 
which are the frequent comple- 
ments of “culture’’? 

And did it never occur to him 
that, after all, perhaps, our Gopher 
Prairies do not stand quite as much 
in need of the influence of a Carol 
Kennicott as Main Street would 
seem to indicate? That if our small- 
er towns do not always have “a vil- 
lage green, and darling cottages, 
and a quaint Main Street,” and if 
there does happen to be a great deal 
of ugliness even in the lives of their 
citizens—that there is still a sim- 
plicity and honesty and neighborli- 
ness which should not be ignored 
as much as he does? Might not 
what Lewis stamps as complacency 
sometimes be a legitimate sort of 
contentment and happiness? 

Doubts concerning the apparent 
ugliness of Gopher Prairie seemed 
to assail even Carol, for in one place 
she says: “I must be wrong. Peo- 
ple do live here. It can’t be as ugly 
as—as I know it is! I must be 
wrong!” But seldom do such 
doubts seem to assail Lewis himself 
for he says in a prefatory note to 
the book, “Would he not betray 
himself an alien cynic who should 
otherwise portray Main Street, or 
distress the citizens by speculating 
whether there may not be other 
faiths?” We wish that a novelist 
as talented as Lewis is had not cho- 
sen to ignore quite as much these 
other faiths. We wish that in all 
his books he were not quite so 
monoptic. 

This ranting, this generally de- 
structive, hypercritical and captious 
sort of criticism seems to have 
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grown on Lewis. In Main Street, 
we must concede, he did ameliorate 
the harshness of his attitude some- 
what. He admits, for example, that 
“if all the provincials were as kind- 
ly as Champ Perry and Sam Clark 
there would be no reason for desir- 
ing the town to seek great tradi- 
tions.” Or, again, he includes cer- 
tain episodes, such as that of Ken- 
nicott tending the injured leg of 
Halvor Nelsch, which show the soft- 
er side of the town’s life. But why 
does he not see more Champ Perrys 
and Sam Clarks in Gopher Prairie? 
Surely they are there. Why has 
Lewis mined but one vein of his tal- 
ent so much that by the time one 
has reached Dodsworth or The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge one is wearied 
of him and tired even of his satire. 
One’s senses are very much dead- 
ened to its sharpness; one feels that 
Lewis has been playing the same 
tune so long that his harp—a 
strange figure to think of in con- 
nection with Lewis—that his harp 
has lost a string. May Lewis’s de- 
velopment of this negative and 
harsh attitude not yet prove a béte 
noire which will fail to carry him 
very far? 

To notice this more clearly let 
the reader reread all of Lewis’s 
work in the order of publication. 
Let him, in particular, reread Elmer 
Gantry. For nowhere else is this 
author’s monoptic point of view 
and his negative attitude so evident. 
What was until this time a note of 
acerbity in the work of Sinclair 
Lewis, is here almost rabidity. In 
the story of this clergyman he has 
depicted a man who, as a charlatan 
and hypocrite, is certainly un- 
equaled in American fiction. We 
may further doubt very much if he 
is more than very rarely equaled by 
any clergyman in real life. 

But Lewis leaves us somehow 














with the impression that the greater 
number of clergymen are hypocrit- 
ical and that the Church itself is 
very largely corrupt and ineffective. 
Gantry himself, as a boy, had “got 
everything from the Church and 
Sunday school, except, perhaps, 
any longing whatever for decency 
and kindness and reason.” And 
later in college he had not “taken 
to prayer and moral eloquence in 
the Y. M. C. A., for with all the force 
of his simple and valiant nature he 
detested piety and admired drunk- 
enness and profanity.” (The sim- 
pleness of this is obvious though 
its valiance we may well doubt.) 
At the beginning of the novel he is 
“eloquently drunk, lovingly and 
pugnaciously drunk”; at the end 
of it we are convinced of his hy- 
pocrisy and chicanery even as we 
see him ascend the pulpit for prayer. 
Throughout the story no exagger- 
ated detail is spared us which could 
possibly convince us of the wide- 
spread corruption and weakness of 
religion in general. Both Gantry 
and the Church Lewis presents as 
unobjectively as possible. As Ed- 
ward Shillite says :* 


“... he is not concerned with the 
Church as though he were a calm 
and dispassionate onlooker. He is 
a moralist who is in a white heat 
of wrath against the hypocrisies 
which he has detected. He takes 
his whip in hand and lays about 
him with fury. The book suffers 
for this very reason. It sets out to 
be realistic, but it proves to be the 
work of an idealist, who selects his 
material at the bidding of this one 
central idea, that American church 
life in large sections of it is cor- 
rupt. His purpose colours his se- 
lection. .. .” 
2North American Review, Vol. 101, p. 739. 
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But—it may be asked—is not all 
art necessarily selective and is not 
some exaggeration necessary to get 
the full force of satire? Certainly. 
However, if one is to be adjudged a 
great novelist—even a great satir- 
ical novelist, as witness Thackeray 
—he must have a more comprehen- 
sive sympathy and a more pervasive 
warmth than Sinclair Lewis would 
seem to have. Again, there is a 
limit to the exaggeration which 
even a satirist may use. Further- 
more, and this is important in its 
bearing on Lewis—if a satirist is to 
level his lance at any aspect of life 
and then drive it home with an ec- 
lectic and photographic sort of 
“realism,” he should first make sure 
that he is aiming at something real- 
ly deserving of satire (what, we 
ask, can justify Elmer Gantry?) 
and he should more clearly define, 
than Lewis seems to do, the object 
of his thrust. Otherwise he may 
shatter his lance in the attempt. 

This, many of us are beginning to 
feel, Sinclair Lewis has already 
done. We are beginning to suspect 
the philosophic and artistic limita- 
tions of any novelist who could so 
far forget restraint and dignity as 
to betray himself by writing an 
Elmer Gantry. We are beginning 
to see much in Lewis’s point of view 
and in his method which derogates 
from his position among our pres- 
ent day novelists. It is true, as 
Professor Millett observes,* that “in 
proportion as Lewis’s subjects are 
perennial human weaknesses, his 
works may abide,” but it is certain- 
ly still more true that, in all likeli- 
hood, “his excessively realistic 
method will weary readers in a 
period when realism is not domi- 
nant.” 


sContemporary American Literature, Manly 
& Rickert, rev. by Millett. 
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We are beginning to tire of his 
method already and to realize that, 
after all, the subjects of his satire 
are so often not perennial ones. 
His indictment of our smug Bab- 
bitts, our chauvinistic Dodsworths, 
our garrulous and egocentric Lowell 
Schmaltzs—is not this an indict- 
ment of passing types? Will Amer- 
ican civilization even in the next 
few decades be such that it can still 
be represented by such characters 
and will we read Sinclair Lewis with 
anything of the complete satisfac- 
tion that a truly great novelist gives 
us—a novelist whose genius and 
subject matter more nearly approxi- 
mate the universal? There are some 
novelists to-day whom we shall read 
in this way, but we doubt that Lewis 
is among them. 
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He may amuse us for some time 
—that we cannot deny—but the 
very way in which his caricatures 
tickle our risibility will take the 
edge off his satire, and if Lewis 
cannot make a bid for permanence 
on the strength of his satire, then, 
may we ask, upon what can he 
make it? And finally, when we 
have grown tired of his unsparing- 
ly detailed photographs — photo- 
graphs that because of our chang- 
ing civilization have only the inter- 
est and none of the personal signifi- 
cance of those in our old family al- 
bums—then will it not appear to 
us that Sinclair Lewis himself has 
lost his significance because he has 
made the wrong use of his gifts and 
because he has too often spent his 
time in tilting with windmills? 
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By CHARLES G. MORTIMER 


INCE I have seen a thousand gems 
In a tiny creek beside the Thames; 

The moon—a feather crisped and curled, 
The clouds—a coronet impearled, 
The stars—a silver fleet, that rides 
The rippling emerald, indigo tides,— 
May I not stand at my cottage-door 
And the whole wide universe explore? 
Or gaze in a single heart, and see 
God and Man and Infinity? 
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THE LITTLE KING 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


ING NICHOLAS ALPHONSE 
DAVID AUGUSTUS sat on a 
gate post watching for the R. F. D. 
man. He was hardly conscious that 
the mercury stood at zero, or that 
big, wet snowflakes were settling 
uncomfortably within the collar of 
his sable coat. For it was Christ- 
mas eve, and the mail man was very 
late indeed. 

“Assuredly she will send me a 
present,” said the little King, strain- 
ing his eyes toward a curve in the 
road that was fast growing invisible 
in the descending twilight. “She 
would not forget me at Christmas 
time. Assuredly she would not.” 

Having lived almost wholly with 
his elders, the little King was ad- 
dicted to long words; a habit which 
caused Joe Barton, the R. F. D. 
man, to nickname him “Professor,” 
that is, when he did not say “Bun- 
ny,” the latter being a tribute to 
the sable coat. 

To be sure, Mademoiselle was 
horrified at this familiarity, finding 
it hard to remember that her small 
charge was living strictly incognito 
in this strange country. Even aft- 
er six months of exile it was diffi- 
cult for her to address him as “Nik- 
ky,” instead of “Highness,” as she 
had done since he was two years 
old. Often, it is feared, did Made- 
moiselle (devoted though she was 
to the little King), regret this ban- 
ishment that was forced upon her 
so precipitately in the midst of a 
revolution. The righteous glow 
that is said to uphold a martyr in 
an exalted cause, had lost its glam- 
our as month drifted into month 





and nothing but silence came from 
across the sea. 

Even the papers gave but scant 
news of what went on in her be- 
loved land; for after all, to the rest 
of the world Monravia was an un- 
important little place. What did it 
matter to this great, powerful coun- 
try that Augustus VI. had abdicat- 
ed—fled the land of his birth—re- 
nounced a Kingdom—“and all for 
an affaire du ceeur’? mused Made- 
moiselle with bitterness. What 
cared these money-mad foreigners 
that the lovely Queen Octavia had 
been thus put to shame; or that on 
the very day of the hurried corona- 
tion of the small monarch, the Bol- 
sheviki, shrewdly sensing that the 
hour had struck, proceeded to stage 
a revolution which, at the time 
when Mademoiselle had smuggled 
the little King away, looked omi- 
nously like a successful coup d’état? 

Never would she forget that 
dreadful journey on the water— 
their arrival in Canada—the mys- 
terious, bearded stranger with the 
grand manner who met the boat 
and hurried them across the border 
to this isolated farm on the out- 
skirts of a Vermont village. De- 
spite the kindly Mrs. Baines who 
made them welcome, the whole ex- 
perience was a nightmare to Made- 
moiselle. The silence of those green 
hills fell like a cruel, discordant note 
on her harassed nerves. And as the 
months passed, those mountains, 
green no longer, seemed to the lone- 
ly woman like icy sentinels, guard- 
ing her prison with a vigilance that 
never slumbered. 
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But the little King took more 
kindly to this new environment. 
When, on being presented to Mrs. 
Baines, he clicked his heels togeth- 
er and bowed stiffly (from the waist, 
as he had been taught to do), the 
good woman laughed so merrily 
that, though he had no idea what 
caused her mirth, the boy laughed 
with her, and laughing, felt happier 
than for days. The towering hills 
which were a prison to Made- 
moiselle, seemed incomparably 
beautiful to the small monarch. It 
was a hitherto unknown joy to feed 
the chickens—to watch the milking 
—to cut out cookies at a kitchen 
table and smell the wonderful 
aroma of baking bread. Save for 
one thing the little King would have 
been quite happy. 

“Will my mother come—to- 
night?” was his daily question; and 
when, as she invariably did, Made- 
moiselle answered gently: “‘Not to- 
night, I fear,” he would turn away 
to steady a trembling lip, hiding his 
wound bravely as a King should. 

For the lovely Octavia was not 
only “every inch a Queen,” as her 
loyal subjects called her—she was 
every inch a mother. And to her 
little boy she was all that counted: 
wise counselor, adored playmate, 
belovéd friend. No duties of the 
court, however arduous, had she 
allowed to overshadow the duties 
she owed her son. Indeed, it was at 
Her Majesty’s frantic pleading, that 
in the fury of the revolution the lit- 
tle King had been hurried into ex- 
ile—and safety. Only duty to her 
people, and fear that her presence 
(not easily disguised), might men- 
ace the boy’s security, had held her, 
a royal prisoner, in that land of 
seething, red rebellion. 

Thus it happened that on this 
snowy Christmas eve King Nicholas 
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VII. of Monravia, sat on a gate post 
in far-away Vermont and watched 
for the postman, who undoubtedly 
would bring him a gift from the 
mother he had not seen for six long 
months. It was indeed, rather a 
dreary Christmas eve, for Made- 
moiselle had gone to bed with “mal 
de téte’”’; and only an hour ago good 
Mrs. Baines, in the very midst of 
that most fascinating process of 
stuffing a chicken for to-morrow’s 
dinner, had sunk down limply, 
clapped a hand to her dizzy head, 
and told her husband that she be- 
lieved this dreadful flu had got her, 
and what should they do with 
Christmas coming and Nikky’s tree 
to trim and everything? 

It was then that the boy strug- 
gled unassisted into his leggings and 
fur coat; for Mr. Baines deserted 
the hot, queer-smelling “mash” he 
was preparing for the chickens’ sup- 
per, and went to his wife’s assist- 
ance, “thanking his stars” as he led 
her off to bed, that the doctor would 
soon be here for Mademoiselle; and 
forgetting his small guest complete- 
ly. So, feeling rather homesick and 
forsaken, Nikky went out into the 
winter afternoon, pausing on the 
threshold to click his heels together 
and make his customary bow to the 
village doctor, who merely grinned 
at this formal salutation and re- 
sponded: “Hello, sonny!” in the 
friendly way the people of this 
country had. 

At first the little King walked up 
and down the path, watching for the 
familiar “flivver” that would bring 
his friend Joe Barton, his “best 
American friend” as he explained 
when Mademoiselle displayed much 
horror that the letter carrier should 
address her royal charge as “Bun- 


ny.” 
The sun, already obscured by 
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clouds, would soon be sinking be- 
hind the highest mountain. Sure- 
ly, thought Nikky, the R. F. D. man 
had never been so late before. He 
wished that it were possible to pass 
the time by swinging on the gate as 
he had done last summer; but now 
the hinges were frozen and the snow 
was deep. Why didn’t the mail 
man come? Perhaps he could see 
still farther down the road by climb- 
ing on the gate post.... 

This feat accomplished, the little 
boy gave vent to a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. At least, he had reached this 
slippery eminence without aid. In 
the effort to do so he had almost 
forgotten that it was Christmas eve. 
Now, sitting alone in that vast win- 
try stillness, he remembered—re- 
membered the gorgeous, shining 
tree in the great hall of the palace 
—the lights—the carols—his moth- 
er’s gown of crimson velvet and the 
rope of pearls that, twisted about 
her throat, fell in a cascade of lus- 
trous dewdrops to her knees. How 
beautiful she had looked! As beau- 
tiful as the painting of the Blessed 
Virgin on the chapel wall... . 

The small King winked back a 
tear, angrily. “It is only because I 
remembered about the chapel,” he 
told himself. “It is only because 
my mother took me there each 
morning to say a prayer. ... And 
the Christmas Mass... .” 

Ah! it was hard indeed to swal- 
low that lump in his throat when 
he recalled the Christmas Mass of 
a year ago. The solemn hush—the 
candles on the altar—the smell of 
evergreen and bayberry and Christ- 
mas roses. ... The organ, playing 
so softly when they entered, and 
then, quite without warning, crash- 
ing into music so joyous and trium- 
phant that the little boy, seated be- 
tween his royal parents, jumped 
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nervously; and glancing up had 
caught the smile blent of amuse- 
ment and understanding that 
flashed for one beautiful, fleeting 
moment between those two he loved 
and who loved him. 

That was, of course, before the 
“affaire du ccur,” mused Nikky 
sadly, the thing of which he had 
heard whispers, but which Made- 
moiselle assured him no little boy 
could understand. All he knew was 
that it had taken his father from 
the palace, and brought tears into 
his mother’s lovely eyes. And now 
Christmas had come again, and he 
was far, so very far away... . 

King Nicholas Alphonse David 
Augustus groped for a_ handker- 
chief, and, not finding it, sniffed 
plebeianly like any little boy. 

“But she will not forget me—at 
Christmas time,” he repeated; and 
then almost fell from the gate posf 
in excitement as Joe Barton, round- 
ing the curve and spying the lonely 
sentinel, blew a blast on his auto 
horn by way of greeting. 

Yes! He was going to stop! He 
was reaching behind where he kept 
the packages! The little King, 
scrambling hurriedly from his perch, 
was close by the car and dancing 
with impatience. 

**Merry Christmas, Professor,” 
shouted the mailman jovially as he 
rummaged amid those mysteries 
behind the side curtains. “How 
come you're sitting on a gate post 
this cold day? Well, here’s the 
paper. Nothin’ else for Mis’ Baines 
or—Why, what’s up, Sonny? Was 
you lookin’ for somethin’ special?” 

He was out of the car, peering 
down concernedly into the small 
boy’s stricken eyes. 

“Are—are you sure there is noth- 
ing else?” asked the little King in 
a hollow voice. “My... my mother 
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... It is quite in . . . incomprehen- 
sible, sir, that she could forget me.” 
“By gum!” exclaimed Joe Barton 
soberly. His comforting, fatherly 
arm was around the boy. “Of 
course she ain’t forgot, Professor. 
Maybe she didn’t mail it soon 
enough. You’d be surprised the 
way folks won’t mail early. That’s 
what’s the trouble. Now looky! 
Here’s a secret: Jeanne Marie, my 
wife, she’s makin’ you a present.” 

“She is very kind,” said Nikky in 
that queer, numb voice, “but—but 
my mother...” 

He swallowed, lifting a ravaged 
face as the doctor joined them and 
Joe Barton questioned, with the 
kindly interest of a dweller in a 
small community: “Who’s sick, 
Doc?” 

The doctor made an expressive 
gesture. He looked almost as 
troubled as the little boy. 

“Both women are down with this 
cussed flu, Joe; and Baines himself 
has got a temperature. I don’t 
know what to do with . . . See here, 
Sonny, you carry that paper in the 
house and then come back again. 
Do you feel all right? Seems to me 
you look...” 

“I am quite all right, thank you,” 
answered Nikky bravely, though his 
chin trembled. “It’s only—” 

He could not finish, but turned 
his back and went away from them, 
his shoulders drooping in an odd, 
unchildlike way. 

“Poor little tike!” The mail man 
was obliged to blow his nose in sym- 
pathy. “You see, Doc, he was ex- 
pectin’ a present from his mother. 
Thought I'd bring it, sure, and he’s 
all broke up.” 

“His mother? 
posed...” 

“You didn’t think he belonged to 
that stuck-up foreign lady, did yer?” 


Why, I  sup- 
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“Then who...” 

“Search me, Doc.” The man 
came nearer, lowering his voice as 
though the ancient elms beside the 
gate might overhear. “I been 
thinkin’ this long time that there’s 
somethin’ mysterious about them 
two. Why, you’d think I was the 
dirt beneath that woman’s feet, 
darned if you wouldn’t! If she had 
her way the kid would never get a 
chance to talk to me. Looks like 
she thinks he'll give somethin’ 
away; and Baines don’t know a 
thing about ’em. All the arrange- 
ments for their board was made 
from Canada. They don’t get no 
mail; and what with kidnappin’s 
gettin’ commoner...” 

“Better keep those suspicions to 
yourself, Joe,” broke in the doctor. 
“Just now I don’t know what to do 
about the boy. I’d take him home, 
but we’ve got measles in the house. 
He can’t stay here with no one to 
look after him, and...” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” the 
mailman interrupted genially. “Just 
carry him along, Doc, and leave him 
with Jeanne Marie as you go past. 
I'll call her up from Hunt’s so she’ll 
expect him. Only this morning 
she was wishin’ we had company 
for Christmas; and when you've 
got four kids one more don’t make 
a particle o’ trouble. See here!” 
A foot on the running board, he 
turned about. “Don’t tell that high- 
hat nursemaid where he’s going or 
she’ll raise the roof.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“Oh, no she won’t! She’s far too 
sick to care; and if you’re sure that 
Jeanne Marie won’t be upset... .” 

Upset? Not Jeanne Marie, that 
warm-hearted French-Canadian 
whom Joe had found on a trip 
across the border nine years before. 
A half hour later when the doctor 
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and his charge went up the path 
that led to a neat, white cottage, 
the door swung back and Jeanne 
Marie, a welcome shining from her 
dark eyes, gave this guest who had 
been thrust so hurriedly upon her 
no chance to make the bow with 
which he had been taught to greet 
a stranger. Instead she gathered 
him into an embrace that was as 
comforting to the small monarch as 
it was surprising. No one—no one 
save his mother had ever held him 
like that, thought homesick Nikky. 
And Jeanne Marie was saying cheer- 
fully: 

“Oh, what a leetle, leetle boy to 
be all alone at the Merry Christmas 
time! But you shall not be un- 
happy, mon petit. See! here is my 
big boy, Joey, ready to play with 
you. And those so bashful ones are 
the twins, Pierre and Rosalie. And 
there, hiding behind the armchair, 
is Paulette, the babee....” 

As she talked Jeanne Marie un- 
buttoned the sable coat (which, had 
she but known it, would have paid 
for her husband’s entire establish- 
ment); hung it carelessly upon a 
peg behind the door; stripped off 
the leggings and hugged the little 
King again. 

He stood at last, looking about, a 
bit bewildered. It was all so sud- 
den—‘“so extraordinary,” he was 
thinking, the change from that big, 
bare, lonely farmhouse on the hill- 
side, to this small, cozy room with 
windows looking out upon a village 
street. Such a little room—hardly 
bigger than his own dressing room 
at the palace, yet such a happy 
room, its red geraniums blossoming 
on the window sills, its Christmas 
wreaths and fir tree in the corner, 
its gay festoons of crimson paper, 
its blazing hearthfire. . . . And— 
could it be possible? . . . 
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His eyes had lifted to a chromo 
above the mantel. His breath quick- 
ened. Yes, unbelievably it was the 


same—smaller, of course, more 
gaudy, not so beautiful, but the very 
picture of the Blessed Virgin that 
hung on the chapel wall at home! 
The small King’s fingers clenched 
convulsively. It was incredible— 
and yet true. This was indeed the 
selfsame Virgin, the Holy Babe 
cradled in her encircling arms... 
the wise men kneeling in adoration 
... the shepherds... that wondrous 
light from the great star... . And 
as a last, dearly-familiar touch, a 
row of candles on the shelf below it 
ready for lighting! Not once during 
his exile had the boy seen candles 
before the Blessed Mother... . 

“It is,” he thought, pausing for 
the right word as was his careful 
habit, ‘“it is—miraculous!”—then 
woke from this reverie as the doctor 
said: 

“Good-night, old man.” His kind 
hand lay for a caressing moment on 
Nikky’s smooth, black hair. “I 
needn’t wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas. You’re bound to have one 
with all these jolly playmates. Sure 
you’re all right? Not homesick, 
ogy 

He hesitated, reluctant to leave 
so small a charge in a strange 
place; but the child responded as 
if to reassure him: ‘‘Oh, no, 
Monsieur! I like it.” He looked 
up, smiling happily. “This room is 
so—so friendly—so beautiful, n’est- 
ce pas?” 

What did he mean? The doctor 
raised his head, looking about the 
familiar place with puzzled eyes. 
Why! he thought suddenly, as light 
dawned on him, the boy was right! 
This room, small though it was, 
and humble, held beauty born of 
those things that are intangible and 
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without price: firelight and cheer; 
love, and the laughter of little chil- 
dren. .. . “Yes,” he said gently, 
“you are right, my son;” and smiled 
as Jeanne Marie exclaimed with 
awe: 

“Mon Dieu! M’sieu’ le docteur, he 
speaks the French!” 

To a little boy who had never 
spent a Christmas with companions 
of his own age, the hours that fol- 
lowed were a revelation—a time of 
simple happiness that he was to re- 
member always. For no sooner had 
the doctor said good-night, than 
things began to happen. Jeanne 
Marie bustled off into the kitchen 
to prepare supper, calling to Joey 
that she needed a stick of wood, 
“an’ quick, mon cher, or the fire 
will be out completely.” The twins 
immediately forgot their shyness, 
and Pierre, small though the space 
was, proceeded to turn a hand- 
spring, much to the admiration and 
wonder of their royal guest, who 
had never seen such a performance 
outside a theater! 

Then followed a vast confusion 
as the door opened to admit the 
R. F. D. man, for one and all (not 
even omitting Jeanne Marie, who 
hurried from the kitchen for that 
purpose), they fell upon him in a 
family embrace that seemed to the 
astonished boy who watched them, 
the most amazing welcome he had 
ever witnessed. Nor was he him- 
self to be left out of it, for, spying 
him, the mailman set wee Paulette 
upon her feet, opened his arms and 
cried: “Come here, Professor, and 
get your share of hugs. It’s Christ- 
mas eve!” 

Yes, it was amazing. Nikky had 
never, in the seven years of his ex- 
istence, beheld a thing like that. 
Once, long, oh, very long ago, he 
seemed to remember his father lift- 
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ing him on high as Joe Barton had 
lifted the small Paulette. He re- 
called dimly, the laugh in the King’s 
eyes—the flash of his white teeth— 
the gilt braid on his dark coat that 
had felt so rough to the child’s soft 
cheek when he was held close for 
a moment before his father put him 
down. 

“But it must have been long ago,” 
he told himself a bit sorrowfully, 
when, lying upon a narrow cot be- 
tween sheets that smelt of lavender, 
he could not sleep for the strange- 
ness. “I must have been very little 
at the time.” And then his thoughts 
returned to the astounding present: 
the supper of “mush and milk” in 
the thick blue bowls. How good it 
tasted! The laughter and happiness 
around that crowded table — the 
thrill of trimming the lovely fir tree, 
another new experience to tell his 
mother, some day. For the post- 
man had brought a stepladder from 
the shed which Nikky himself had 
been allowed to mount, and while 
his fingers trembled with ecstasy 
and excitement, he had affixed the 
star of Bethlehem to the topmost 
branch! 

It was a proud, proud moment for 
the little King. 

“But I liked best to watch /a petite 
Paulette when she set the lighted 
candle in the window to guide the 
Christ child,” mused the boy sleep- 
ily. “And it was fun to hang the 
stockings all by ourselves . . . ready 
for Santa Claus. ... And Jeanne 
Marie kissed me good-night . . . just 
like ... the others. ... I wish my 
mother . . . had been here... .” 
The little King was fast asleep. 

It was Paulette who woke him, 
standing in her warm, pink flannel 
“nighty” at his bedside, her dark 
curls bobbing as she cried that it 
was morning—it was Christmas !— 

















that Santa Claus had been there, 
and the stockings were waiting to be 
opened! And he was not to dress, 
but to run down quickly to the 
warm sitting room where Joey, and 
Rosalie, and Pierre were dancing 
about in great impatience — where 
the R. F. D. man, looking strangely 
unfamiliar in an old gray wrapper, 
was shouting “Merry Christmas!” 
And Jeanne Marie (the only one 
who had risen in time to dress, it 
seemed) gave him a Christmas kiss 
as she lifted down the stocking 
that had hung so limply from the 
mantel the night before, and now 
was bulging with big, red, shiny 
apples; nuts covered with silver 
paper (from the yeast cakes with 
which Mrs. Santa Claus had made 
her bread, explained Paulette)— 
and last, right in the very toe and 
wrapped in miles and miles of 
bright red paper—a shining penny! 

It never occurred to the happy 
little boy to compare the contents 
of that stocking with the one that 
Santa Claus had brought him a year 
before. He thrilled with joy at the 
unwrapping of a bright tin trumpet 
adorned with a cord and tassel of 
gay worsted that Jeanne Marie had 
fashioned with clever fingers after 
the clock struck midnight. He 
beamed on a pair of scarlet mittens, 
discarding his fur gloves scornfully 
when, after a satisfying dinner, the 
R. F. D. man took them for a coast 
on the hill behind the cottage. 

The sun was setting when they 
returned, and Jeanne Marie had put 
the house in order. Mush for sup- 
per was simmering fragrantly upon 
the stove; and later, when the blue 
bowls were washed and put away, 
there followed a time of peace and 
gladness which in years to come was 
a cherished and refreshing memory 
to Nicholas VII. of Monravia: 
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It was when Joe Barton put a 
great log upon the fire and lifted the 
sleepy, small Paulette onto his knee 
—when Joey sat cross-leggéd by 
the hearth watching the flames 
dance up the chimney—when Pierre 
and Rosalie snuggled close to their 
father on the settle; and Jeanne 
Marie, lighting the candles before 
the Virgin, lifted Nikky onto her 
lap and told them that wondrous 
story of the first Christmas which 
is ever new.... 

“Tell it again, ma mére,”’ mur- 
mured her sleepy baby when she 
finished; but the mother only smiled, 
responding gently: 

“Not now, petite; but I will sing 
you the song my grand-pére used to 
sing when he was a voyageur on 
the beeg St. Lawrence and I was as 
small as Nikky here. Always at 
Christmas time we made him sing 
for us of those Scarlet Hills and the 
groves of cedar.” And in a sweet, 
melodious voice Jeanne Marie sang 
softly: 


“Brothers, we go to the Scarlet 
Hills: 

(Little gold sun, come out of the 
dawn!) 

There we will meet in the cedar 
groves; 

(Shining white dew, come down!) 

There is a bed where you sleep so 
sound, 

The little good folk of the hills will 
guard, 

Till the morning wakes and your 
love comes home. 

(Fly away, heart, to the Scarlet 
Hills!)” 


“There is a bed where you sleep 
so sound. ... ” Nikky’s tired eye- 
lids drooped slowly . . . slowly. Such 
a beautiful song, he was thinking. 
And Jeanne 


Such a sleepy song. 
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Marie held him a bit closer as she 
crooned: “Till the morning wakes 
... and your love comes home... . 
Fly away, heart .. . to the Scarlet 
Rkses” 

Save for that sweet, low voice 
and the crackling log upon the fire, 
the room was very still; so still, 
that though Nikky did not want to 
miss one moment of this precious 
day, his eyes would not stay open 
as he lay so comfortably with his 
head against the motherly bosom 
of Jeanne Marie. Almost he was 
asleep; and then a breath of cold 
air seemed to fan his cheek, and he 
sat up, blinking. The doctor was 
in the doorway, a hand upraised as 
if asking that Jeanne Marie sing on. 
But it seemed that she was to sing 
no more of that old, old song which 
the voyageurs had loved. The 
boy’s eyes opened wider. He stared, 
strangely. The doctor was not 
alone! There was one beside him 
—a slender, dark-clad figure... . 

“Mother! — My mother!” cried 
the little King. 


. * * 


It was on an evening in late Jan- 
uary that the R. F. D. man burst 
into that same room, shouted for 
Jeanne Marie, and with an air of 
importance and excitement, spread 
out a newspaper on the table. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, and point- 
ed to a picture. “Look, Jeanne 
Marie. He was a King!” 

“Who?” questioned Joey, who 
stood nearest. “Why! that’s a pic- 
ture of Nikky and his mother! Who 
was a King, Dad?” 

“Him,” answered the father, nod- 
ding solemnly. “King of Mon— 
somethingorother I never heard of. 
Don’t tear that paper, kiddies! I’m 
going to frame it. Gosh! I can’t 
scarcely credit such a thing hap- 
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penin’ to us. Seems that his moth- 
er’s a real Queen—Octavy, they call 
her in the paper. And blamed if 
I can’t shut my eyes and see her on 
her knees in this very room, holdin’ 
her little boy just like any common 
mother—cryin’ and laughin’ all at 
once—tellin’ him how the boat was 
delayed because o’ fog—and was he 
well? — and what a big boy he'd 
grown, and—” 

“Does she live in a castle?” broke 
in Rosalie, her eyes big and blue at 
the idea. “Queens always live in 
castles in the story books. But she 
said, honest she did, that our sit- 
ting room was beautiful! Don’t 
you remember, Daddy? Nikky, he 
asked her if it wasn’t; and she 
looked all round at every little thing 
an’ then said yes, it was the beauti- 
fullest room in all the world! Didn’t 
she, Mother?” 

“An’ she kissed us good-bye— 
just like our tante Madelinette or 
grand-mére!” Pierre’s high voice 
was strangely hushed with awe. “If 
only I’d known she was a Queen, 
Mother, I wouldn’t have washed off 
that kiss—not ever.” 

“She kissed me too!” This was 
wee Paulette, standing straight and 
important before her father. “She 
hugged me tight, Daddy, an’ said 
she wished ’at Nikky had my curls. 
An’ she kissed ma mére. Right on 
both cheeks she kissed her. Where 
did she kiss you, Daddy, when she 
went away?” 

Joe Barton laughed, lifted his 
baby girl and hugged her as had 
Queen Octavia. 

“I guess maybe a Queen can’t kiss 
a postman, honey; but she said she 
was never goin’ to forget me, long 
as she lived. She said that, standin’ 
right under Jim Baines’s elm trees 
with the wind blowin’ her pretty 
hair, and tears in her eyes, too. 




















“You see, accordin’ to this piece 
in the paper, there was a sort o’ 
revolution in her country, and they 
sent Bunny (I mean the King, of 
course) clear over here so’s he 
wouldn’t be kidnapped maybe by 
those crazy people that was stormin’ 
the castle gates like the mob in that 
story book o’ Joey’s. Likely enough 
his poor mother, even if she is a 
Queen, was worryin’ about him 
somethin’ dreadful all this time. 
Didn’t she come for him soon as 
those Revolutionaries or whatever 
you call ’em, got calmed down? And 
when I remember how she thanked 
us for givin’ her little boy a happy 
Christmas — and how I called him 
Bunny (no wonder that doll from 


. Paris threw a fit!) —and how his 


eyes sparkled at the penny we 
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shined up—I mean” (with an apol- 
ogetic glance at Jeanne Marie), “I 
mean the penny that Santa Claus 
put in his stocking—and how he sat 
right down to our kitchen table 
eatin’ mush and milk like anybody 
else—and him a King—Well, this 
is a proud day for us,” ended the 
R. F. D. man with strange solemnity. 
“Pourquoi?” asked Jeanne Marie. 
She had come close, laying a hand 
upon her husband’s shoulder; but 
she did not look at him, nor at the 
children, nor even at the picture of 
Nikky and his lovely mother. Her 
eyes had strayed to the Madonna 
and Babe above the mantel, strayed 
there and lingered for a moment as 
she said, quite gently: “But why, 
mon cher? Do we not always enter- 
tain a King—at Christmas time?” 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the course of his article in our November issue, on “The Problem 









of Anglo-Roman Union,” Rev. J. de Bivort de la Saudée, S.J., wrote: “A 
serious doubt about this validity [the validity of ordination] obliges one 
to be re-ordained conditionally.” It is one of the teasing problems of 
editorial work to explain how such a sentence was permitted to stand. 
For of course, it is the custom of the Church to ordain convert ministers 
from Anglicanism absolutely, not conditionally, and no Catholic priest 
in this country or in England could possible be unaware of that custom. 
Indeed, Father de la Saudée himself, in a letter which reached us too late, 
made the necessary correction. THE CATHOLIC WorLp takes this occasion 
to commend the exactness with which its pages are read. The magazine 
had hardly gone from the press when corrections began to pour in. Even 
the laymen amongst our readers evidently know their theology. 

One of our correspondents, a professor of theology, adds a further 
criticism, which must be accepted as true. He says: “Moreover, the writer 
implies that the invalidity of Anglican Orders was declared by Leo XIII. 
because of the defective form used in the ordination of Parker and the 
other early bishops of the Anglican Church. In reality, the reason alleged 
by the Pope was defect of form and of intention, and this applied to the 
Anglican Orders for at least a century after the Church of England was 
established.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. “OR, WHAT YOU WILL” 


N the year 1600, Elizabeth of Eng- 

land was sixty-seven. Mary Stuart 
was buried with her high hopes and 
her beauty; Philip II., in another 
world, could see little boys at Eton 
dribbling ink on the driftwood of 
the Armada; Catherine de Medici 
had gone, chief mourner for four 
crowned Kings. Elizabeth had sur- 
vived her enemies. Gold from far- 


away corners of the world had 
come to the Island where the poets 
were singing. Three hundred men 
of letters for a population of less 


than modern London. Into the 
harbors of England sailed the ships 
that had encircled vast continents; 
their seamen unbeaten by storm or 
scurvy or the odds of battle with 
the mystery of the unknown. The 
world was becoming a smaller, more 
compact unity. The literature of 
France and Spain and Italy was 
being read and translated. The 
classics were cherished and familiar. 

But a field in Flanders had been 
the deathbed of the gentle Sidney; 
Sir Francis Drake had hoisted his 
last sail; Burleigh had breathed his 
last counsel; Walsingham and 
Knowles would enter no more audi- 
ence chambers. The Queen had 
survived her best servants. 

The Globe Theater in Southwark, 
however, was pregnant with crea- 
tion. Will Shakespeare’s quill ran 
melodiously on the skirts of the 
Comic Muse; songs sang themselves 
into the folios. The future was 


beckoning; the moment magnani- 
mous. He was a poet, recognized 
by the Court, with an Earl for a 
patron. He had dramatized the 
glories of his England, it was time 
for lovemaking. Romeo and Juliet 
immortalized the pure flame of 
young passion; Midsummer Night's 
Dream wove moonshine around its 
vagaries; its gaieties had found 
place in a forest idyl; in Twelfth 
Night love is fancy bred and lyrical. 
The note sounded by Jacques is 
struck but sweetened; cynicism be- 
comes a wistful sigh, a zephyr of 
melancholy. But, except for that 
metaphysical fairy tale, The Tem- 
pest, Twelfth Night was the last 
comedy. The next year was to see 
the downfall of the gorgeous Essex 
and Shakespeare’s Earl of South- 
ampton; the tragedy of Pembroke 
—supposedly the W.H. of the Son- 
nets. Meanwhile 


“Present mirth hath present 
laughter 
What’s to come is still unsure,” 


so set the scene for the Twelfth 
Night; or, What You Will—there’s 
the keynote! Take the story. It 
began with Plautus or wherever he 
heard the tale of the two brothers 
mistaken for each other. In a 
novelized Italian play, translated 
into French, the idea was borne to 
England. Gl’Ingannati was most 
likely performed in London in 1577. 

















We know it was given ten years 
later in a Latin version. The name, 
Cesario, comes from it. The other 
names are Italian, Spanish, Eng- 
lish—what you will! The country 
is Illyria, modern Dalmatia,—then 
a Venetian province,—but the Duke, 
who is sometimes called “Count,” 
and the Lady Olivia seem thoroughly 
Tuscan. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
are English in name and person. 
Into the artificial comedy of cir- 
cumstance, Shakespeare has inject- 
ed the comedy of character. The 
precious Countess who poses as a 
Niobe and who discards her affecta- 
tions for a masquerader; the lover 
in love with his own conceits; the 
Puritan beaten by his vanity. All 
of them caught in nets of their own 
weaving. There is a prodigality 
about the poetry of the writing. Was 
there ever another drinking scene 
that had tossed into it a lyric such 
as “Mistress Mine”? 

What should be the background 
for such a-‘dramatic revel? A musi- 
cal one such as Daly’s famed pro- 
duction? Elizabethan like Ben 
Greet’s? With elaborate scenery as 
the New Theater gave it? Miss 
Cowl has offered the most charming. 
It is, in truth, an old tale and she 
shows you the picture book. On 
the stage it stands and the clown 
turns the pages—as it so often hap- 
pens. The opened book forms the 
background for the players who are 
themselves, the illustrations. 

Of Miss Cowl’s Viola, it may be 
said what Sir Joshua Reynolds said 
of the lovely Mrs. Jordan, “She 
combines feeling with sportiveness 
and does as much by the music of 
her melancholy as by the music of 
her laugh.” To say nothing of the 
music of her voice. Unselfish, sin- 
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cere, sensitive and loving, Viola is 
one of the most winning of women. 
Miss Cowl has caught the humor 


with the gentleness. So did the 
other great Violas—Nielsen, Ada 
Rehan and Marlowe. Not since 
Maxine Elliott has there been a more 
radiant Olivia. Needless to say the 
Malvolio of Mr. Quartermaine is full 
of dignity nor does he ever give way 
to the temptation to farce even the 
garters! There may be less short 
laughs but there is more witty 
comedy in his playing. Unfortu- 
nately the Sir Toby is the cut and 
dried Falstaff in miniature. A tra- 
dition with which we disagree as it 
seems to introduce a dragging note 
into the froth of the laughter. James 
Lewis—whom we can remember— 
made Toby dry and quizzical—a 
gentleman always though inebriate. 
He was very funny. Sir Andrew 
used to be considered a fitting part 
for such men as Barrett and Drew 
and Wallack. The last human An- 
drew was Mr. Gottschalk who 
caught his laughs by a mincing mind, 
not relying on a wig and general 
idiocy. Feste the fool is good and 
what an interesting study the fools 
of Shakespeare would make. 

When the happy company dance 
through the gate in Olivia’s garden 
—the last page—the book closes 
after them. 


“A great while ago the world begun, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the 
rain: 

But that’s all one, our play is 
done.” 


But before we write Finis may 
we thank Messrs. Macgowan and 
Reed and Miss Cowl.—-At Marine 
Elliott’s Theater. 














II. 





Roar Cu1na.—Frank Soviet prop- 

aganda. To produce this tragedy 
of one of the popular poets and 
playwrights of Moscow, the Guild 
has turned the Martin Beck Theater 
into a miniature Hippodrome. A 
tank of sufficient depth to float 
many boats occupies most of the 
stage, and the quay of the river city 
of Wan Hsien is built out into the 
orchestra. Behind looms the prow 
of a British cruiser. Some of the 
scenes are on her forward deck, 
then, the sampans who veil it with 
their sails, glide apart. It is a clever 
and very effective device. The cur- 
tain is never lowered and when one 
enters, one perceives in the dim 
light certain prostrate figures on 
the steps of the quay who come to 
life as the play begins and the ris- 
ing sun calls into being the shifting, 
vocative crowds of coolies who stag- 
ger under their burdens across the 
wharves. 

The Anglo-Saxon exploitation of 
China is the burden of the drama. 
A truculent American fur trader, 
who underpays the coolies and tries 
to cheat his boatman out of a few 
pennies is hit on the head by an 
oar and drowns on his way back 
from the battleship. To protect 
European prestige, the British Cap- 
tain demands the execution of two 
Chinese. As the boatman who hit 
the bully has escaped, the Daoyin 
of Wan Hsien pleads on his knees 
for the innocent wretches who must 
suffer in reparation. The reply is 
a threat to train the big guns on the 
city. The Daoyin tries to telegraph 
Peking. British sailors seize the 
office. To save their families and 
city, the coolies draw lots. The 
mystery is that such starved and 
miserable creatures should set any 
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store to living. One understood it 
a little better when the machine for 
death by strangulation was brought 
in. We are not ashamed to say that 
at that point we left the theater. 
If public executions are illegal, why 
are there reproductions permitted? 
Everyone’s heart was wrung to 
misery by the sufferings of the coo- 
lies; why then add the brutalizing 
effect of physical torture on an audi- 
ence supposedly composed of sensi- 
tive and highly civilized people? 
We are not Bolsheviki trained to 
horrors. The story of the troubles 
of the people of Wan Hsien is 
dragged out in a sprawling fashion 
with a good many repetitious scenes 
on the H. M. S. Europa burlesquing 
tourists, missionaries, merchants 
and all Anglo-Saxon governments 
and officials. 

As in all pure propaganda there 
is a mixture of lies and truth. We 
are not proud of the white man’s 
part in China, not all of it. Not all 
missionaries have walked in the 
footsteps of Francis Xavier. But 
Dr. Chang told us only last summer 
that China had repudiated Bolshe- 
vism. The President is now a Chris- 
tian. Evidently educated China does 
not gauge the Gospels by the lowest 
specimen of European. One result 
of Roar China is to make one shud- 
der that one hasn’t given and given 
to the Famine Fund and again and 
again to the Missions where little 
girls, like the one sold to the Ameri- 
can reporter for six dollars, are 
sheltered. An extraordinary triumph 
of direction in the handling of the 
crowds and the atmosphere, Roar 
China comes like a sob in the throat 
of the universe for the brutal ele- 
ment in mankind and the unheard 
wails of the outcasts and down- 

















trodden. — At the Martin Beck 
Theater. 


ELIZABETH THE QuEEN.—“Yet this 
I account the glory of my crown 
that I have reigned with your loves.” 
Up a steep flight of steps in West- 
minster Abbey is a small dusty room 
lined with square boxes, glass faced 
and standing up on end like coffins; 
and coffins they are of worldly 
glory for they encase the waxen 
funeral effigies of royalty. Strange 
ghostly figures, clothed in authentic 
apparel; their faces the imprint of 
death masks. And now out of that 
remote and forgotten chamber has 
stepped a Queen. It sounds incred- 
ible but you have only to go to a 
theater in 52d Street to see her—to 
hear her laugh, that deep full- 
throated chuckle that came from 
King Hal; to start as her sudden 
sparks of temper flare or her wit 
crackles; to watch her show men 
how to govern their own kind. 

Mr. Maxwell Anderson has writ- 
ten an historical play in a modern 
form. He has weighed the data of 
history and tossed out the facts like 
chaff. For more intense unity and 
spiritual verity, he has twisted dates 
and juggled actual events. Quite 
rightly he has changed the name 
from Elizabeth and Essex to Eliza- 
beth the Queen, for it is the drama 
of a sovereign soul; the struggle to 
determine values— power and the 
people in the scales against the lux- 
ury of private pleasures and pains. 
Life pulling and the crown calling. 
For his story, Mr. Anderson has 
chosen the climax of the career of 
Lord Essex. The Irish expedition; 
his failure as the Commander; his 
disgrace; his attempted coup d’état 
and execution. In one short half 
hour he has compressed events that 
historically covered in their course 
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a year and a half. In the scene in 
the Council Chamber in Act II., the 
Queen and her Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land present in one great scene a 
kaleidoscope of the shifting pas- 
sions and emotions that it took 
months and months in real life to 
develop. It is an interesting method 
and when done on this broad scale, 
legitimate, for the kernel of reality 
is not whether Essex, returning 
from Ireland, rushed headlong into 
the Queen’s bed chamber or council 
room or lay feverishly unsettled for 
weeks before actual rebellion, but 
that he did put before his sovereign 
the alternative between queenship 
and womanhood. The play ends on 
that interview in the Tower that 
took place only in their souls. When 
Elizabeth watches Essex leaving her 
for the headsman, it is her own 
heart, all that remains to her of 
youth and life that is passing down 
those stairs. In her hunted eyes 
we read the price—the price that 
comes so much dearer than we often 
know. 

The play is written concisely and 
with distinction. Raleigh and Ba- 
con and Robert Cecil and his father, 
—who was historically dead. The 
pictures of Tudor England owe 
much to the splendor of the Beef- 
eaters’ scarlet against the gray or 
tapestried walls. It is not the merry 
England where the mavis wakes or 
the throstle sings or the villagers 
Elizabeth cherished baited their 
bears or swung in sturdy dances on 
the green. It is the England of 
armed men and stone vaulted cham- 
bers and the Tower. The combina- 
tion of sixty-seven and thirty-five 
is not so preposterous as shown by 
Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt for it 
is the mental attraction of two 
dominant wills and minds. Mr. 
Lunt gives the dash, the rashness 
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and unstable ambitions of Essex 
but not quite the intensity of his 
youth. In some subtle, magical 
manner, Miss Fontanne conveys as 
she first enters the stage the fact 
that she is physically spent. But 
her spirit snaps its slender fingers 
in the face of Time. It is difficult 
to call her Miss Fontanne for she 
is the Queen. Elizabeth, stripped 
naked to her soul; her weakness, 
her greatness, her brilliance; inex- 
cusable, unreliable, unbelievable and 
yet Elizabeth for whom great men 
thought it a privilege to die. Bravo 
to a great actress and her art!—At 
the Guild Theater. 


Tuts OnE MAn.—A first play that 
combines form with a real idea 
must carry a certain excitement. 
Sidney Buchman conceived a spirit- 
ual struggle between two brothers 
and has written it in terms of melo- 
drama. Of course that is just what 
Shakespeare did, but he took for his 
protagonists great people. To make 
concrete the contrast between phys- 
ical and spiritual strength, this new 
playwright has made his hero a 
master cracksman. We are grate- 
ful he isn’t a bootlegger. In another 
period the same type might have 
been a soldier of fortune. 

For the sake of his central theme, 
the author has been clever in dis- 
regarding all moral complications. 
Without excuse or explanation we 
are introduced to Saul, returning, 
handcuffed to a detective, to see his 
dying Mother. To accept his being 
a crook is necessary to the thesis. 
Saul is more than just tough. We 
discover that his Mother’s death 
means merely a chance for escape; 
his embrace of his wife covers the 
slipping to her of a note of direc- 
tions. Marvin, the younger brother, 
understands. In his weak body is 
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all the tenderness that Saul lacks. 
Somehow he must offer himself in 
atonement for Saul’s sins and let 
his love redeem Saul. Together in 
a spiritual union, the two brothers 
will form a real man. The most 
interesting parts of the play are 
when Saul, in his dumb, animal 
way, feels the mysterious, pervading 
force of Marvin’s devotion and 
fights to escape it. He hates the 
weak thing of which he is afraid. 

How the plot contrives to have 
Marvin gain his point and his im- 
molation, is immaterial. It is a spe- 
cies of movie sequence. What is 
important is that it cannot spoil the 
idea, which triumphs. It is hard 
to say how much of this is due to 
the author and how much to Paul 
Muni, who is definitely a _ great 
actor. He is a Caliban—a faun—an 
incarnation of all brute creation 
struggling against the higher power 
it cannot face; and while conveying 
all the inner connotation of his 
part, he never overlooks the out- 
ward man. So far as we know the 
type—principally from other plays 
—it is a good study. The part of 
Marvin is very much overwritten. 
Neither the lines nor the acting are 
entirely convincing but Paul Guil- 
foyle does manage to give the im- 
pression of a man driven by an 
ideal. Though we feel that Mr. 
Buchman might have encompassed 
a great play had he employed a dif- 
ferent background and higher types 
of men for his brothers, he may 
have felt that the theme would 
emerge more clearly from a lower 
setting where Saul’s brute force 
was not overlaid by the subtleties 
of manners and education. At all 
events we await the next play and 
Muni’s further career with hopeful 
expectancy.—At the Morosco Thea- 
ter. 




















PrINCESS CHARMING.—She lingers 
in the memory with melodious 
echoes, beguiling to eye and ear. 
Though so very lavish this “musical 
romance,” with a book adapted by 
Jack Donohue, wears its cloth of 
gold with distinction. The vicissi- 
tudes of a Princess on her way to a 
royal bridegroom, lead us through 
revolutions, throne rooms, embas- 
sies and palace gardens to say noth- 
ing of the moonlit deck of a battle 
cruiser. 

The story is a combination of An- 
thony Hope and the old Paris type 
of farce of highly unrealistic naugh- 
tiness. In contrast to the chival- 
rous naval Captain of Robert Halli- 
day, with his ideals and appealing 
tenor, is the monocled monarch 
of George Grossmith who as a 
bachelor could never be called a 
Puritan. What might be the vil- 
lainess in melodrama is softened 
by music into a comedy countess. 
Jeanne Aubert has style and humor 
and her voice does justice to the 
most popular song of the evening, 
“I Love Love.” To keep up with 
her, Victor Moore, proves himself 
a hardworking comedian. It is diffi- 
cult to decide which is the prettier 
in the chorus—the girls or their 
dresses. The Rasch ballets are in 
keeping. Evelyn Herbert is the 
Princess who christens this tuneful 
entertainment. Too sophisticated 
for children. — At the Imperial 
Theater. 


SIEGFRIED.—Last season Paris was 
all agog with this play of Giraudoux. 
The idea that any Frenchman—even 
one without a memory—could be- 
come a German and, what is more, 
the leader of political Germany— 
caused some to boycott the theater. 
The unidentified soldier, taught to 
live again by Fraulein Eva, feels 
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desperately his family isolation. 
Parents are sought for him all over 
Germany but the leader of the Con- 
servative party recognizes his liter- 
ary style as being so similar to a 
French writer who is “missing,” 
that he sends for this Forestier’s 
former fiancée. In a word duel with 
Eva, Genevieve convinces Siegfried 
—or Forestier—of his real nation- 
ality. He decides that an authentic 
tradition means more than a career. 
He resigns office, after triumphing 
over a revolution, and buys a ticket 
to Paris. 

As Genevieve, Miss Le Gallienne, 
is delightful. As Siegfried, Ben Ami, 
quite indescribably bad. He is 
wooden, stilted, brimming over with 
unattractive mannerisms. No play 
could survive his performance. 
Siegfried at best is a witty discus- 
sion of national characteristics. The 
dialogue is copious; as now pre- 
sented, tedious. A sample of the 
lighter vein is when Genevieve ob- 
jects to the furnishings of Sieg- 
fried’s office—particularly the smok- 
ing stand. 


“RoBINEAU: You’re unreasonable 
— it’s charming. 

“GENEVIEVE: And practical! 

“RoBINEAU: Very. Look—you take 
the match from the squirrel, scratch 
it on Wotan’s back and light the 
cigarette you find in the swan. The 
ashes you throw into this Valkyrie 
and the butt in the bear. The Ger- 
mans like to connect their legendary 
heroes with the most trivial func- 
tions. It’s life to them.” 


—At the Civic Repertory. 


ON THE Spot.—“I hope you don’t 
mind its being strong,” said one 
stout lady to another just behind 
me, “because I think it’s real inter- 
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esting.” Really instructive as to 
native habits and customs has 
proved Mr. Edgar Wallace’s visit 
last summer to Chicago to study at 
close quarters bootlegging royalty. 
The prolific progenitor of cheap 
mystery has produced a melodrama, 
rightly hailed by the press as 
bunkum but swallowed in gulps by 
the public. Broadway was also the 
spawn of a clash between rival 
gangs of bootleggers; but Broadway, 
in retrospect, seems almost poetic 
as compared to On the Spot. 
In the older drama, the hero and 
heroine were an interlude with a 
hint of rose color but On the Spot 
is pure yellow. Yellow is Tony 
Perrelli, the protagonist and gang 
leader; yellow are his gunmen, yel- 
low his rival, yellow his latest blonde 
and, despite the efforts of the author, 
yellow in more than her com- 
plexion, the Chinese woman who 
loves Tony. In fact the worst mo- 
ments in the drama are the maudlin 
attempts at pathos attempted by 
Mr. Wallace concerning Minn Lee. 
Though the Police Inspector wipes 
a tear from his right eye about her, 
to love a man who has made his 
fortune not only in trafficking in 
liquor but in women; who can sell 
his own servants and murder men 
like vermin, may stamp a woman 
as faithful but criminal. The famous 
gang funeral in Chicago evidently 
caught Mr. Wallace’s fancy, for the 
first curtain goes down on the co- 
lossal floral tribute presented by 
Tony to the brother-in-law of the 
man he has just had “bumped off.” 
“It would pay us to grow our own 
flowers,” is the cheeriest line. 
“You’re dumb. Be it,” a sample of 
Wallace’s try at American wise- 
cracks. 
The scene is laid intimately in 
Tony’s palatial suite with vaulted 
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ceiling and near Rubens’ frescoes— 
a travesty on a beer garden and a 
guttersnipe’s idea of a palace. An 
unpleasant detail is a statue of the 
Madonna. The story is naturally 
a dirty one and the best dramatic 
turn is the trick ending. Crane 
Wilbur as Tony does a clever im- 
personation and tinges it with farce. 
—At Edgar Wallace’s Forrest 
Theater. 


Girt Crazy.—For those who know 
jazz, here is the latest thing by 
Gershwin. It seemed to us that 
there was not a single unsyncopated 
note but we knew enough to realize 
that it was jazz of a higher order. 
So is the production—for this spe- 
cies of comedy. So well-lighted and 
designed are the sets that even a 
barroom in Arizona becomes pre- 
sentable. There are no stars in the 
cast but a Hebrew named Willie 
Howard from sheer persistence in 
foolishness achieves his laughs. He 
also does impersonations. For 
those who relish “Blues,” Miss Mer- 
man elicits rounds of applause with 
“I Got Rhythm.” At least we think 
that this is of the “Blues” genus. 
Then there is a male quartette who 
contribute “Bidin’ My Time.” But 
the outstanding feature seemed the 
chorus who execute with perfect 
precision the most intricate convo- 
lutions at double time. Most of the 
time they even wear stockings and 
only once are distinctly inappro- 
priately clad for winter weather.— 
At the Alvin Theater. 


THE MAN IN PossEssion.—Could 
there be a neater title for a hero or 
one more admirably suited as a tag 
for the curtain in a comedy? This 
particular hero is also a “Bum Bail- 
iff” or the officer who is sent by the 
Sheriff to guard the furniture of 

















any English debtor against whom 
his creditor has procured a writ of 
judgment. When the debtor hap- 
pens to be a beautiful widow in 
Mayfair and the Bum Bailiff is a 
Cambridge man of sporting tend- 
encies who, to accommodate the very 
beautiful hostess is not above act- 
ing as her footman, and finds him- 
self ushering in his horrified, mid- 
dle-class family, there is developed 
an excellent situation which the lat- 
est English cast, headed by the de- 
lightful Miss Isabel Jeans and Les- 
lie Banks, play up to the smartest 
pitch. 

Though it is made quite patent 
that the beautiful widow has had a 
past that impinges dangerously on 
the present, we are not ashamed to 
say that we were prudish enough to 
resent its engulfing the hero. Not 
that he is such a peerless hero for 
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he has just served his three months 
for a questionable commercial trans- 


action. Marriage is emphasized at 
the end but more because the hero 
who has learned legal caution does 
not relish being turned back at El- 
lis Island for moral turpitude. 
Moral turpitude, indeed, is the key- 
note of this really clever comedy 
which, we believe, was considered 
not at all innocent in London. 
There is a bitter and crooked note 
of cynicism underlying its light- 
hearted joking. Both chastity and 
business ethics are included in its 
shafts of mockery. Sympathy is 
asked and won for the two agree- 
able sinners. If The Man in Posses- 
sion plays as long as Bird in Hand, 
it will surprise our optimism. The 
ugly note was like a slug at the core 
of a pleasant peach. Such a pity!— 
At the Booth Theater. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1929 


Birp 1n Hanp.—A delightful 
comedy in Drinkwater’s most pleas- 
ing vein; the doings of a day and a 
night at an old English inn forming 
the subject matter.—At the 49th 
Street Theater. 


2. May, 1930 


THE GREEN PASTURES.—A modern 
Negro miracle play of Adam’s Crea- 
tion and Fall and the Promise of 
Man’s Redemption. As naive and 
fervent as the spirituals sung be- 
tween the scenes. An oasis on 
Broadway.—At the Sam H. Harris 
Theater. 

3. June 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—A beautiful 
and exciting production overflowing 





with poetry and music. Miss Le 
Gallienne’s Juliet is the finest in re- 
cent years. One sees the girl de- 
velop into womanhood; a woman of 
the Renaissance, courageous and 
passionate yet with a native Italian 
prudence. The Friar and Nurse 
are far above any average. Here is 
something worth seeing.—At the 
Civic Repertory. 


LysistraTa.—A Greek farce writ- 
ten by Aristophanes for masculine 
audiences, presented in a garbled 
version, whose scenes are eternally 
shameless but whose horseplay re- 
mains horse humor forever. Its 


wit is still witty, and, handsomely 
—if inappropriately—staged, most 
of New York seems to enjoy what 
would probably have brought a 
blush to a pagan matron.—At the 
44th Street Theater. 
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Mrs. Moonuicnut.—A fantasy, 
starring Edith Barrett as the girl 
who once wished on a fairy neck- 
lace that she might never grow old 
and who finds the fulfillment full of 
tragic consequences. The cast with 
Sir Guy Standing, Haidee Wright 
and Leo Carroll is an unusual one 
and the play is produced with Mr. 
Charles Hopkins’ usual taste and 
gracefulness.—At the Charles Hop- 
kins Theater. 

THAT’s GRATITUDE.—Mr. Craven’s 
latest small-town comedy. The best 
he has written for some time. The 
characters are all well taken but 
Mr. Craven has not been generous 
enough to himself.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


OncE IN A LiFETIME.—The most 
enjoyable farce that has appeared 
for a long time as well as a search- 
ing satire on the waste and extrava- 
gant business methods of Holly- 
wood. Jean Dixon seems to draw 
a laugh with every line and Mr. 
Kaufman—one of the authors—ap- 
pears in person to deliver a polemic. 
If you are thoroughly disgusted 
with the theater in general, this will 
restore your good humor. It is also 
decent fun.—At the Music Bor. 


Up Pops THE Devit. — After a 
rowdy opening, this comedy of 
Greenwich Village improves through 
the later acts and ends on a sincere 
and human note. Sally Bates and 
Roger Pryor, are the young couple 
who did remember to marry in spite 
of living in the Village. — At the 
Masque Theater. 


Nina Rosa.—A Shubert operetta 
considerably below their best stand- 
ard, with neither music, humor nor 
setting to recommend it particu- 
larly. Peggy and Cortiz contribute 
a tango and Armida is lithe and 
feathery as comedienne without 
much comedy.—At the Majestic 
Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS, adult 
actors under the direction of Adri- 
enne Morrison, continue, every Fri- 
day afternoon, their plays for chil- 


dren, having presented during No- 
vember, A. A. Milne’s imaginative 
fantasy, Make-Believe. With its 
generous mixture of fairy prin- 
cesses, noble woodchoppers and 
ignoble princes, pirates, cannibals 
and Father Christmases, it proved 
a delight to its juvenile audiences. 
The next production, early in De- 
cember, will be Bertram Bloch’s 
The Princess Who Wouldn’t Say 
Die.— At the Princess Theater. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ANIMALS AND CHRISTMASTIDE 


ONG ago, St. Francis, full of 
“reverence for the Son of God, 
Whom on such a night, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary did lay in the stall be- 
tween the ox and ass,” desired that 
the cattle should have an extra sup- 
ply of food on Christmas morning. 
And this gracious wish that the 
animals should participate (in the 
only way possible for them) in 
Christmas joy is still carried out, 
practically, in different parts of Eu- 
rope, not only in the Catholic South, 
but in the Protestant North, by peo- 
ple who hardly know the name of 
the Saint of Assisi. 

There is the English farmer of 
the West country, who must him- 
self bring the first feed—the double 
ration of oats and hay—for horse 
and cows, or else misfortune will 
dog his step throughout the year. 

A better custom was usual in 
Scotland before the “Reformation,” 
when the farmer before feeding his 
beasts, went into each byre and 
stable at midnight on the Eve, and 
there said an Ave and Paternoster 
for them. 

In Denmark and Norway, it is the 
“little brothers” of the air, the wild 





birds that receive a special largesse. 
For every householder fixes on the 
gable ends of house and barn a 
great sheaf of corn for the birds’ 
Christmas feast. In Spain and Italy 
too, grain is scattered freely for do- 
mestic fowls, while in Silesia plenti- 
ful supplies of wheat are given to 
all animals on Christmas Eve. 

And there is said to be a quaint 
survival of old customs in some 
Norwegian districts, where farmers 
who brew their own ale, allot a lib- 
eral portion to their cattle. 

The vision of the Bethlehem sta- 
ble was surely the source of many 
of those homely traditions and cus- 
toms, which originating centuries 
ago, exist still in unsophisticated 
country places. 

Of this nature is that pleasant 
English West country legend of 
the farm cattle kneeling in worship 
of the Holy Child at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, or as Somerset men 
put it, “the Master ox lowed softly 
three times, then kneeled towards 
the cratch” (manger). 

And all over England, many a 
country child has run out to the or- 
chard on the Holy Eve, and with 
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ear pressed against a beehive, lis- 

tened intently to hear if the bees 
were humming gladly and loudly on 
this joyful night. 

Here and there in the Catholic 
South of Europe, one finds that the 
shepherd folk of pastoral villages 
follow closely the example of their 
Galilean predecessors. 

Midnight Mass at Alassio in Italy 
is known as “Shepherds’ Mass,” as 
after the address, the oldest shep- 
herd in the parish comes to the al- 
tar rails carrying a young lamb. 

The priest, who stands just in- 
side the rails, takes the lamb in his 
arms, blesses it with holy water, 
signs it with the sign of the cross, 
and gives it back to the old man. 
He after a low genuflection goes out 
of the church with the lamb—rep- 
resentative of the united flocks of 
the parish—and takes it back to the 
fold. 

There is a still more beautiful 
custom which takes place at Mid- 
night Mass in the partially ruined 
hill city of Les Baux in Provence, 
a custom which recalls vividly the 
drama of the Nativity. 

The twelfth century church is 
full to overflowing, for visitors from 
all over France come year after 
year to be present at the wonderful 
scene. Before Mass and during the 
intervals, old Provengal carols are 
sung; the shepherds’ chapel, the 
oldest part of the church, is ablaze 
with red candles. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, 
the celebrant holding a bambino or 
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statue of the Holy Child, takes his 
place just inside the altar rails, to 
face the procession coming up the 
center of the nave. 

First come the drummers and 
white-robed star-crowned children 
who place themselves on each side 
of the priest, singing, as angels did 
long ago, the Gloria in excelsis. 

Then comes the “char,” a sort of 
gocart lined with straw on which 
lies a very young lamb. The char 
is drawn by a well-horned ram, who 
every now and then shakes his bell 
loudly, as though he led his sheep 
down the mountainside. The shep- 
herds and shepherdesses follow, 
dressed in the old-world Provencal 
costume. 

Arrived at the rails, the head 
shepherd, old and _ white-haired, 
picks up the lamb and holds it in 
his arms, while he genuflects and 
kisses the tiny foot of the Bambino. 
Once more he genuflects, then gives 
the lamb to the first shepherdess, 
who in her turn, bows reverently, 
venerates the statue, and passes the 
lamb to her next neighbor. This 
procedure goes on until the young- 
est shepherd girl or boy has made 
the offering, when the head shep- 
herd taking the lamb again, genu- 
flects once more to the Presence 
within the Tabernacle, salutes the 

assembled worshipers, and goes out 
into the night; while the priest, 
turning to the altar, offers the Eter- 
nal Sacrifice for the shepherds of 
Les Baux and for all the world. 
F. M. VERRALL. 
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SONGS OF PURE JOY: CAROLS 


ERE is no body of poetry more 
beautiful than the carols of the 
Middle Ages. 





Though, apart from ours, they created loveliness out of 


the mystic ecstasies and unques- 
tioning faith of those forefathers of 














the most poverty-stricken materials. 
A church tune or a folk tune, some 
doggerel verse, a scrap or two of 
church Latin, allusions to the secu- 
lar accompaniments of the festival, 
some of them pagan and some of 
them profane, and all made rele- 
vant to the idea of the heavenly 
birth: these were the ingredients of 
the Christmas carol. It was, too, a 
song of and by the folk or com- 
moners. Whether sung in church 
or by the road or street-side, in 
great houses or in small, in hostels 
and tavern or in priory, they were 
all songs free from the restraint of 
ecclesiastical propriety, they were 
the spontaneous outbursts of the 
ordinary man and woman who has 
something to be glad about. 

The dominant note in carols of 
our early forbears is a familiar joy 
in something concerning all men 
and women very closely. And their 
joy is the expression of simple un- 
questioning faith—the foundation 
stone of the Church, to-day, yester- 
day, and forever. With a unanim- 
ity which in its absolute purity is 
now lost to us they sang believing- 
ly that 


“Thys King ys comyn to save man- 
kynde, 
As in the Scriptur truths we fynde; 
Therefore this song have we in 
mynde, 

In Excelsis Gloria!” 

The subject of their carols con- 
sists very often of some legend or a 
narrative based on Scriptural inci- 
dent. They give us, too, lyrics of 
pure feeling and spiritual fullness, 
often with a Latin refrain. Of these 
latter there is the widely-known 
“In Excelsis Gloria,” though in some 
respects it is surpassed by the less- 
er-known carol beginning: 
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Now is wel that ever 


“Nowel-el-el! 


was woe. 
A babe is born al of a may, 
Who brings savesyoun unto us. 
To hym we syngyn both nyght and 
day 
Veni Creator Spiritus.” 


There are, too, the beautiful 
“Cherry-Tree Carol,” and the “Three 
Ships,” but in the “Holy Well” is 
found one of the sweetest stanzas 
in all carol literature. 

The Boy Jesus has received His 
Mother’s permission to play, but on 
asking some children to let Him join 
in their frolicking at the Holy Well, 
they refuse on account of the pov- 
erty-stricken appearance of the car- 
penter’s son. Coming home in tears, 
He tells His Mother what they have 
thrown in His face, and she, in her 
motherly anger, knowing of the 
power within Him, advises Him to 
return and punish them. The re- 
ply is exquisitely simple. Only the 
utterly pure, utterly sincere in heart 
and spirit, could have framed it: 


“‘Nay, nay,’ sweete Jesu mildly 
said, 
‘Nay, nay, that cannot be, 
For there are too many sinful 
soules 
Cryinge out for the help of Me.’” 
And who that knows it can for- 
get the Carol of the Shepherd Boy. 
It is typical of the feeling of sim- 
ple peasant folk, such as are still 
found in out-of-the-way parts of 
Europe—and in Britain too despite 
the years of compulsory education 
and the inroads of Socialism. Wat, 
the “gud herdesboy,” is with his 
sheep by night on a hill when he 
beholds a “star rede as blod.” Fol- 
low it he knows he must, and he 
bids his fellow shepherds farewell: 
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“Now must I go where Cryst was 
born. 
Farewell, I cum agayn to-morn.” 
When he comes to Bethlehem, guid- 
ed by the star, 


“He fownd Jesu in a sympll place 
Betweene an ox and an ass.” 


Little he has to offer, but joyfully 
he gives his all, and returns. 


“Now may I well both hop and syng 
For I have bene at Crystes beryng. 
Home to my felowes now wy/ll I 

flyng 
Cryst of Hevyn to His blis us 
bryng.” 


Thus Wat and his kind sang at 
Christmas: finding refreshment of 
the spirit as well as of the body. 
Theirs was the time when the feu- 
dal lord and his family made merry 
with their underlings at Christmas, 
changed places at table with them, 
and feasted them with food such as 
Wat and his fellows tasted only at 
the Christmas Feast. 

Many of the most popular olden 
carols have the note of sorrow—as 
in the striking “Lullay, my child, 
and wepe no more.” In it we have 
the Infant foretelling to the Mother 
of His life and death. Our fore- 
fathers are puzzled at His lot on 
earth: 


“Fader of grace, wher thou hase 
Forgetyn thy lytyll Sonne.” 


And although their carol is a joy- 
ous thing they forget not the Cross, 
and with that exuberant insight ac- 
companying the medieval tempera- 
ment they project themselves into 
the feelings of His Mother, so keen 
is their emotion. 
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“Al of a clene maydyn our Lord 
was i-born, 
Us for to savyn that al was for- 
lorn, 
So blyssid be the tyme. 


“Lullay! Lullay! Lytil chyld, my 
owyn dere foda, 
How xalt thou sufferin, be naylid 
on the rode? 
So bylssid be the tyme.” 


All throughout the medieval car- 
ols runs the thought of Him as a 
babe, born “in assis stalle” and 
needing love and tenderness like 
any babe. Carols they had of feast- 
ing, too, and merriment; yet al- 
ways, and whatever the subject, 
there is the plea for forgiveness, for 
salvation: 


“In this tyme pray we 

To hym that deyid on the tre 
On us have mercy and pete 
And bryng us alle to his tour.” 


For in the Middle Ages and later, 
until the Renaissance agitated the 
minds of men, they were fixed as it 
were in contemplation of the mys- 
tery of the Nativity and the prom- 
ise given by Our Lord’s Passion. 
Thus it came that carols were ad- 
mitted in the Church throughout 
divers parts of England on Christ- 
mas Day. 

It is doubtful whether in their ac- 
tual origin carols were not more 
profane than pious. Yet the devo- 
tional heart of the people seized on 
them as a mode of expression of 
their simple direct faith in Him 
and the Spotless Virgin. In no 
other literature can be found such 
matchless songs of pure inspiration- 


‘al joy. And it was the heart of the 


Church that evoked them. 
N. TourNneur. 

















THE Day WE CELEBRATE 


WeE do not find in the earliest 
Christian times uniformity of ob- 
servance as to the day on which our 
Lord’s Nativity was commemorated. 
The earliest allusion to it is made 
by Clement of Alexandria, and is of 
so much importance that we shall 
give it at length. After speaking of 
the year of our Lord’s birth, he pro- 
ceeds: “And there are some who 
over curiously assign not only the 
year but even the day of the birth 
of our Saviour, which they say was 
in the 28th year of Augustus, on the 
25th day of Pachon. And the fol- 
lowers of Basilides celebrate also 
the day of His baptism, spending 
the night before in readings, and 
they say that it was in the 15th year 
of Tiberius Caesar, on the 15th of 
the month Tubi, but some say that 
it was on the 11th day of the same 
month. . . . Further, some of 
them say that he was born on the 
24th or 25th of Pharmuthi.” The 
two days here specified as those on 
which the Nativity was celebrated, 
Pachon 25, and Pharmuthi 24 or 25, 
are respectively May 20, April 21 or 
22. Jablonsky and Le Nourry infer 
from the language of Clement that 
Tubi 11 or 15 (January 6 or 10) 
was observed by the followers of 
Basilides as the day of the baptism 
as well as of the Nativity... . 

It was the general custom in early 
times, in the East, to fix the Nativ- 
ity on January 6, which thus served 
as the anniversary both for the 
Birth and the Epiphany. An illus- 
tration of this, not however apply- 
ing to an Oriental Church, may per- 
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haps be derived from the accounts 
of the visit of Julian the Apostate, 
when at Vienne in Gaul, to a church 
with the view of seeming in accord 
with the religion of his soldiery. 
Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of 
this visit as taking place on the 
Epiphany, and Zonaras on the Na- 
tivity. It is just possible, however, 
that the references may be to differ- 
ent events. 

To derive illustrations of the 
practice from distinctly Eastern 
sources, we may refer in the first 
place to a letter attributed to Cyril 
of Jerusalem, which professes to be 
addressed by him to Julius, bishop 
of Rome, on this subject. This let- 
ter, though a palpable forgery, af- 
fords interesting evidence of the 
existence of the practice of combin- 
ing the two feasts on January 6.... 
The bishop of Jerusalem com- 
plained of the inconvenience of 
celebrating the Nativity and the 
Epiphany on the same day, seeing 
that as he went in person to scenes 
commemorated by these _ events, 
Bethlehem and the Jordan, it was 
difficult to perform both journeys 
in one day, and the services were 
necessarily mutilated. He there- 
fore requests information as to the 
proper day of the Nativity, adding 
that Titus carried away to Rome 
the archives of the Jews from which 
the fact might be cleared up. The 
pope in answer declares that he has 
examined the records and finds that 
December 25 is the day on which 
the Nativity should be held. The 
latter of the two documents we have 
referred to adds that this decision 
caused much murmuring—‘“Now at 
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that time Gregory Theologus [Naz- 

ianzen) was at Constantinople, and 
there arose no small murmuring 
among the citizens, as though he 
had been dividing the feast, and 
they said, Thou hast divided the 
feast, and art casting us into idola- 
try.” According to this document 
the name of the bishop of Jerusalem 
in question was Juvenal, a succes- 
sor of Cyril.... 

The Western Church, so far as 
we can trace the matter back, seems 
to have kept the two festivals of the 
Nativity and Epiphany always dis- 
tinct. Jerome says unhesitatingly: 
“Et dies Epiphaniorum hucusque 
venerabilis est, non ut quidam pu- 
tant Natalis in carne, tunc enim ab- 
sconditus est, et non apparuit.” 
We may cite the very ancient Cal- 
endarium Carthaginense, which 
marks December 25 thus: “viii. Kal. 
Jan. Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Filii 
Dei,” with a note of the Epiphany 
on Jan. 6. We shall only cite here 
from two other ancient calendars, 
that of Bucherius and the Leonine, 
which Muratori refers approximate- 
ly to the dates 355, 488 a. pb. respec- 
tively. These severally mark the 
day, “Natus Christus in Bethlehem 
Judae,” “Natale Domini.” 

Evidence, however, is forthcom- 
ing to show that in the Roman 
Church the Epiphany was probably 
the older of the two festivals, and 
therefore in some respects the more 
important, for the ancient Ordo Ro- 
manus remarks: “Nec hoc praetere- 
undum est, quod secunda Nativitas 
Christi (i. e., the Epiphany), tot il- 
lustrata mysteriis, honoratior sit 
quam prima (i. e., Christmas).” 
Still this is after all only a matter 
of relative importance, and the Na- 
tivity is evidently accounted a fes- 

tival of the highest order in the 
Leonine Sacramentary, which is 
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certainly older than the Ordo which 
Hittorp refers to the time of Pepin 
and Charlemagne... . 
The most important piece of evi- 
dence, however, toward fixing the 
date of the change in the East by 
which December 25 became recog- 
nized as the day of the Nativity is 
to be found in a Homily of Chrysos- 
tom to the people of Antioch, which 
Montfaucon gives strong reasons 
for believing to have been delivered 
on December 25, 386. After saying 
how earnestly he had wished to see 
on the day of the Nativity a congre- 
gation like that which was then 
met together, Chrysostom proceeds: 
“Nevertheless it is not yet the tenth 
year since this day has been made 
manifest and plain to us, still as 
though it had been handed down to 
us from the beginning and many 
years ago, it has flourished thus 
through your zeal. And so a man 
would not err who should call it at 
once new and ancient,—new, in that 
it has recently been made known to 
us; but old and ancient, in that it 
has speedily won an equality with 
older festivals... .” And as plants 
of good stock speedily grow up and 
produce fruit, “so this day too, 
known from the beginning to those 
who inhabit the West, but brought 
to us not many years ago... .” The 
change, however, at first meets with 
opposition. “I know well,” he adds, 
“that many even yet dispute with 
one another about it, some finding 
fault with it and others defending 
it, . . . since it is old and ancient, 
for the prophets already foretold 
His birth, and from the beginning 
it has been manifest and notable to 
the dwellers from Thrace even to 
Gades.” Again he refers his hear- 
ers to the archives at Rome as a 
source whence certain evidence on 
the point could be obtained, and 














adds “from those who have an ac- 
curate knowledge of these things 
and inhabit that city, have we re- 
ceived this day. For they who dwell 
there, observing it from the begin- 
ning and by old tradition, them- 
selves sent to us now the knowl- 
edge of it.” Again after fixing April 
as the time of the Annunciation, he 
arrives for the Nativity at the month 
Apellaeus (December), “this pres- 
ent month, in which we celebrate 
the day.” 


—A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ed- 
ited by Witt1am Smirn and Samvuet CHEETHAM 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), Vol. I. pp. 
358-361. 
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THE PoWER oF Music 


MANY and sundry are the means 
which Philosophers and Physicians 
have prescribed to exhilarate a sor- 
rowful heart, to divert those fixed 
and intent cares and meditations, 
which in this malady so much of- 
fend; but in my judgement none so 
present, none so powerful, none so 
apposite, as a cup of strong drink, 
mirth, musick, and merry company. 
A most forcible medicine Jacchinus 
calls it: Jason Pratensis, a most ad- 
mirable thing, and worthy of con- 
sideration, that can so mollify the 
mind, and stay those tempestuous 
affections of it. Musica est menti 
medicina mestz, {music is] a roar- 
ing meg against Melancholy, to rear 
and revive the languishing soul, af- 
fecting not only the ears, but the 
very arteries, the vital and animal 
spirits; it erects the mind, and 
makes it nimble. This it will effect 
in the most dull, severe, and sor- 
rowful souls, expel grief with mirth, 
and if there be any clouds, dust, or 
dregs of cares yet lurking in our 
thoughts, most powerfully it wipes 
them all away, and that which is 
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more, it will perform all this in an 
instant: cheer up the countenance, 
expel austerity, bring in hilarity, in- 
form our manners, mitigate anger. 
Athenezus calleth it an infinite treas- 
ure to such as are endowed with it. 
Many other properties Cassiodorus 
reckons up of this our divine Mu- 
sick, not only to expel the greatest 
griefs, but it doth extenuate fears 
and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abat- 
eth heaviness, and to such as are 
watchful it causeth quiet rest; it 
takes away spleen and hatred, be it 
instrumental, vocal, with strings, 
wind; it cures all irksomeness and 
heaviness of the soul. Labouring 
men, that sing to their work, can tell 
as much, and so can soldiers when 
they go to fight, whom terror of 
death cannot so much affright, as 
the sound of trumpet, drum, fife, 
and such like musick, animates. It 
makes a child quiet, the nurse’s 
song; and many times the sound of 
a trumpet on a sudden, bells ring- 
ing, a carman’s whistle, a boy sing- 
ing some Ballad tune early in the 
street, alters, revives, recreates, a 
restless patient that cannot sleep in 
the night. In a word, it is so power- 
ful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, 
Regina sensuum, the Queen of the 
senses, by sweet pleasure (which is 
an happy cure); and corporal tunes 
pacify our incorporeal soul, and 
carries it beyond itself, helps, ele- 
vates, extends it. Scaliger gives a 
reason for these effects, because the 
spirits about the heart take in that 
trembling and dancing air into the 
body, are moved together, and 
stirred up with it, or else the mind, 
as some suppose, harmonically com- 
posed, is roused up at the tunes of 
musick. And ’tis not only men that 
are so affected, but almost all other 
creatures. 

Arion made fishes follow him, 
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which, as common experience evin- 
ceth, are much affected with musick. 
All singing birds are much pleased 
with it, especially Nightingales; and 
bees amongst the rest, though they 
be flying away, when they hear any 
tingling sound, will tarry behind. 
But to leave all declamatory 
speeches in praise of divine Musick, 
I will confine myself to my proper 
subject: besides that excellent pow- 
er it hath to expel many other dis- 
eases, it is a sovereign remedy 
against Despair and Melancholy, 
and will drive away the Devil him- 
self. Canus, a Rhodian Fiddler in 
Philostratus, when Apollonius was 
inquisitive to know what he could 
do with his pipe, told him, that he 
would make a melancholy man 
merry, and him that was merry 
much merrier than before, a lover 
more enamoured, a religious man 
more devout. Who hath not heard 
how David’s harmony drove away 
the evil Spirits from King Saul; and 
Elisha when he was much troubled 
by importunate Kings, called for a 
Minstrel, and, when he played, the 
hand of the Lord came upon him. 
The Greeks, Romans, have graced 
Musick, and made it one of the lib- 
eral sciences, though it be now be- 
come mercenary. All civil Com- 
mon-wealths allow it. Your Princes, 
Emperors, and persons of any qual- 
ity maintain it in their Courts; no 
mirth without Musick. Sr. Thomas 
More, in his absolute Utopian Com- 
mon-wealth, allows Musick as an 
appendix to every meal, and that 
throughout, to all sorts. Lewis the 
Eleventh, when he invited Edward 
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the Fourth to come to Paris, told 
him that, as a principal part of his 
entertainment, he should hear sweet 
voices of children, Ionick and Lyd- 
ian tunes, exquisite Musick. As it 
[music] is acceptable and conduc- 
ing to most, so especially to a mel- 
ancholy man; provided always, his 
disease proceed not originally from 
it, that he be not some light Inamo- 
rato, some idle phantastick, who 
capers in conceit all the day long, 
and thinks of nothing else but how 
to make Jigs, Sonnets, Madrigals, in 
commendation of his Mistress. In 
such cases Musick is most perni- 
cious, as a spur to a free horse will 
make him run himself blind, or 
break his wind; for Musick en- 
chants, as Menander holds, it will 
make such melancholy persons 
mad, and the sound of those Jigs 
and Horn-pipes will not be removed 
out of the ears a week after. Many 
men are melancholy by hearing Mu- 
sick, but it is a pleasing melancholy 
that it causeth; and therefore to 
such as are discontent, in woe, fear, 
sorrow, or dejected, it is a most pres- 
ent remedy; it expels cares, alters 
their grieved minds, and easeth in 
an instant. Otherwise, saith Plu- 
tarch, musica magis dementat quam 
vinum; musick makes some men 
mad as a tiger; like Astolpho’s horn 
in Ariosto, or Mercury’s golden 
wand in Homer, that made some 
wake, others sleep, it hath divers 
effects: and Theophrastus right well 
prophesied that diseases were either 


procured by Musick or mitigated. 

—Roseat Burton, The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.), Vol. 
Il., pp. 132-137, 

















“THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS” 
—Lambeth. 


HavING learnt by experience how 
frequently the evil that a man does 
falls back upon his own head, our 
wise forefathers gave us the prov- 
erb which says that curses always 
come home to roost. This is brought 
back to our mind by the significance 
of the declarations of the recent 
Lambeth Conference along with the 
explanations or excuses since of- 
fered by the Anglican prelates re- 
sponsible. It is another case of the 
proverb. It has taken three hun- 
dred years to overthrow the calum- 
nious accusations of the reformers 
concerning the morality of the an- 
cient monasteries, and it is to Prot- 
estant historians like Gairdner that 
we are indebted for much of the la- 
bour involved in the destruction of 
that false accusation. Does it not 
seem that the curse has come home 
to roost when we find the chief au- 
thorities of the Anglican body pub- 
licly and officially teaching that un- 
natural vice in sexual relationship 
is right and good provided that it 
be done “in the light of Christian 
principles”? 

We should be tempted to laugh 
were the blasphemy not so horrible. 
All who had followed the trimming 
and compromising of the Anglican 
leaders were quite prepared to see 
them bow to expediency in this case 
also by declaring that birth-preven- 
tion was allowable. But it is the 
hypocrisy of that phrase “in the 
light of Christian principles” which 
sticks in our throat: we were not 
prepared for that, for we did not 
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think they had fallen so far from 
Christ. Some of them had already 
thrown Him over as God; now they 
try to do that which He said no 
one could do when He challenged 
the Jews with: “Which of you shall 
convince Me of sin?” If His prin- 
ciples are such as the Anglican prel- 
ates understand them, then He is 
not only not God, but not even a 
good man. It is long since such an 
insult was offered to the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

What will be its effect? Of one 
thing we may be certain, that hav- 
ing gore so far, they cannot stop. 
A step downwards in the scale of 
moral standards is to put one’s feet 
on a slippery incline, to dislodge a 
stone which begets an avalanche. 
Experience teaches us that a wrong- 
ly gratified appetite ever grows in 
desire. Their spokesmen Dean Inge 
and Bishop Barnes, seem to be 
marking out the course for them to 
follow. To us it always seems that 
the conception of Christianity ex- 
pounded by these two is precisely 
that admixture of pagan and Chris- 
tian teachings which they profess to 
find in the Catholic Church. Pagan- 
ism is the religion of materialism 
mingled with superstition. You 
would have to look long to find a 
superstitious reverence equal to 
that which Dr. Barnes pays to what 
he calls Science. In a recent ad- 
dress to the University of Birming- 
ham, he told his audience that for 
the solution of our religious diffi- 
culties he was looking “to our 
schools and universities, in har- 


mony with all those different Chris- 
tian communions which are free to 
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embrace new truth.” By this he 
excludes the Catholic Church, 
which, moreover, demands to be ex- 
cluded. There are no new truths; 
there are new conclusions drawn 
from old truths, and not all the new 
conclusions are true. The Lambeth 
Conference has given us one of these 
“new truths,” and has tried to fa- 
ther it on to Jesus Christ. We ac- 
knowledge its newness but deny its 
truth, for up to the present every 
official pronouncement of every 
form of traditional Christianity has 
condemned as vile all forms of con- 
traception and birth-prevention. No 
new circumstance in the state of so- 
ciety can change something moral- 
ly evil into a thing morally good or 
permissible, for circumstances do 
not constitute the morality of an 
action. 

There has been one effect, how- 
ever, of the Lambeth Declaration 
for which we feel positively grate- 
ful to their lordships. It has drawn 
from the chief Catholic authority in 
England, His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne, a statement on the ques- 
tion so precise and definite that it 
comes like a breath of fresh air aft- 
er the confused rigmarole of senti- 
ment and false argument contained 
in the Lambeth pronouncement. 
Let us repeat it here: 

“I now reaffirm the teaching of 
the Catholic Church on this sub- 
ject, binding on the conscience of 
every man and every woman. Any 
direct interference with the natural 
consequence of the marital relation, 
namely conception, whether with- 
in the married state or outside it, is 
an unnatural vice, sinning against 
the nature which the Creator has 
bestowed on us, and, therefore, 
grievously displeasing in His sight.” 

There you have teaching, definite, 
dogmatic, authoritative and help- 
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ful. Put that alongside the Lam- 
beth Declaration and the two will 
afford a contrast which scarcely 
needs comment. 

But we may add that it is not only 
the definite teaching of the Church, 
that is of Christianity; it is the in- 
stinctive teaching of the conscience 
of every normal man or woman who 
has not corrupted mind and will by 
habitual sin in this matter. To the 
writer it has long seemed that we 
have heard far too much in this 
connection of the excuse of sinning 
in good faith. It must not be for- 
gotten that human nature is essen- 
tially good, though corrupted, with 
instincts which are normally correct 
and sure guides to morality, and not 
easily perverted. How many would 
accept the excuse of a thief that he 
was ignorant of the existence of the 
law of private property? Yet that 
instinct which teaches human be- 
ings (and all other animals) the 
right use of all their faculties, espe- 
cially the sexual faculties, is more 
deeply rooted in us than the natural 
reason which, joined to experience, 
teaches us the necessity of private 
property for the peaceable conduct 
of human affairs. And when nature 
teaches us a thing by instinct, na- 

ture protests when we abuse her 
teaching, protesting especially vig- 
orously at the grave abuse of the 
faculties with which we are en- 
dowed. One form of her protest is 
the derangement or disease of mind 
and body which follows the perver- 
sion of natural faculties. Another 
is that reproving inner voice which 
we call conscience. We are aware, 
of course, that habitual sin will in 
the end stifle the voice of con- 
science; but in most cases a mo- 
ment’s reflection will reawaken it. 
Most priests will, we think, be able 
to confirm this truth from their own 













experience in dealing with souls. 
Few become so utterly corrupted in 
mind in consequence of bad will as 
to be persuaded that evil is good. 
In view of this it is all the more 
difficult to find any excuse for the 
Lambeth prelates who came for- 
ward as masters in Israel. 

When we turn to the speculative 
principles on which they try to base 
their teaching in this declaration, 
we are bound to confess that their 
arguments display a confusion of 
thought which can rarely have been 
surpassed. Here again another 
curse seems to have gone home to 
roost. For many a generation it 
has been the custom to insult the 
Church with the accusation of Jes- 
uitry, by which it is meant that, 
when it suits us, we use the vicious 
principle that the end justifies the 
means; in other words, that any 
means are justifiable to attain our 
end provided the motive is a good 
one. By the irony of fate we have 
lived long enough to find this very 
principle in so many words on the 
lips of one of the Lambeth prelates, 
used to excuse or justify the pro- 
nouncement on the lawfulness of 
contraception. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, speaking at the recent Mon- 
mouth Church Congress at Newport 
on the Lambeth Conference, thus 
laid down the principle: 

“We believe that in the last re- 
sort the moral question (concern- 
ing birth-prevention) arises not so 
much in the method as in the mo- 
tive.” Of course, the Lambeth dec- 
laration comes to the same thing, 
but it was not so bluntly stated. 
What his lordship says is that, if 
your desire to prevent the birth of 
children arises from a good motive, 
then you may lawfully use any 
means to do so, always provided, of 
course, that you act “in the light of 
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Christian principles.” We wish his 
lordship had explained that last 
phrase. 

This, then, is the new morality 
set forth by guides who reject, or at 
least seem to be ignorant of, the 
first principles of natural ethics, the 
principle on which is based the 
whole structure of Catholic moral 
theology or any other system of 
morality worthy of the name. In 
the eighteenth question of the Prima 
Secundae, St. Thomas lays down the 
first norm of morality, which can 
be expressed thus: Prima et essen- 
tialis bonitas vel malitia actus hu- 
mani sumitur ab objecto moraliter 
considerato. In other words, the 
first test of the goodness or evil of 
any human act is taken from that 
very object which the act of its 
very nature is intended to accom- 
plish, considered in its relation to 
right reason, the natural law and 
the law of God. We have first to 
settle whether the thing we desire 
to do is good or evil in itself quite 
apart from any motive we may have 
in desiring to do it. The morality 
of the motive is quite secondary, so 
that if the thing is bad in itself, no 
motive, however good, can justify 
its performance. On his lordship’s 
wrong principle, murder, adultery 
and theft would cease to be wrong 
provided they were committed from 
a good motive, and, of course, “in 
the light of Christian principles.” 
Hence no motive arising from what 
the Lambeth prelates call a moral 
obligation can make contraception 
good or lawful, because the thing is 
of its very nature wholly bad and 
immoral, being an abuse and a per- 
version of the natural faculties and 
consequently a grave sin in the 
sight of God. 


—REeEGINALD Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November, 1930. 














OME four years ago, Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, Professor of History 
at Columbia University, wrote a 
book, Essays on Nationalism, the 
importance of which has been only 
partially appreciated. It is a lively 
volume, humorous, sometimes ironi- 
cal, and closely packed with histor- 
ical learning. In one of his chap- 
ters, “Nationalism as a Religion,” 
he rehearses the steps by which the 
state has come to assume the place 
of God. 

From aboriginal times man has 
possessed a sense of religion, which 
in its broadest sense is a tendency 
to show reverence and worship to 
some one or some thing outside 
one’s self. The true objective of 
this instinct is God, but when man 
loses belief in God he directs his 
worship to a substitute deity. For 
example, in the eighteenth century, 
the intellectuals having disowned 
the traditional supernatural God 
“got excited about a God of Nature 
who started things he could not stop 
and who was so intent upon watch- 
ing numberless worlds go round in 
their appointed orbits and so trans- 
fixed by the operation of all the 
eternal laws which he had invented 
that he had no time for the little 
entreaties of puny men upon a 
pygmy earth.” 

Later, when this Voltairean Deism 
proved unsatisfactory, men directed 
their religious devotion “to a mys- 
terious force outside themselves, 
which they termed Science. 
Others found a hydra-headed mon- 
strosity which they proceeded to 
worship under the title of Human- 
ity,” and, says Dr. Hayes, with a 
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“these 
were especially devout, perhaps be- 
cause the deification of all Human- 
ity is fraught with infinitely greater 
mystery than the conception of a 
single God-man or even a Triune 


spice of malice in his humor, 


God.” Chesterton also has some- 
where called attention to this odd 
fact that some who refuse to be- 
lieve in the Incarnation of God in 
one man Jesus Christ, do not hesi- 
tate to preach an incarnation of 
God in all men—an incomparably 
more difficult dogma. 

Yet again, the Professor con- 
tinues, “there were Rationalists 
who isolated a little bit of man’s 
being and ascribed to it a most mys- 
terious infallibility.” During the 
French Revolu- 
tion, Reason was’ A Good Instinct 
enthroned as God Gone Wrong 
upon the altar at 
Notre Dame. Significantly however 
she was a prostitute, and like all 
such creatures she played her idol- 
aters false. The reaction has been 
excessive. Having been exalted too 
high, Reason has now fallen so low 
that there is none to do her rever- 
ence, none except those who pro- 
tested against her deification. Cath- 
olics now, as always, accord to Rea- 
son her just due, while Rationalists 
have repudiated Reason. 

There have been—and there are 
now — others who make a god of 
something or other, after rejecting 
the One True God. At this moment 
Evolution is the popular regnant 
Deity. “Some call it Evolution, 
others call it God.” In the imme- 
diate future, perhaps, Relativity will 
be worshiped as God, or in place of 




















God. An anomaly indeed — The 
Absolute-Relative — but what is an 
anomaly, or even a flat contradic- 
tion to those whose reason has been 
“emancipated.” They strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. They 
balk at a difficulty and believe a 
metaphysical impossibility. 


INALLY,—and it is to this I have 
been approaching,—there are 
those who make a god of The State. 
This particular misdirection of the 
religious instinct has always re- 
curred in periods when skepticism 
has been particularly rampant. “It 
is an interesting fact,” says Dr. 
Hayes, “that during the second and 
third centuries, when pagan scepti- 
cism was prevalent among Greek 
and Roman intellectuals and when 
philosophers and mystics were toy- 
ing with new cults, the deification 
of the Roman Emperor 
was completed and his 
worship was widely and 
popularly indulged. It 
is another interesting fact that in 
the sixteenth century, when doubt 
about Catholicism was rife, not 
only Protestantism appeared on the 
scene, but also that popular exalta- 
tion of the lay State which a host 
of the intellectuals of the time — 
Machiavelli and Erastus (to name 
but two) —proclaimed and ideal- 
ised. It is, moreover, an arresting 
fact that the eighteenth century, 
which witnessed among the classes 
the growth of scepticism about 
Christianity, and simultaneously 
the rise of a novel faith in Deism, 
witnessed also, for the masses, the 
enthronement of the national state 
—la Patrie—as the central object 
of worship.” 
The acme of State-worship is in- 
dicated in words which Professor 
Hayes quotes from the apostate 
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Abbé Raynal, who wrote in 1790, 
“The state is not made for religion, 
but religion is made for the state 

. . The state has supremacy in 
everything . .. When the state has 
pronounced, the church has nothing 
more to say.” Accordingly, the Na- 
tional Assembly created a_ state 
clergy. A “National Catechism” 
was devised, and solemn profession 
of belief in it was prescribed by the 
Constitution of 1791. The Consti- 
tution became Holy Writ. It was 
carried in solemn procession in the 
Assembly, and was held to be, as 
one French writer says, “the new 
Blessed Sacrament of the French.” 
In every commune an altar was 
erected to la Patrie, and on every 
altar was graven the inscription 
“the citizen is born, lives and dies 
for la Patrie.” There were insti- 
tuted civic baptism, civic marriages 
and civic funerals. The new reli- 
gion had its hymns and its prayers, 
its fasts and its festivals. Marie- 
Joseph Chenier (what’s in a name?) 
became almost rhapsodic over the 
project of a new religion: “Wrest,” 
said he, “the sons 
of the Republic And Patriotism 
from the yoke of as Religion 
theocracy which 
still weighs upon them. . . . Found, 
on the débris of the dethroned su- 
perstitions, the single universal reli- 
gion, which has neither sects nor 
mysteries, of which the only dogma 
is equality, of which our law- 
makers are the preachers, of which 
the magistrates are the pontiffs, 
and in which the human family 
burns its incense only at the altar 
of la Patrie, common mother and 
divinity.” 

The pope, of course, condemned 
this debasement of religion, and 
“thenceforth issue was squarely 
joined in France between the reli- 
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gions of Catholicism and Nation- 
alism.” Defiance of the State-God 
was held to be “the greatest infamy 
of all.” Readers of early Church 
History will recall that centuries 
earlier under Nero and his succes- 
sors Christians were put to death, 
not directly for their worship of 
Christ, but for their refusal to wor- 
ship the Emperor. There were 
plenty of alien religions in Rome. 
With the decadence of the primitive 
austere Roman paganism, all man- 
ner of gods and goddesses were im- 
ported, especially from the Orient. 
They were all tolerated, on condi- 
tion that their worshipers did not 
exclude the national god, Jupiter, 
and his incarnation, the Emperor. 
The Christian might worship his 
own God if he would also offer in- 
cense to Jove and to Nero, or Calig- 
ula, or whoever happened to be the 
State-God of the moment. 


UT all this was long ago, and far 

away? We have now no idol- 
atry of the State? I am not so sure. 
The watchman who sits in the 
tower at the Vatican, and like a 
true prophet, cries out when he sees 
the sword coming, 
has of late fre- 
quently warned the 
world that State- 
worship has reappeared. In an 
allocution to the Cardinals in De- 
cember, 1926, the pope said, “We 
again see a concept of the State 
making headway which is not a 
Catholic concept, because it makes 
the State an end unto itself, and 
citizens mere means to that end, the 
State absorbing and monopolizing 
everything.” 

If the State is an end unto itself, 
the State is God, for nothing else 
can be an end unto itself except 
God. Man is not his own end. The 
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end of man is God, according to the 
Christian catechism. If the Soviet 
catechism, or the Fascist catechism, 
or the H. G. Wellsian catechism or 
the catechism of those whom the 
French call “intégristes-national- 
istes,” teaches that man is made 
for the State, then there can be only 
one conclusion, the State is God. 

In his allocution, the Holy Father 
did not name any one particular 
country as especially addicted to 
idolatry of the State. The general 
impression is that he had Italy first 
in mind. And indeed the Fascist con- 
cept of the State is obviously not 
the Catholic concept. But the pope’s 
words, as befits the words of a uni- 
versal father, apply elsewhere — 
everywhere. For example, Bishop 
Lozinski, of Pinsk in Poland, found 
it necessary to forbid the faithful 
in his diocese to parade and sing 
hymns in church in honor of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. “You may pray for 
him,” the Bishop explained, “not 
forgetting that his first and chief 
duty, like that of every other man, 
is to save his soul and not to forget 
his sins. Pray that he may not 
succumb to the temptation of pride 
and endanger the welfare of the 
people; pray that he may be deliv- 
ered from evil counselors and false 
friends.” A simple little homily, 
quite in line with Catholic tradition, 
but probably it was considered dis- 
loyal, if not seditious. 

Also in Germany, the excessive 
nationalism of the Hitlerites has 
been condemned by Bishop Hugo 
of Mainz, and the condemnation 
was upheld by Rome. Some of the 
Hitlerites, in an excess of national- 
istic pride have accepted Luden- 
dorff’s idea of reconstructing the 
worship of the heathen God Wotan, 
a German god, in place of the alien, 
Semitic Jesus Christ. They have 
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made insinuations that certain reli- 
gious communions “endanger the 
existence of the State,” no doubt be- 
cause these religions refuse to sub- 
scribe the dogma of State absolut- 
ism. The Hitlerites furthermore 
preach what they call “the ethics of 
the German race” in place of the 
ethics of the Gospel. The Bishop 
very rightly asks whether ethics can 
be national, and he adds, “the eth- 
ics of Christianity teaches that man 
should love his neighbor, but the 
followers of Hitler preach “glorifi- 
cation of the Germanic race and 
hatred for alien races.” 


LL acute-minded American ob- 

servers of these incidents will 
immediately see in them a warning 
for our own country. We too are 
suffering from an excess of nation- 
alism. In fact it is possible that in 
the United States we have developed 
a more offensive nationalism than 
any that exists elsewhere. 

Of course, we do not explicitly 
adore the State. We do not directly 
apply the word “God” to the federal 
government, nor do we offer in- 
cense before the president’s statue. 
But none the less the more extreme 
“patriots” demand a reverence for 
the State that is scarcely this side 
of idolatry. The State has its 
shrines; for example, the tomb of 

the unknown sol- 
The American dier, and the mag- 
Religion? nificent memorial— 

shall I say, Cathe- 
dral?—erected in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In that Cathedral 
one walks softly and speaks if at 
all with bated breath. At these 
shrines and at a thousand others 
throughout the country, there is 
performed from time to time a 
sacred ceremonial as solemn as 
that of a pontifical High Mass. Also 
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the American people have a pro- 
found veneration for relics. The 
bed of George Washington at Mt. 
Vernon could not be guarded more 
carefully if it were the true cross 
of Christ. And as Dr. Hayes re- 
minds us, “when the old cracked 
Liberty Bell was transported from 
Philadelphia to the San Francisco 
Exposition, throngs of refined and 
lovely ladies met it at many a sta- 
tion on the long way and piously 
bestowed upon it their sweet kisses. 
By veneration of a national relic 
these ladies were expressing their 
religious sense and practising the 
nationalist cult.” 

Children in all schools, Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic, are taught 
a ritual for the salutation of the 
flag, quite as solemn as an act of 
consecration to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. The self-same American 
who despises all outward acts of 
religion as pharisaical and papis- 
tical, reverently doffs the hat when 
the flag is carried by. And he will 
knock off his neighbor’s hat—and 
perhaps his head—if the neighbor 
is not sufficiently prompt in per- 
forming the same rite. Men who 
do not so much as bow when the 
name of Jesus is heard, jump to 
their feet, uncover and stand in 
silence with profound reverence 
when the national anthem is played. 
That national anthem, by the way, 
though it has a vulgar beginning 
and a very gory third stanza, is gen- 
erally considered a work of divine 
inspiration, and ‘as such quite be- 
yond criticism or amendment. As 
Dr. Hayes says, “it is the Te Deum 
of the new dispensation.” Indeed, 
I have seen an entire American au- 
dience (I had almost said congre- 
gation) arise when the band played 
“God Save the King,” under the im- 
pression that it was our own na- 
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tional hymn—the entire audience 
except one person, and he was made 
to feel like an atheist in church. 

If I were saying these things to 
the miscellaneous and indiscrimi- 
nating general public I should be 
obliged to stop and explain that I 
am not opposed to the creed, the 
ritual and the ceremonial of pa- 
triotism, provided it is not taken 
as a substitute for religion. Indeed, 
as a Catholic, I am happy to see any 
exhibition of the virtue of reverence. 
We have too little of it. But if it 
be extravagant or misdirected, it 
ceases to be a virtue. And if reli- 
gious reverence is to be discouraged 
while patriotic reverence is magni- 
fied, it is time for any one who be- 
lieves in God to protest. 


N the public schools one must not 

teach religion, but the teaching 
of patriotism is compulsory, and 
patriotism seems to require that the 
children be taught that the State 
has always acted with perfect jus- 
tice and honor. A school teacher 
who should tell the truth about 
some of our past presidents or 
some of our unjustifiable wars 
would be given a quick discharge by 
the Board of Education. “The king 
can do no wrong” is a maxim 
scorned by Americans, but that “the 
State can do no wrong” is piously 
believed amongst us, at least by de- 
vout one hundred percenters. The 
constitution makes no mention of 
lése majesté, but if you think the 
crime cannot be committed in 
America, just say something criti- 
cal of the president over a nation- 
wide radio “hook-up.” You will 
learn. 

On the one hand the State is 
sacrosanct; on the other the rights 
of the citizen are repeatedly vio- 
lated. At this moment the Supreme 
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Court of the United States is con- 
sidering whether a citizen has a 
right to refuse to go to 
war if his conscience 
forbids. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has 
already ruled that a candidate for 
citizenship taking the oath to bear 
arms, cannot insert the phrase “so 
far as my conscience as a Christian 
will permit.” If the Supreme Court 
confirms that decision, we _ shall, 
presumably, be bound to take up 
arms in any war, just or unjust, 
with or without the approval of 
conscience. Or we must let the 
State be our conscience. As one of 
our more independent newspapers 
says we must “choose between con- 
science and blind obedience to gov- 
ernment,” and the presumption is 
that to be patriotic we must choose 
blind obedience. 


The Sacro- 
sanct State 


N recent years, however, the pro- 

hibition laws have taught the 
people that the government is not 
to be blindly obeyed. An increas- 
ing number of citizens say to the 
State, “You may tell us what to 
think, but you may not tell us 


what to drink.” The irony of 
the situation is that the 
“dry” laws were put 
through —or as it is 
more commonly ex- 
pressed, put over—by those who 
claim a particular reverence for the 
constitution. But probably nothing 
else in the history of our country 
can compare with prohibition as a 
cause of contempt for the constitu- 
tion and of general disbelief in gov- 
ernmental infallibility. 

I must not however permit my- 
self to be diverted into prohibition 
talk. There is too much of that. 
For myself I feel with the gentle- 
man who has just resigned as chief 
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officer in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement in New Haven: He quits 
in disgust, and he says, “I am fed 
up on prohibition and never want 
to see or hear the word again.” 
Alas, to achieve that blessed re- 
lief I am afraid we shall all have 
to expatriate ourselves. Even if we 
go abroad we still cannot avoid the 
everlasting nuisance of wet-dry dis- 
cussion, for there is nothing that so 
puzzles foreigners as_ prohibition, 
and they are sure to demand to 
know “all about it.” We have not 
heard the last of prohibition. It 
promises to be the béte noire of 
America for years to come. 


UT let us consider the matter of 
excessive State authority in re- 
gard to something else; for example, 
the espionage laws enacted during 
the war. Zechariah Chafee, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Harvard, maintains 
that those laws were a violation of 
the first article in the Bill of Rights. 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press.” So much attention 
has been given to the Eighteenth 
Amendment that few citizens seem 
to remember the _ incomparably 
more important first amendment. 
Perhaps the ordinary citizen 
imagines that the law guaranteeing 
freedom of speech is ipso facto 
abrogated or at least suspended in 
war time. There is no legal justifi- 
cation for such an opinion. And 
if we are to be 

A Farewell to logical as well 
American Liberty as legal, we 
might well say 

that it is in war time particularly 
that the sacred right of free speech 
must be most zealously safeguarded. 
The English seem to have under- 
stood that principle better than we. 
When the Boer War was in prog- 
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ress, many eminent and quite loyal 
Englishmen vigorously denounced 
the war. During the World War, 
if I am not mistaken, the pres- 
ent Premier Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, criticized the conduct of the 
War if not the War itself. Are 
Americans less free than English- 
men to speak their mind in favor 
of truth, and justice and fair play? 
If we seek an answer in the atti- 
tude of our government during the 
late War, we shall be compelled to 
admit that free speech in America 
is impossible when we are at war. 
But if we go back in history to the 
days when our traditions were 
clearer and our understanding of 
our heritage of liberty was deeper, 
we shall find that we have recently 
lost a prerogative that we earlier 
enjoyed. Professor Chafee cites 
some instances: 

“During the Mexican War Thomas 
Corwin, Senator from Ohio, attacked 
the purpose and the conduct of the 
war and declared the statements of 
President Polk and his cabinet to 
be a ‘feculent mass of misrepresen- 
tation’; Daniel Webster asserted 
‘We are in my opinion in a most 
unnecessary and therefore a most 
unjustifiable war’; Charles Sumner 
declaimed ‘Base in object, atrocious 
in beginning, immoral in all its in- 
fluences, vainly prodigal of treasure 
and life, it is a war of infamy which 
must blot the pages of our history.’ 
Other famous Americans, like Henry 
Clay, spoke out with equal frank- 
ness, and James Russell Lowell 
‘brought all the resources of the 
wittiest mind in America to satirize 
the government and the enlistment 
of soldiers.’” 


OOK on that picture—and now 
on this. During the World 
War, Rev. Clarence H. Waldron, of 
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Windsor, Vermont, handed to five 
persons a pamphlet containing such 
sentences as these: 

“Surely, if Christians were for- 
bidden to fight to preserve the Per- 
son of their Lord and Master, they 
may not fight to preserve them- 
selves, or any city they should hap- 
pen to dwell in. Christ has no 
kingdom here. His servants must 
not fight. 

“The Christian may not go to ‘the 
front’ to repel the foe—for there he 
is required to kill men. 

“Better a thousand times to die 
than for a Christian to kill his 
fellow. 

“Under no circumstances can I 
undertake any service that has for 
its purpose the prosecution of war.” 

Evidently these are expressions of 
religious opinion, quite proper for 
a clergyman. Yet for communicat- 


ing these sentiments to five fellow 


citizens Mr. Waldron was sentenced 
to fifteen years in prison. The State 
“pardoned” him after one year, vir- 
tually confessing its own injustice. 
The clergyman’s views are substan- 
tially those of all Quakers of the 
original orthodox type, and at least 
a plausible deduction from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The question 
therefore naturally suggests itself, 
would any Quaker who communi- 
cated his sentiments to others dur- 
ing the War be likewise punished? 
And if during the War in a Quaker 
meeting some one moved by the 
Spirit felt himself compelled to 
speak his pacifist gospel, would he 
also be jailed? Would Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay and Charles 
Sumner have been clapped into jail? 
The ramifications of the problem 
are endless. 

In truth, the judge who jailed the 
pacifist clergyman was himself vio- 
lating the law. He was not justified 
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in doing in war time what he would 
not have dared do in time of peace. 
As a matter of 
fact, the attorney 
general of the 
United States 
while we were at war in 1918 de- 
clared, “This department through- 
out the war has proceeded upon 
the general principle that the con- 
stitutional right of free speech, free 
assembly, and petition exist in war 
time as in peace time, and that the 
right of discussion of governmental 
policy and the right of political agi- 
tation are most fundamental rights 
in a democracy.” If that be so, the 
mystery remains: why were not 
judges all over the country pun- 
ished for breaking one of the pri- 
mary laws of the Constitution? 
Inter arma leges silent no doubt ex- 
presses a fact, but is the fact justi- 
fied? When the government de- 
clares war, does it suspend the Con- 
stitution? This is anarchy —and 
suicide. A state that acts in defi- 
ance of its own law apparently 
thinks itself a kind of God, an im- 
moral heathen God, beyond good 
and evil, and sooner or later it will 
meet the fate of Nabuchodnosor, or 
worse still of Baltasar. 


Who Shall Judge 
the Judges? 


NCE a State commences to act 

with high-handed injustice, it 
will be led to ridiculous and crazy 
extremes. Professor Chafee cites 
many instances of the mad ab- 
surdity to which our own govern- 
ment has been led. I have room for 
only one. Before the United States 
entered the War, a moving picture 
The Spirit of ’76 was produced on 
a grand scale and at great expense. 
It contained such scenes as Patrick 
Henry’s speech, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
the Winter at Valley Forge. Also 














there was a scene showing the 
Wyoming Massacre, with British 
soldiers bayoneting women and 
children and carrying away girls. 
It is alleged that this scene was 
omitted at a preliminary represen- 
tation before officials, and rein- 
serted afterwards. Dr. Chafee, 
whose opinion in legal matters is 
certainly to be respected, cites a 
decision of a Superior Court of Cali- 
fornia as proof that the censors had 

no right to delete 


WhomtheGods the scene, and 
Would Destroy hence maintains 
They First Make that the reinser- 


tion was “imma- 
terial.” At any 
rate our government indicted the 
producer, on the charge of attempt- 
ing to stir up bad feeling between 
the United States and England. He 
was driven into bankruptcy, losing 
$100,000, and was sentenced to ten 
years in a Federal penitentiary. 
And we had not at that time entered 
the War! Apparently Americans are 
to avoid speaking, or depicting the 
truth (no one denies that the pic- 
ture was true to history) if it is of- 
fensive to any future possible ally. 

The Bill of Rights goes a-glim- 
mering not only when war is on, 
but whenever war seems possible. 
And be it remembered that it was 
after this act of injustice and ten 
thousand others, that the attorney 
general of the United States brazen- 
ly affirmed, “this government has 
proceeded upon the general princi- 
ple that the Constitutional right of 
free speech exists in war time as in 
peace time.” Justice is not the only 
virtue that goes by the board in war. 
Truth is even more quickly and 
more brutally put out of the way. 
The prevailing sentiment seems to 
be that if one lies for his country 
he is as great a hero as if he dies 


—Ridiculous 
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for his country. Wrong becomes 
right when done for the country. 
The State can do no wrong, and 
likewise he who serves the State 
can do no wrong. 


UT the most annoying encroach- 

ment upon freedom is the inva- 
sion by the government of a man’s 
very mind, the abolition not of free- 
dom of speech but of freedom of 
thought. In 1914, ten days after 
the commencement of the War, and 
almost three years before we en- 
tered it, President Wilson warned 
the American people, “We must be 
impartial in thought as well as in 
action, we must put a curb on our 
sentiments” (my italics). That 
amazing proclamation was not only 
printed in every newspaper but 
flashed upon the screen in every 
moving-picture house in America. 
And still more amazing, there was 
no public protest against such a 
preposterous demand. Now it is of 
course conceivable that Mr. Wilson, 
a careful chooser of words, said 
“impartial,” rather than “neutral,” 
but his meaning was understood to 
be that we Americans should not 
even in our mind pass judgment 
upon the justice or the injustice of 
any of the combatant nations—a 
manifest impossibility. It was un- 
derstood also that no one should 
speak against 
ourentranceinto Watch Your Step: 
the War. Every- Suppress Your 
body knew that Thought 
we would go in, 
and on what side. So the presiden- 
tial prohibition virtually amounted 
to a command that no one should 
speak, or even think, in defense of 
Germany. But if ever there was 
need that the American people 
should get at the truth of a prob- 
lem by thrashing it out in public 
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debate, it was in those critical 
months between August 1, 1914, 
when the War broke out, and April 
6, 1917, when we cast in our lot 
with the allies. Surely our love of 
liberty has degenerated since the 
days of Sumner and Webster and 
Clay. Those men would have filled 
the air with eloquent and passion- 
ate speeches for or against our en- 
tering the War. At least there 
would have been free debate, as 
there was before our own Civil War. 
Men would have taken sides, — 
whichever side seemed just, — and 
the issue would have been clarified. 
The earlier Americans could not 
have understood the demand for a 
silent tongue and a neutral mind 
when a decision of infinite impor- 
tance to the nation was pending. 


INCE the War, a multitude of 


facts have come to light that 
have accentuated the folly of pre- 
venting discussion during that criti- 
cal interval between August, 1914, 
and November, 1917. Mr. Wilson 
himself in a speech at St. Louis on 
September 5, 1919, said, “My fellow 
citizens, is there any man here, or 
woman, who does not know that 
the seed of war in the modern world 
is industrial and commercial ri- 
valry? This War was a commer- 
cial and industrial War. It was 
not a political War.” 

Could any private citizen have 
said that during the War? Or just 
before we entered the War? Did 
Mr. Wilson himself say it during 
the War? Of course, 
it does not follow that 
an industrial and com- 
mercial war cannot be 
a just war. It may be as just as a 
political war (though that is not 
saying much). But I think that if 
Mr. Wilson had told us before the 


Now It Can 
Be Told 
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War what he told us after the War, 
there is a serious probability that 
we would not have gone into the 
War. As a matter of fact, men 
were sent to jail in shoals for 
saying during the War essentially 
what the President said after the 
War. 


Geen persons, both those 
who are constitutionally so, 
and those who might do a little in- 
dependent thinking if they were 
not dragooned into conformity, will 
possibly say that it is seditious, or 
at least unpatriotic to speak or to 
write thus. But I cannot agree that 
it is seditious or unpatriotic to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Webster and 
Clay and Sumner, not to mention 
still more valiant upholders of true 
liberty, like William Lloyd Garri- 
son. That noble exemplar of all 
that is best in Americanism de- 
clared—-you may read it on his 
monument in Boston —“I will not 
retract, I will not retreat one inch, 
I will not be silent, and I will be 
heard!” If it was good to take that 
stand when justice for the black 
man was in question, it certainly 
cannot be evil to take the same 
stand when justice to all men, white 
and black, has been destroyed by 
the virtual abrogation of the first 
article in the Bill of Rights. 

The whole country is, at this 
time, alarmed over the growth of 
lawlessness. Mr. Hoover has ap- 
pointed a commission to discover 
the causes of the unprecedented 
spread of crime in the United States. 
It is to be hoped that they will not 
overlook the root cause, the lawless- 
ness of the government itself. When 
the State is a law unto itself, the 
citizen becomes a law unto himself. 
When the State makes itself God 
the citizen goes to the devil. 














Recent 


PROTESTANT OR CATHOLIC OR BOTH 


THE consecration on October 28th 
of Dr. Charles K. Gilbert as a Suf- 
fragan Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of New York, is 
an event likely to become historic in 
the annals of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States. The sermon 
for the occasion was preached by 
Bishop William T. Manning of New 
York. Some of its salient points 
follow: 

“Our purpose and intention here 
to-day is to do what the Catholic 
Church has done always in conse- 
crating a bishop. The belief of the 
whole Anglican communion and of 
our own Church in this land in re- 
gard to the ministry is made quite 
plain in the Book of Common Prayer. 
In common with all the ancient 
Catholic communions, which in- 
clude to-day three-quarters of all 
Christendom, the Episcopal Church 
believes that when Our Lord found- 
ed His Church in this world, He 
Himself appointed a ministry, and 
this ministry has come down to the 
present time through the succession 
of the bishops. The Episcopal 
Church stands and rejoices to stand 
in the relation of warm and brother- 
ly fellowship at many points with 
Protestantism. But her own faith 
and order, as judged by the stand- 
ards of the early undivided Church 
are fundamentally and definitely 
Catholic. ... 

“The Episcopal Church holds the 
Catholic doctrine of the priesthood. 
No one who reads and understands 
his Prayer Book can be in doubt as 
to this. It is this which constitutes 


the difference between the ministry 
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of the Episcopal Church and that of 
the Protestant Churches, not that 
one is a real ministry and the other 
is not, but that one is a ministerial 
priesthood, and the other does not 
so regard itself and definitely re- 
jects the doctrine of the priest- 
hood.” 

The report of the sermon brought 
from the Churchman an editorial 
expressing surprise that the Bishop 
should ascribe to the whole Epis- 
copal Church the views of a very 
small minority of it. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church League and 
the Clergy Club, which include 
clergymen of all Protestant denomi- 
nations, have also entered the lists 
against the Bishop. 

Another effect of the sermon was 
the refusal of Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, a Presbyterian, to preach on 
November 9th at the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension, as he had 
previously agreed to do. This de- 
cision brought him a letter, a few 
days later, from Dr. Carl E. Gram- 
mer, President of the Evangelical 
Educational Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, telling him 
that “he took Bishop William T. 
Manning too seriously,” as he spoke 
but for one group of Episcopalians. 
The letter asserted that “it is not 
given to any bishop to declare au- 
thoritatively the doctrine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

Bishop Manning replied to his 
critics on November 4th by referring 
them to the Prayer Book and to the 
recent Lambeth Conference, which 
defined the Anglican communion 
as “a fellowship within the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
of duly constituted dioceses, prov- 
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inces or regional churches in com- 

munion with the see of Canterbury, 
which uphold and propagate the 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith and 
order, as they are generally set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

The rector of Trinity Parish, 
Reverend Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, adds 
to this a mild word of defense for 
his Bishop, calling the Episcopal 
Church “the bridge church” be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic com- 
munions. He reassures his hearers 
that the Episcopal Church will yield 
neither to Protestantism nor to Ca- 
tholicism, and that this balance 
gives the Church “its unique place 
of advantage as being both Catholic 
and Protestant.” 

But neither the Bishop’s explana- 
tion nor the sermon of Dr. Stetson 
seem to allay the storm that has 
arisen. On Sunday, November 16th, 
seven thousand copies of a state- 
ment were handed out at the doors 
of eleven of the largest Episcopal 
churches in New York City, signed 
by the eleven rectors and two ex- 
rectors, denying that the Episcopal 
Church is fundamentally and defi- 
nitely Catholic. The statement de- 
clares, among other things: “We 
share the reverence which is right- 
ly held in our communion for our 
unquestionable Catholic heritage, ... 
but at the same time, . . . we are not 
willing to forget the fact that the 
name of this church is the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, and that every 
minister of this church was asked 
at his ordination to promise, and 
did promise, ‘conformity and obedi- 
ence to the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.’” The statement ends with 
an appeal of its own to the pro- 
nouncements of the late Lambeth 
Conference. 
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At first the statement brought no 

reply from the Bishop, but Dr. Gran- 
ville M. Williams, Dr. Delany’s suc- 
cessor in the pulpit of St. Mary the 
Virgin, ventured the opinion that 
the signing clergy were not “as dia- 
metrically opposed to the Bishop’s 
position as it may seem. I regard 
their statement as conciliatory to 
the Bishop and explanatory to lay- 
men.” 

The following day, Bishop Man- 
ning himself gave the following let- 
ter to the press: 

“T have noticed in the papers this 
morning a statement signed by sev- 
eral of our clergy in the diocese of 
New York. 

“To avoid all possibility of mis- 
understanding in this matter, may 
I say if this statement had been 
brought to me, I should have been 
quite willing to add my signature 
to it. 

“My agreement with what is con- 
cerned in this statement is made 
quite clear in the sermon that I 
preached at the consecration of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Gilbert. As a mat- 
ter of fact, more than half of that 
sermon is devoted to a similar in- 
sistence upon the evangelical as well 
as Catholic character of the Epis- 
copal Church, see pages five to sev- 
en of the sermon. 

“Copies of the sermon are still 
available and can be obtained from 
the Cathedral or from my office.” 

As we go to press, the matter 
rests there. The effect, if any, of 
the disagreement, will be noted 
with interest throughout the coun- 
try. 


i 
> 





THE INDIAN RounpD TABLE 
CONFERENCE 


GREAT BRITAIN is in the throes of 
settling its age-old problem of the 

















government of its Indian Empire. 
The India Round Table Conference 
opened on November 12th in Lon- 
don, in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords, with the King pre- 
siding. After welcoming the dele- 
gates, the King characterized as 
unique this occasion on which Brit- 
ish and Indian statesmen met to- 
gether in the capital of the British 
Commonwealth to discuss India’s 
future government, and expressed 
confidence in the ultimate success 
of the proceedings. The King re- 
minded his hearers of the just 
claims of the innumerable groups, 
majorities and minorities, which 
must be considered in the adjust- 
ment, and declared the foundation 
of self-government to be the fusion 
of such divergent claims into mu- 
tual obligations, their recognition 
and their fulfillment. He ended 
with a prayer that “Providence may 
grant you in bounteous measure 
wisdom, and patience and good 
will.” 

After the King’s departure, 
speeches were made by Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald and by 
several of the Indian delegates, who 
expressed their loyalty to the 
Crown, but stated in no uncertain 
terms that the time had come for 
self-government for India. 

After the opening session, the 
Conference adjourned to St. James’s 
Palace for its future meetings. The 
second day was made notable by the 
dispatch from Simla of the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, emphasizing the neces- 
sity of immediate action on the 
problem of self-government for In- 
dia. The dispatch recommended 
sparing no efforts, even to the tak- 
ing of risks, to arrive at a constitu- 
tional solution. Lord Irwin agreed 
with the recommendation of the 
Simon Report of last June, that 
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there be a federation of Indian 
States, including those of British In- 
dia and the various independent 


principalities. He is not in favor of 
making India an autonomous do- 
minion, but reserves to Great Brit- 
ain the safeguarding of certain in- 
terests, notably India’s finances and 
its foreign relations, outside of 
which he recommends that India be 
free to regulate its own affairs, but 
he goes even further than the Si- 
mon Report by wishing to make the 
Federation more independent of the 
Crown and dependent upon the 
Viceroy, to whom also he would 
give the power of ministerial ap- 
pointment, instead of to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. He disapproves, 
however, of that part of the Simon 
Report which recommends that the 
army be controlled by imperial au- 
thority in London, a measure par- 
ticularly resented in India, and sug- 
gests instead the controlling influ- 
ence of the British Government in 
India. 

Lord Irwin’s plan has met with 
great disapproval from the British 
press generally. The Times pro- 
nounces it too narrow to be of help, 
and asserts that its authors are too 
near the ground to see the horizon. 
Other papers deplore its centraliza- 
tion of power in the Viceroy, the 
predominating influence over the 
army of the Indian government, the 
concessions to the Indian extrem- 
ists as liable to reduce India to an- 
archy, etc. 

In India itself, the reactions to the 
Viceroy’s dispatch have been vari- 
ous. The followers of Gandhi re- 
ject it categorically, while the Brit- 
ish press speaks of it with a certain 
amount of approval. The All In- 
dian National Congress is showing 
its antagonism to the whole Round 
Table Conference by declaring that 
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jected if it does not provide means 
for early secession. The press 
which it controls condemns every 
act of the Conference from the 
King’s speech downward. A very 
encouraging feature of the proceed- 
ings is the apparent willingness of 
the Indian princes to agree to a fed- 
eration which would include their 
own States. 

The Maharajah of Bikanir, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and M. R. Jaya- 
kar were the three spokesmen for 
the Princes on November 17th. The 
last named held out the strong hope 
that if the demands for dominion 
status were granted, the Gandhi 
movement would gradually die out, 
but that any half-hearted action on 
the part of the British Government 
would be fatal to all concerned. 

The following day, the ultra-Con- 
servative speech of Lord Peel 
brought dismay to the assembled 
potentates. He endorses the Simon 
Report, and frankly makes known 
to the Indian delegates his fear that, 
were self-government granted to In- 
dia, its leaders would not be strong 
enough to resist the separatism of 
the Nationalists and the Empire 
would crumble. 

The Conference still continues its 
labors. If a solution is to be 
reached, radical concessions must 
be made by Great Britain, but of 
these there is as yet no hint. 


ip 
—_ 





PALESTINE 


THE recent White Paper of Lord 
Passfield, issued by the British Gov- 
ernment, limiting Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine, has brought 
upon itself every species of attack 
from all interested quarters. Jew- 
ish leaders the world over look upon 
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even full dominion status will be re- 









it as a practical revocation of the 
policy of Great Britain to found a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
a policy to which the Government 
is committed by its acceptance of 
the mandate over Palestine conced- 
ed to it at Geneva. At home, promi- 
nent members of all parties, includ- 
ing that of Labor, are condemning 
the new policy. 

The trouble arises from the supe- 
riority of the Jewish farmer, aided 
by experience in more progressive 
countries and every sort of finan- 
cial help, over the impoverished 
Arab. The British Government is 
faced by the possibility, in the event 
of unrestricted Jewish immigration, 
of seeing the original Arab popula- 
tion crowded to the wall by the 
more active Jews, an event which 
would place Great Britain in the po- 
sition of being false to her trust on 
the other side of the question, since, 
according to the Balfour Declara- 
tion, Arab interests were to be safe- 
guarded as well as those of the Jews. 

Lloyd George began the parlia- 
mentary attack on the White Pa- 
per, suggesting that it had taken 
everyone by surprise, perhaps even 
the head of the Government him- 
self. He warmly defended the Brit- 
ish policy which had been confirmed 
by the mandate, and forcibly de- 
clared that if the British Govern- 
ment found itself economically un- 
able to live up to the mandate, it 
should at once relinquish it. 

Defending the Government, Dr. 
Drummond-Shiels, Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, blamed Lloyd 
George’s former Government for the 
wording of the mandate, now so 
difficult of accomplishment, but de- 
clared the Government to be quite 
capable of managing matters, and 
its willingness to contribute certain 
large sums to Arab agricultural in- 




















terests, which would in time render 
them immune from Jewish en- 
croachments. He characterized the 
White Paper as in no sense final, 
but only a basis for discussion, and 
promised that Jewish colonization 
was not to be crystallized in its pres- 
ent state, but advanced with the ad- 
vancing resources of the country. 

Prime Minister MacDonald’s con- 
tribution to the discussion consist- 
ed in a defense of his Government’s 
action, necessitated by faulty pro- 
cedure by former Governments. He 
begged patience of his critics, re- 
minding them of the religious as- 
pects of the question, always insep- 
arably bound up with the economic. 

Sir Herbert Samuel was not reas- 
sured by the Government’s explana- 
tion, but believed with proper Gov- 
ernment financing, Palestine could 
support 3,000,000 people of all na- 
tionalities and faiths. 

Meanwhile, in Palestine itself, all 
are awaiting the results, the Jews 
resenting the proposed financial aid 
to the Arabs, and the Arabs, on their 
side, preparing a reply to the crit- 
ics of the White Paper, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the stand of 
the British Government in their 
favor. 


—_— 





DEATH OF Two CARDINALS 


TueE Sacred College of Cardinals 
lost an Italian and a French mem- 
ber in November on the same day, 
the seventh of the month. They 
were Alphonsus Maria Cardinal 
Mistrangelo, Archbishop of Flor- 
ence, and Alexis Cardinal Charost, 
Archbishop of Rennes. This brings 
the total number of Cardinals at 
present down to fifty-nine, twenty- 
nine of whom are Italians. 

Cardinal Mistrangelo was born in 
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Savona, in the Province of Genoa, 
in 1852, and at an early age en- 
tered the teaching Congregation of 
Regular Clerks of the Pious Schools, 
where he attained a notable reputa- 
tion as a teacher and a preacher. 
In 1883 Father Mistrangelo was con- 
secrated Bishop of Pontremoli and 
six years later was installed as Arch- 
bishop of Florence. It was Pope 
Benedict XV. who elevated him to 
the Sacred College in 1915. His 
Eminence favored the Popular Party 
and opposed the attempt of the Fas- 
cist Government to break up Cath- 
olic juvenile organizations. 

Cardinal Charost was born in Le 
Mans in 1860. In age, therefore, he 
was eight years younger than his 
Italian confrére in the Sacred Col- 
lege and seven years his junior as a 
Cardinal, having received the red 
hat from the same Pope Benedict in 
1922. Alexis Charost was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1883 after 
studying at the French Seminary in 
Rome and at the University of An- 
gers. He became the first Bishop of 
Lille where he had labored as a par- 
ish priest. During the War Lille 
was captured by the Germans, and 
Bishop Charost was sent as a hos- 
tage to Aix-la-Chapelle because of a 
sermon he had preached during the 
German Occupation; but a few 
months later he was freed and re- 
turned to northern France, estab- 
lishing his episcopal headquarters 
outside the city of Lille. 

May they rest in peace! 


ip 
ih 





NoBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


For the first time since the award 
was established twenty-nine years 
ago, the Nobel Prize in Literature 
has been won by an American au- 
thor, Sinclair Lewis, on the basis of 
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Babbitt which the Swedish Academy 
considers his masterpiece, although 
appreciation was also expressed for 
Elmer Gantry and Dodsworth, oth- 
ers of his novels. Mr. Lewis was 
born at Sauk Center, Minn., forty- 
five years ago, the son of a country 
physician. A critique of his works 
will be found elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 

Sir Chaudrasekhara Venkata Ra- 
man, Professor of Physics at Cal- 
cutta University, is the recipient of 
the Nobel Prize for Physics; he is 
the discoverer of the Raman Effect, 
which bears his name and which 
deals with the scattering of light 
through transparent media of all 
kinds. In 1924 Sir Chaudrasekhara 


was research associate at the Cali- 
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fornia Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena; in 1928, president of the 
Indian Science Congress. He is al- 
so noted for his study of sound and 
musical instruments. 

Professor Hans Fischer of Munich 
who received the award in chem- 
istry for his work on human blood 
research, has made a specialty of 
the pyro-chemistry of the blood. 
Dr. Fischer has held professorial 
chairs at Munich, Innsbruck and 
Vienna. He was born at Hoechst- 
am-Main, July 27, 1881. 

In medicine the Nobel Prize has 
been awarded to Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner, eminent bacteriologist and 
pathologist, and a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search. 




















WE account ourselves happy to 
number the distinguished former 
Rector of the Catholic University, 
Richt Rev. THomas J. SHAHAN, 
D.D. (“Dom Butler’s ‘Vatican Coun- 
cil’”), amongst our contributors, 
especially on a subject of which he 
is past master, as his numerous stu- 
dents of former days will bear wit- 
ness. He considers the book of 
which he writes “a masterpiece of 
historical literary art, that only an 
expert can rightly appreciate.” 
Therefore our readers are fortunate 
in seeing it through his eyes. 


W. Branco JOHNSON (“Santa 
Claus in Strange Guises”) gives us 
again of the rich store of knowl- 
edge gleaned in his wide travels 
through the byways of Europe. 
From time to time Mr. Johnson 
gathers together his articles from 
the files of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
The Century, The Contemporary 
Review, etc., and publishes them in 
book form. Two volumes have al- 
ready appeared, Folktales of Pro- 
vence and Folktales of Brittany. 


To our September number we re- 
fer our readers who wish to know 
something of DANIEL WHITEHEAD 
Hicky (“Barren Lies the Land”) 
who became one of our poets for 
the first time in that issue. 


THE Master General of the Order 
of Preachers, Most Rev. MARIE 
STANISLAS GILLET, now in this coun- 
try visiting the houses of his Or- 
der, is a writer of note on educa- 
tional subjects. Two of his books 
have been translated into English, 
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The Education of Character and 
Innocence and Ignorance. The 
present article, “Music and Its Value 
as Human Expression,” was put in- 
to English by Frep RoTHWELL, B.A.., 
a translator for over thirty years of 
the musical and philosophical works 
of Bergson, Pierre Loti, Schuré, Rol- 
land, etc. He is an Englishman, liv- 
ing in London. Father Gillet is the 
seventy-eighth successor of St. Dom- 
inic, a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and served in the Chaplain 
Corps of the French Red Cross dur- 
ing the World War. An honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was be- 
stowed on him at a special convo- 
cation of the Catholic University 
during his recent visit to Washing- 
ton. 


CHRISTMAS seems to have a spe- 
cial inspiration for L1AM P. CLANCY 
(“Christmas Memories”), who for 
the past three years has celebrated 
it in our pages. An Irishman, Mr. 
Clancy is living temporarily in Lon- 
don, where he is employed in the 
City Office. He writes for many 
Irish and English magazines. 


Sytvia E. DoneGcan (“Success”), 
a new contributor from Boston, is 
an instructor in English in the 
Brighton High School in that city. 
She holds her A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Boston University, and 
is working for still higher honors. 


Our Drama Department is one of 
which we are justly proud, not only 
for its wise criticism, but for the - 
distinguished style in which that 
criticism is couched. EUPHEMIA 
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Van RENSSELAER (Mrs. CHRISTO- 
PHER) Wyatt (“Books, Books, 
Books for Children’s Christmas!”’) 
now shows herself no less skillful 
in a peculiarly difficult department 
of literary criticism. She brings to 
her work the advantage of a rich 
cultural background and a vivid in- 
tellectual interest. 


Tue World War brought HERBERT 
ANTCLIFFE (“Guido Gezelle”) into 
general journalism, and for the past 
five years he has been living at The 
Hague as correspondent for Holland 
of The Universe, The Daily Mail and 
other journals, at the same time 
making an intensive study of Dutch 
and Flemish contemporary art and 
literature, with a view to writing a 
book on the subject. He is the au- 
thor of many books and articles on 
art and music, and is something of 
a musical composer. Mr. Antcliffe 
is a convert from Anglicanism, hav- 
ing been received into the Church in 
1914. 


ANOTHER interesting English con- 
vert of the same year is S. F. Dar- 
win Fox (“Reality and Religion”), 
a great nephew of Charles Darwin 
and a collateral descendant of 
Henry Fox, Lord Holland. A grad- 
uate of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
after his reception into the Church 
he became Professor of English Lit- 
erature at Fribourg University, lat- 
er a lecturer on Sociology in Munich 
and Berlin, and Editor of the Daily 
Berlin American. Mr. Fox is an old 
contributor, who returns to our 


pages after an interval of ten years. 
He is a Chevalier de l’Ordre de la 
Couronne de Saint Michel. 
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ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH (“Win- 
ter Hills”) tells us that he has made 
many congenial friends through the 
verse of his which we have pub- 
lished. It is gratifying to us too to 
bring congenial spirits together. 
Mr. Peach is a member of the staff 
of the English Department of Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vt., and 
author of The Hill Trails. 


CAMILLE McCoLe (“The Future 
Significance of Sinclair Lewis”) 
does for the recent winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Literature what he 
has already done in our pages for 
some of the other false literary gods 
of the day. Professor McCole be- 
lieves with Stuart Sherman in the 
effectiveness of a criticism which 
gives credit where it is due, and 
thereby inspires confidence in his 
judgments. 


CuHarRLes G. Mortimer (“Reflec- 
tions”), Classical and History Mas- 
ter at Stonyhurst College, England, 
and a contributor of ours for the 
past few years, is a poet and musi- 
cal composer of note. He is like- 
wise the author of several pamphlets 
published by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety on Anglican claims, having 
been in the Anglican ministry be- 
fore his reception into the Church 
in 1913. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER’S pen is a busy 
one. Besides her work for various 
magazines she has published four 
books within the year, the latest, 
like the present contribution, “The 
Little King,” a Christmas story en- 
titled David’s Star of Bethlehem. 











Why Rome. 


Wages. 


By Frank H. Spearman.—Angel Pavement. 
Sackcloth. By Sheila Kaye-Smith.—Liturgia. 


Mew Books 


By Selden Peabody Delany.—For Joan of Arc. 
bers of the French Academy.—Bridges. 
By Charles G. Wood.—Fra Angelico. By Paul Muratoff.—Spanish Lover. 


By Nine Mem- 
By Katherine Brégy.—Reds and Lost 


By J. B. Priestley.—Shepherds in 
Compiled under the direction of 


Abbé R. Aigrain.—King Mob. By Frank K. Notch.—Treatise on the Power and 
Utility of Moneys. By Master Gabriel Biel of Speyer.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign 


Publications. 


Why Rome. By Selden Peabody 
Delany. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh—tThe Dial Press. $2.50. 
There is an engaging, and one 

might say, a disarming frankness 

about this self-revealing book. 

Though reminiscent of Newman’s 

Apologia it has no trace of the ex- 

treme sensitiveness that caused 

Newman to shed scalding tears as 

he wrote. It might be said to be 

more objective than subjective. It 
records the pursuit of a thesis, set- 
ting down one by one the conclu- 
sions arrived at, and the contradict- 
ing objections which sent the writer 
off on a different scent. While it 
displays the same kindly concern 
lest others dependent for guidance 
may become entangled and upset by 
the intellectual turmoil of a mind 
drinking in opinions mutually op- 
posed and bewildering that charac- 
terizes the similar book of Vernon 

Johnson, it lacks the poignancy of 

that particular appeal which is per- 

haps the outstanding note of One 

Lord, One Faith. The latter, seem- 

ingly, always has in mind the deadly 

hurt his going over to Rome is going 
to inflict upon the multitude of 
souls with whom and for whom he 
has labored. Our author while duly 
conscious of a like condition, pur- 
sues his search remorselessly, with 
calm deliberation and without the 


slightest trace of emotional influ- 
ence. Unlike books of its kind this 
is pervaded by a spirit of genial 
humor which should prove an at- 
traction for the average reader. 
Occasionally one senses a feeling of 
indignation against those who be- 
little the efforts made by the Anglo- 
Catholic party to really Catholicize 
the Protestantism which of course 
cannot be Catholicized save by way 
of submission. But there is no 
word of bitterness. “I still hold in 
affectionate esteem the Church 
which has guided and nourished me 
all these years. I owe an enormous 
debt to Anglicanism for teaching me 
to reverence the past, to keep my 
mind open to all that is best in mod- 
ern scholarship, and to apply Chris- 
tian principles to the social needs of 
humanity” (p. xi.). 

It must constantly be borne in 
mind in reading the book that as 
the author notes, “I have written the 
whole of this book as an Anglican.” 
Failure to remember this has ap- 
parently caused some readers, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, to gag at certain 
statements. It is amusing to find 
one reviewer in a leading Protestant 
Church journal interpreting the con- 
cluding sentence of Chapter IV. (p. 
75): “I have lost my heart!” as in- 
dicative of discouragement, while an 
editorial writer in another Church 
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periodical, likewise taking it as an 

utterance of despair, solemnly pro- 
claims the fact that our author has 
gotten over his despair by the way 
of suicide. Truly as the author ob- 
serves Protestants seem to lack a 
sense of humor. 

We doubt if the book will exer- 
cise much influence in bringing in- 
to the Church any unusual num- 
ber of those who followed Dr. De- 
lany. It will be eagerly read by 
many who have received his minis- 
trations. But once their curiosity 
has been satisfied they will make no 
attempt to test the soundness of his 
ultimate conclusion. They, perhaps, 
have not the intellectual equipment 
to formulate a judgment. To us it 
is matter of surprise that some of 
the non-Catholic authorities fre- 
quently referred to (S. Herbert 
Scott, Shotwell and Loomis) of un- 
doubted ability, could have written 
as they have done and yet remained 
outside the fold. 

The real value of the book is for 
Catholics, especially for priests and 
others who have to deal with apolo- 
getics and souls caught in the snare 
of Anglo-Catholicism. They will be 
able to see how a clear-thinking, ju- 
dicious, balanced mind can be led 
through tortuous channels until the 
illuminating flash comes on its 
Damascus road and it realizes the 
uselessness of kicking against the 
goad. J. H. M. 


For Joan of Arc. An Act of Homage 
from Nine Members of the French 
Academy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Barring the remote possibility of 

a new and superlatively fine biog- 

raphy of the Maid of France, it is 

improbable that the year 1931—\that 
five hundredth anniversary of her 
martyrdom—will flower in any more 
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entirely exquisite volume is one 






satisfying tribute than this sym- 
phonic volume written by nine of 
her own countrymen, admirably 
Englished, and illustrated with a 
series of enchanting fifteenth-cen- 
tury reproductions. Seldom in our 
imperfect world does a single book 
achieve so perfect a union of high 
ideals and superb workmanship. 
From the late Marshal Foch comes 
the initial appreciation: a military 
but untechnical analysis of Joan’s 
work, which sees in Joan herself a 
symbol of the unquenchable force 
which “true national feeling” may 
(and always has) put into the 
French people. Louis Bertrand 
writes with rare beauty of Joan’s 
Lorraine background, while sagely 
observing that “saints, like men of 
genius, are only saints by escaping 
the fate laid upon them by birth 
and surroundings.” Next, Henri 
Lavedin writes of Orléans and Louis 
Madelin of Reims; while the Rouen 
trial—or “murder” —is scathingly 
appraised by Maitre Henri-Robert. 
Georges Goyau gives a fascinating 
historical study of The Maid’s Mis- 
sion, and the profoundly important 
matter of her sainthood is delicately 
expounded by Msgr. Baudrillart 
himself. One could wish the sug- 
gestive posthumous fragments from 
the pen of Maurice Barrés might 
have been carried further; but there 
is scarcely an added or a different 
word one could wish inserted in the 
masterly epilogue contributed by 
Gabriel Hanotaux. Weighing the 
evidence of five centuries, he finds 
Joan of Arc one of the God-given 
rescuers of humanity, since in her 
moment of time “On France’s salva- 
tion depended not only the fate of 
the people but also the fate of 
peace.” 
As a Christmas remembrance this 
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which anybody might be honestly 
proud to give and everybody of the 
least taste honestly grateful to 
receive. K. B. 


Bridges. With Other Verse in Vary- 
ing Moods. By Katherine Brégy. 
Atlanta: The Bozart Press. $1.50. 
Miss Katherine Brégy, author of 

The Poet’s Chantry and Poets and 

Pilgrims —those wise and gracious 

books of essays in criticism and ap- 

preciation—has at length collected 
the poems from her pen which, dur- 
ing the last two years, have been 
appearing in America, The Com- 
monweal, Harper’s Bazaar, THE 

CATHOLIC WoRLD, and other period- 

icals. The resulting volume, attrac- 

tively printed and attired by the 

Bozart Press of Atlanta, is a treas- 

ury of forty lyrics as penetrating in 

their delicacy and precision as they 
are charged with personality and 
imagination. In this first harvest- 
ing—may many such follow!—Doc- 
tor Brégy has included a remark- 
ably fine version of Paul Claudel’s 

“The Infant Jesus of Prague” and 

some interesting adaptations from 

the work of the Countess de Noailles 

—all of them admirable examples 

of the difficult and delicate art of 

verse-translation. 

But it is in the original verses of 
Bridges that the author’s distinction 
as poet is mainly manifest. Through- 
out the volume there is constant evi- 
dence of an extraordinary economy 
and lucidity of phrase. Her verse 
speaks naturally and directly out of 
a tranquil and incapricious sensi- 
tiveness, controlled by an unfalter- 
ing poise of mind. There are poems 
here that must always haunt one’s 
memory: little chalices filled to the 
brim with a beauty distilled from 
sorrow. “The Song of a Smiling 
Lady,” “The Sword,” “Veronica,” 
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“Against the Springtime,” and 
“Beatus Mortuus”—these exqui- 
sitely austere lyrical cries, and their 
hardly less moving companion 
poems, are rooted in sorrow unap- 
peasable, unforgettable. And though 
the truest beauty in this book is 
pensive-hued and the fruitage of 
pain, there are also shining songs in 
it that have come out of a gravely 
rapturous gaiety. Surely no finer 
volume of poetry has proceeded 
from an American Catholic pen this 
year. H. A. L. 


Reds and Lost Wages. By Charles 
G. Wood. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 

The author of this book has been 
for a long time Commissioner of 
Conciliation of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. It is the duty 
of himself and his fellow officers in 
that branch of the government serv- 
ice to prevent and to adjust indus- 
trial disputes. Their methods are 
those of conciliation and mediation. 
They are not a board of arbitration. 
In the course of their investigation, 
the conciliators try to learn and ap- 
preciate the meritorious elements in 
the position taken by each party, 
and then they endeavor to get each 
of the disputants likewise to recog- 
nize whatever seems to be reason- 
able in the case made out by the 
other. Thus the conciliator gets 
into the habit of seeing both the 
good and the bad on both sides. It 
is from this point of view that the 
volume before us is written. 

The appropriateness, or at least 
the adequacy, of the title may be 
questioned; for it suggests a bellig- 
erent discussion of Communism and 
nothing more. As a matter of fact, 
only five of the eighteen chapters 
deal with that subject. Even these 
present calm, balanced discussion 
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rather than denunciation. The au- 
thor’s conclusion about the Com- 
munists is: “No way is open to rec- 
oncile their doctrine with the funda- 
mentals of the labor movement, nor 
with the conduct of industrial rela- 
tions in any industry. The doctrine 
of Communism is un-American, 
therefore impossible to become as- 
similated with the labor movement. 
Advocates of Communism are not 
amenable to reason.” Undoubtedly 
this is a sober and well warranted 
statement. Nevertheless, the author 
does not “share in the alarm that 
many profess to feel from the 
spread of Communism in the United 
States. ...” This too is a sober 
judgment. 

The main object of the author is 
to examine the causes of strikes and 
lock-outs and to inspire those re- 
sponsible for the causal conditions 
with a desire to improve them. He 
wishes to set forth “the proper meth- 
ods to adopt in the treatment of 
labor disputes.” He pursues this 
object by means of the “case 
method”; that is, he analyzes and 
draws conclusions from the experi- 
ence of conciliators in certain indus- 
tries. 

An unusual definition of a fair 
wage is given in the chapter on that 
subject. “A fair wage is the one 
fixed by an employer and his em- 
ployees by agreement in conference, 
or one awarded by a board of arbi- 
tration after hearing the parties, 
etc.” Evidently this is not intended 
to be a theoretically exact definition. 
Rather is it a statement of what in 
many cases seems to be the only 
practically fair arrangement that 
can be made. In the same chapter, 
we are told that “an industry which 
cannot be operated without the ad- 
vantage of paying less than a living 
wage to its employees is unprofit- 
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able in any community and should 
not be encouraged.” Hence the au- 
thor holds that any wage which is 
less than the equivalent of a decent 
livelihood is less than a fair wage. 
Concerning some of the always 
contentious questions in the field of 
labor disputes, the author’s opinions 
are interesting and, on the whole, 
liberal. While he professes to be 
openminded on the question con- 
cerning the general merits of the 
closed shop, he thinks that “it is the 
simple and most economic form of 
relationship where both sides are 
mindful of discipline.” In fact, the 
concept of discipline as fundamental 
in both the workers’ and employers’ 
associations is emphasized in many 
places throughout the book. As re- 
gards arbitration, he maintains that 
it “is never untimely.” He does not 
agree with the position taken by 
some employers that contracts with 
labor unions are unwise inasmuch 
as the latter cannot be legally 
coerced or be made financially re- 
sponsible for keeping such agree- 
ments. He maintains that most 
unions can be relied upon to carry 
out their commitments without legal 
compulsion. He gives a qualified 
endorsement to shop representation 
plans, while pointing out their limi- 
tations. In his experience a strike 
called by unorganized employees “in 
most cases is more difficult to adjust 
amicably than one in which the 
striking employees are organized.” 
J. A. R. 


Fra Angelico. By Paul Muratoff. 
Translated from the Russian by 
E. Law-Gisiko with 296 reproduc- 
tions in collotype. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. $10.00. 
Until one owns it, it is hard to ap- 

preciate the pleasures and treasures 

contained between these boards. 

















With the serene memory of the gen- 
tle Dominican’s colors—‘“tints of 
evening clouds or apocalyptic jew- 
els”—one can study at leisure the 
development and detail of his art; 
and more fully to illustrate the ref- 
erences in the scholarly text, there 
are also included examples of Ghi- 
berti, Masolino, della Robbia, Are- 
tino, Fabriano, etc., printed in Rome 
from photographs by Alinari and 
Anderson. Fra Giovanni da Fiesole 
was ten years older than most of 
the great names of the Florentine 
Quattrocento. An enraptured fig- 
ure between the Gothic and the 
earlier Renaissance, he does not 
fall into the two categories suggest- 
ed by Berenson: of those who went 
sweeping on to Nature or those who 
looked back to the past. If one 
must have definitions, Mr. Muratoff 
believes that Longhi has best de- 
scribed the angelic friar as being 
part of that same “elegante Clas- 
sicismo medievale” (medieval clas- 
sicality) that Ghiberti wrought into 
the bronze of his great doors. The 
straight spiritual simplicity of the 
Middle Ages mellowed by the beauty 
and feeling for form of the Greco- 
Latin world. “Fra Giovanni,” says 
Muratoff, “knew that the theme of 
Christian art is the theme of prayer 
and consequently a rhythmic 
theme,” a rhythm whose classical 
meter was to be caught by Botticelli 
and later by Raphael himself. 

We challenge, however, Muratoff’s 
statement that mysticism is the rev- 
olutionary element in the Church 
often leading to the rejection of the 
doctrines of ecclesiastical traditions. 
Nor do we feel that it was this type 
of mysticism which caused Fra An- 
gelico to free himself from Byzan- 
tine rigidity and to give a natural 
form to his divine figures. He was 
no reactionary nor yet an ecstatic 
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always gazing heavenward. His 
clear eyes saw the world about him, 
its people and its patterns, only he 
saw it more clearly than most of us. 
As Van Marle expresses it, “it is evi- 
dent he saw angels everywhere; 
they are as essential and natural to 
his spiritual vision as are trees to 
his landscape.” “His most beauti- 
ful faces,” says Symonds, “seem 
copied from angels seen in visions 
not from any sons of men.” He 
painted indeed what he saw, but he 
saw not only heaven above him but 
heaven on earth! E. VR. W. 


Spanish Lover. By Frank H. Spear- 
man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

In this historical novel based on 
the colorful life of Don Juan of 
Austria Mr. Spearman departs from 
his accustomed field of modern so- 
cial problem and western adventure 
and proves himself an easy master 
of fictional biography. His story of 
the great Hapsburg hero of Lepanto 
moves off at an easy start; but that 
easy start, sufficiently dramatic, ac- 
quaints the reader with the fact that 
the author knows his man and his 
period to the minutest detail, be- 
sides knowing the impulses of the 
human heart, the play of human 
passion, which is, of course, the ma- 
terial proper of the novelist. This 
keynote struck, the story grows 
steadily in accelerating action until 
the crux of the drama is reached in 
the magnificent Lepanto scenes. 
These pages of Mr. Spearman’s 
book, nicely attuned to Chesterton’s 
famous ballad which opens the 
story, are among the finest pieces of 
dramatic description published in 
recent years. They are graphic, 
powerful, moving, vividly dramatic; 
a genuine tour de force. 

But it is not this splendid art 
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alone that makes Spanish Lover a 
first class novel. The golden thread 
of romance which the author weaves 
through the texture of his historical 
tapestry is never lost sight of. It 
makes his story of Don Juan a love 
story of the finest type. Don Juan 
is a manly daring fellow, but never 
so manly or so daring as in the final 
scene in which he finds his lost love 
and clasps her to his heart in the 
hour of his Spanish triumph. Such 
a scene, after the rich pageantry of 
court and battlefield, fully satisfies 
the lover of romance and leaves the 
reader with the conviction that the 
author, whose name already graces 
a long list of successes, has scored 
another triumph for himself. 

Cc. P. 


Angel Pavement. By J. B. Priestley. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Shepherds in Sackcloth. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Same _ publisher. 
$2.50. 

Mr. J. C. Squire, the editor of The 
London Mercury, in putting on rec- 
ord his regard for the first of the 
two books named above, protests 
his dislike of the contemporary fic- 
tion which is hailed as “ruthless,” 
“powerful,” and “sombre.” In these 
two books one will find nothing of 
the qualities which Mr. Squire had 
in mind and which the clichés he 
quotes call up so depressingly. The 
two novels are worlds apart in sub- 
ject and treatment, but they both 
represent a return to health and 
sanity in English fiction. 

Mr. Priestley, who is being uni- 
versally hailed as the modern Dick- 
ens of English fiction, has produced 
a volume comparable in size and 
method with his very popular The 
Good Companions. This time, how- 
ever, he deals with a smaller group 
of people in a more limited field, 
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namely, the heads and employees in 
a small and insecure London busi- 
ness situated in one of those tiny 
courts hidden away in “The City.” 
If the stage be a smaller one than 
in the previous book, at least there 
is greater unity of treatment and 
less reliance on the long arm of 
coincidence. From the strictly liter- 
ary point of view one must, there- 
fore, place the book in a higher cate- 
gory than The Good Companions, 
but perhaps some readers will miss 
the vitality and the good-fellowship 
of the characters in the earlier work. 
The people in Angel Pavement are 
pitiable, but hardly lovable and the 
only ones whose company can have 
possessed any “kick” are the breezy 
but unscrupulous Mr. Golspie, the 
villain of the piece, and his heartless 
but vivacious young daughter. 
In Shepherds in Sackcloth Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, whose recent submis- 
sion to Rome in company with her 
husband is a matter for congratula- 
tion to English-speaking Catholics, 
deals once more with her beloved 
Sussex, the county which she knows 
so well and has interpreted so in- 
imitably for her readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The action of 
the story takes place almost entirely 
within the boundaries of a small 
Sussex village, but since it centers 
about the profound issues of love 
and death and religion its spiritual 
geography is “awful,” in the true 
sense of that much misused word. 
The faithful reader of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith will never cease to be amazed 
at the depth of pathos which she 
can evoke without any least trace of 
sentimentality and the skill with 
which she can handle spiritual 
heights and depths without becom- 
ing unreal or impersonal: her char- 
acters are always human individ- 
uals, not types or lay figures, and 

















her feet are always firmly set on 
the ground—the good Sussex ground 
which means so much to those who 
know it. As studies in religious 
emotion the characters of old Mr. 
Bennet the parson, the young “evan- 
gelist” George Heasman, and even 
the painfully well-meaning Anglican 
bishop are as good as anything that 
one can recall in modern English 
literature. And poor Theresa sug- 
gests something of the sadness of 
the old, heathen world which knew 
not God two thousand years ago and 
which knows Him not again in twen- 
tieth century England. G. D. M. 


Liturgia. Encyclopédie Populaire 
des Connaissances Liturgiques. 
Published under the direction of 
Abbé R. Aigrain. Paris: Librai- 
rie Bloud et Gay. 57fr. 

This compendium of liturgical 
information is a valuable and oppor- 
tune contribution to the bibliogra- 
phy of a subject about which Cath- 
olics are inadequately informed. If 
the “liturgical sense” is to be re- 
stored, the layman’s attention must 
be directed to such sources of infor- 
mation as this volume _ which, 
though now published only in 
French, could be translated with 
profit to many American Catholics. 

It has been a lamentable loss,— 
this disappearance of liturgical con- 
sciousness, for the liturgy, com- 
prising all elements and phases of 
public worship and sacramental 
agency, is the Church’s visible, di- 
rect, and therefore most vital instru- 
mentality of divine grace. It is the 
external medium through which 
Christianity functions. If the tra- 
ditional rites, forms and symbol- 
ism of the liturgy be incomprehen- 
sible to the people, it follows that 
the ceremonials of religion become 
necessarily esoteric, and therefore 
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unconvincing and shorn of much 
spiritual efficacy. The proceedings 
at the altar, the intonations of the 
liturgical offices, the rites used in 
the administration of the sacra- 
ments, are intended by the Church 
to be more than mere “etiquette of 
the Sanctuary”; the whole ritual of 
public worship has been developed 
through the centuries, to excite the 
fervor of the people by sign, symbol 
and ceremony. The Church has in- 
voked the fine arts to enhance the 
effectiveness of her liturgical forms, 
and having solicited the codperation 
of the arts, she became their chief 
custodian and patron. Thus the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church must 
be conceded to have been the most 
potent single factor in the develop- 
ment of these arts, notably, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
poetry, pageantry, inlaying, engrav- 
ing and embossing. The extent of 
art’s contribution to the reverent 
splendor and mystic grandeur of 
Christian worship is probably un- 
suspected by the majority of devout 
Catholics. 

This popular encyclopedia covers 
the liturgical field comprehensively, 
its contributors being authoritative 
specialists. The information is pre- 
sented simply with careful shunning 
of the academic style. Under its 
three main divisions, General Prin- 
ciples, Persons and Things, Litur- 
gies and Liturgical Offices, are nu- 
merous sub-divisions, so that every 
aspect of the extensive subject is 
treated adequately in a volume of 
some eleven hundred pages, that is 
still neither hard to handle nor to 
read. Having been dedicated to the 
holy purpose of Pope Pius X. “to 
restore all things in Christ,” clergy 
and laity should welcome it as a real 
help in the pursuit of Catholic 
culture. W. J. F. 
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King Mob. A Study of the Present 
Day Mind. By Frank K. Notch. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 

“A mob is made up of a group of 
persons unable to think straight be- 
cause they are affected by the con- 
sciousness of their own numbers.” 

It is when mob mentality domi- 
nates that the decline of culture be- 
gins. How to postpone the doom 
predicted for us by Spengler, is both 
the message and the warning of Mr. 
Notch. Straight thinking belongs 
to the “strong man” who has enough 
character to be deaf to the crowd. 
Character itself is the product of 
culture and culture is defined as 
“the development of the spirit—a 
process of discipline,” expressed 
collectively in a people’s use of their 
material environment. It is the 
loyalty to this group to whom he 
owes his culture, that transmutes 
the possible selfishness of a “strong 
man’s” individualism into service. 
But herein lies a problem unsolved 
by Mr. Notch. Convinced that mod- 
ern nations are too vast to inspire 
true “group loyalty,” Notch prefers, 
nay insists, upon more local 
shrines. But his ideal, the small 
city state, died ingloriously after the 
Renaissance; having drenched our 
own states in blood to deny their 
claim, must we, as Mr. Chesterton 
suggested in The Napoleon of Not- 
ting Hill, enkindle a flaming patri- 
otism for our municipal boroughs? 
Should we offer our lives for Man- 
hattan if encroached upon by the 
Bronx? To rescue the individual 
soul of his people, Mahatma Gandhi 
would discard trains, factories, even 
hospitals to revive the self-support- 
ing village community with hand- 
looms and wooden plows. France 
has set her face against mass pro- 
duction to preserve her identity. 
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Here, says Mr. Notch while decry- 
ing the Russian experiment, we 
crowd into palatial barracks; eat 
largely in restaurants; stampede to 
lectures; grasp at literature through 
book clubs, and education through 
popularized science—in short prac- 
tice a luxurious variation of Com- 
munism. Mr. Notch denounces 
such authors as Durant, Van Loon, 
Bertrand Russell and Lewis Browne 
as “assailants of the world’s cul- 
tural values.” Which impressive 
impeachment, he declares Browne 
has earned by deluding thousands 
into believing that they know some- 
thing of religion when he has mere- 
ly made “their ignorance arrogant 
and blocked the approach to true 
knowledge.” The indictment of 
Simon and Schuster is famous. 

Notch’s judgments are keen and 
his generalizations usually have the 
virtue of common sense though his 
thesis seems a bit far-fetched when 
his misgivings about the mob spirit 
in a theater audience lead him to 
relegate the drama to a secondary 
place in the field of art. Neither 
the wit nor the style of the book are 
distinguished although “Notch” is 
widely advertised as being the pseu- 
donym of a well-known writer. Evi- 
dently Messrs. Harcourt & Brace do 
not despise the sales methods pil- 
loried in their publication. Would 
they have objected if a magnani- 
mous public had chosen King Mob 
as Notch’s despised Book of the 
Month? E. VR. W. 


Treatise on the Power and Utility of 
Moneys. By Master Gabriel Biel 


of Speyer. Translated by Robert 

Belle Burke. Philadelphia: Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

$2.50. 

It is strange to think that although 
the choice of one commodity as a 
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general standard of value and me- 
dium of exchange is one of the first 
steps towards civilization, so desti- 
tute was New York City two hun- 
dred years ago of any proper cur- 
rency that her leading capitalist 
counted his cash by his hogsheads 
of wampum. It was in the wide- 
awake Middle Ages — 1366 to be 
exact —that Nicholas Oresme, later 
Bishop of Lisieux, wrote his singu- 
larly modern work De Origine, 
Natura, Jure et Mutationibus Mone- 
tarum in which bimetalism was first 
discussed and Gresham’s Law enun- 
ciated (i.e., that the worst form of 
currency in circulation regulates the 
value of the whole). Oresme’s trea- 
tise was unknown until fifty years 
ago but, in the fourteenth century, 
another ecclesiastic made it and 
Aristotle’s Politics the basis for a 
short tract of which the first English 
version has just been published by 
the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania in an attractive form 
with a reproduction of the original 
frontispiece. With pithy logic, 
Canon Biel, of the University of 
Tiibingen, proves that he who falsi- 
fies money in substance, form or 
weight commits a mortal sin; that 
he who pays out false or depreciated 
money is bound to make restitution, 
but decides that to profit by the rate 
of exchange is entirely legitimate. 

It is instructive to note that, while 
Oresme and Biel both admit that it 
is the Prince’s function to coin and 
stamp money, they agree that, once 
in circulation it belongs to the com- 
munity and it is their right to deter- 
mine its value. It is just this social 
element in value on which our great 
economist, Dr. Seligman, lays so 
much emphasis, for as it is at the 
cost or sacrifice of the people that 
wealth is created, so it is not the 
demand of even the most powerful 
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individual that regulates price — 
which is value in terms of money— 
but the relation between the cost 
and utility of each article to the en- 
tire community. Gold, thus mark- 
ing the development of local barter 
to world-wide commerce, becomes 
not only the treasure of the capital- 
ist but the symbol of the social fel- 
lowship of man. E. VR. W. 


Shorter Notices.—To-day’s already 
waning agitation over New Human- 
ism has brought forth many books 
destined to oblivion. Among them 
is The Critique of Humanism, edited 
by C. Hartley Grattan. (New York: 
Brewer & Warren. $3.50.) A book 
which, catching at a vogue, is de- 
signed to be a sensation, yet which, 
after a careful reading, must be 
classified as among those writings 
better left unwritten. In time to 
come, if it be remembered at all, the 
pages of Mr. Grattan’s symposium 
may indeed be scanned with amuse- 
ment as one item in the dossier of 
evidence showing the temper of our 
times. But the book can scarcely 
have any greater value. It is not a 
contribution to thought. There is, 
in fact, very little thought in it, al- 
though there is much loose think- 
ing. What discounts this so-called 
refutation of the New Humanist 
philosophy is the bad temper in 
which most of its chapters are writ- 
ten. When the book is read, we 
know less than we knew before 
about the New Humanists — except 
this, that they are hated by those 
of the other extreme, whose chief 
doctrine appears to be based on a 
materialism which chafes, and at 
times even froths, at the suggestion 
of anything that looks like the au- 
thority of the spiritual. — Another, 
Mr. Leon Samson’s The New Hu- 
manism (New York: Ives Wash- 
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burn. $3.00) would offer towards 
the cure of our social ills, “a new 
orientation in the psychology of in- 
stinct, a new approach to the prob- 
lem of the soul, a new concept of 
culture, and a new philosophy of 
art.” The essence thereof suggests 
an inversion of the Gilbertian 
phrase: “when everybody’s some- 
body, then no one’s anybody.” The 
humanities as an expression of the 
few will disappear. In their place 
we shall have the complete defini- 
tion of proletarian personality mak- 
ing and satisfying a new era. Medi- 
ocrity substituting genius is a poor 
exchange. The emptiness of an ex- 


istence occupied only with the varia- 
tion of social relations is apparently 
ignored. But if you are dubious of 
a mind behind the sunset, of a God- 
given intelligence, or even of an ul- 
timate reckoning between right and 
wrong, what is there to seek but the 


Nirvana of the fakir? The real “new 
humanism” is groping and stum- 
bling for the truth. Mr. Samson 
thinks it a vain quest. So it is if 
the old query be ignored: “Why did 
God make you?” It is regrettable, 
when so many “isms” find and catch 
the public ear, that a critical work 
of this nature, vitally necessary and 
sure of appeal, should waste itself 
on “best-seller” tricks. 

Dr. George Surbled, eminent 
French physician, says truthfully 
that whereas there are many vol- 
umes devoted to moral theology 
and to pure science, there are few 
treatises which unite the two and 
seek to bring the teaching of the 
Church into harmonious agreement 
with the results of experience. In 
his many medico-moral treatises he 
has studied carefully the relation of 
the moral to the natural laws, com- 
paring and reconciling the teachings 
of science with the dictates of rea- 
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son, the conclusions of philosophy 
with the dogmas of theology. As 
far as we know, Catholic Moral 
Teaching in its Relations to Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, translated by Rey. 
Hubert J. Eggemann (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50), is the first 
volume of his in English dress. Its 
four parts deal with The Heart, The 
Nutritive Life, Disease and Death. 
He discusses the passions, mortifi- 
cation and penance; fasting, absti- 
nence, diet, intemperance, the hous- 
ing problem and fashions in dress; 
the rights and duties of the sick, 
the use of anzsthetics and narcot- 
ics, professional secrecy, and mirac- 
ulous cures; the care of the dying, 
the care of the dead, cremation, 
capital punishment, etc., in a vol- 
ume full of practical common sense. 

From the same publisher we have 
The Criminal by Rev. Henry A. Gei- 
sert ($3.00). The author in his 
eight years of experience as prison 
chaplain, made a thorough study of 
the literature of crime, and then 
tested the many theories proposed 
in the light of Catholic principles. 
With a yearly average of 2,700 crim- 
inals to look after, he had ample 
opportunity to weigh in a practical 
balance the divergent views of emi- 
nent criminologists. His preface, 
which forms the broad basis of the 
entire treatise, analyzes man, body 
and soul, outlining carefully the re- 
lations between man’s physical and 
psychic resources. He divides his 
volume into three parts: the cause 
(Etiology), the cure (Therapeu- 
tics), and the means for the pre- 
vention of crime (Prophylaxis). He 
first allows the criminal to air his 
views concerning the causes of his 
crime, and he then fixes the ultimate 
blame on the criminal’s own char- 
acter, habits, heredity and environ- 
ment. While standing out strong- 









































































































ly for punishment, he holds it 
should be used to vindicate out- 
raged justice and as a corrective 
measure. He has little sympathy 
with capital punishment, believing 
that society can and does achieve 
its protection by means of life im- 
prisonment. We do not agree with 
him. He seems to hint himself that 
in this matter his feelings are over- 
riding his judgment. 

Perhaps even more successfully 
than his amazing biography, the 
Meditations of a Hermit (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.25) re- 
veals the true character of Charles 
de Foucauld, that astonishing ad- 
venturer, sinner, priest, solitary, 
saint. Recently we read of steps 
taken to transport his remains back 
to France from the oasis of the Af- 
rican desert where he died in 1916 
—as though thus early, public rec- 
ognition were acknowledging his 
right to a glorious place among 
great Frenchmen and saints. The 
fervor of a consecration without 
reserve, of a superhuman selfless- 
ness illumines every page of these 
solitary communings with God. 
Further the book throws a kindly 
light on what some readers of his 
biography thought to be clear evi- 
dence of his exaggerated national- 
ism. He really did want French 
colonists to settle in Africa, but not 
so much because of his patriotic en- 
thusiasm as for the reason that thus 
only could the evangelization of the 
country be effectually promoted. “I 
have not made a single real conver- 
sion in all the seven years I have 
been here,” he writes in 1908. 
Which one of us has courage like 
that? 

The Foundation of Christian Edu- 
cation, by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
Ph.D. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.80), is an original and 
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" attractive study of the educational 


aspects of the New Testament. It 
submits that Christianity, as an ed- 
ucational force, has been too little 
considered by historians of educa- 
tion and suggests a reconsideration 
of the usual treatment of the intel- 
lectual movement which trans- 
formed the Roman world during 
the first three Christian centuries. 
Certain erroneous and superficial 
impressions and assumptions preva- 
lent with regard to the first ages of 
Christian history are _ indicated. 
Then follows a careful analytical 
study of the educational system es- 
tablished by Christ and continued 
by his Church. 

Two years ago Gwendolyn Greene 
shared with us that extraordinary 
series of letters she had received 
from her famous uncle, Baron Fred- 
erick von Hiigel. This fact alone 
would insure a kindly reception for 
and a special interest in her latest 
volume, Mount Zion (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). Under its 
cryptic, almost repellent title are 
gathered together what might be de- 
scribed as a contemplative’s mus- 
ings on such matters as prayer, 
suffering, joy, the Church, God,— 
all seen from the viewpoint of 
Von Hiigel’s pupil. A character- 
istic childlike simplicity breathes 
through these pages, which are sat- 
urated with Holy Scripture. De- 
voted to the Psalms though she is, 
the writer recalls the boredom she 
experienced at the Psalms “as re- 
cited or sung by choirs in English 
churches,”—a not irrelevant com- 
ment on the plea for a vernacular 
liturgy. The Scripture quotations 
are taken no doubt from the ver- 
sion most familiar to the author, 
which is neither the Douai nor the 
Revised. 

The story of the struggles and 
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achievements of the Xaverian 
Brothers in America is ably set 
forth by one of their own number 
(Brother Julian) in Men and Deeds 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00). The Diamond Jubilee of 
their coming to these shores was 
celebrated just a year ago at Mt. 
St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, their 
Provincial House. Founded by 
Theodore Ryken, a Hollander, in 
Belgium, they called themselves the 
Congregation of the Brothers of St. 
Francis Xavier. The first intention 
of the Founder was to work among 
the American Indians. However, 
the Right Rev. Martin J. Spalding, 
then Bishop of Louisville, Ky., per- 
suaded them to come to his diocese 
to work among the white children, 
and in 1854 a group of Belgian 
Brothers opened their first Amer- 
ican school in Louisville. We are 
apt to forget how much of the pi- 
oneer Catholic work in this country 
was done by Belgians. The Xaver- 
ian Brothers in seventy-five years 
have established themselves in the 
Archdioceses of Baltimore and Bos- 
ton, and the Dioceses of Louisville, 
Richmond, Wheeling, Springfield 
(Mass.), Syracuse, Brooklyn and 
Detroit. Archbishop Michael J. 
Curley, of Baltimore, has contrib- 
uted an introduction to the book, 
and there are many illustrations of 
persons and places. 


Foreign Publications.—During the 
past quarter of a century Emile 
Baumann has given to the world 
some twenty volumes, embracing 


a wide range of subjects. He has 
written of music and the complex- 
ities of its development, of the Car- 
thusians and their spirit and his- 
tory, with apparently the same fa- 
cility with which he has built up 
and managed the setting and un- 


. folding of his romances. 
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In Les 
Douze Collines (Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. 15fr.) he has gathered to- 
gether excerpts from the outstand- 
ing parts of twelve of his books, 
much in the same way that a paint- 
er gives an exhibition of his work. 
Taken as they stand here, these ex- 
cerpts reveal a rich versatility and 
a deeply Catholic mind. The ro- 
mances, especially though they deal 
faithfully with the realities of life, 
promise entertainment without of- 
fense, a refreshing thing in this day 
of pornography.—Since the collec- 
tion of these excerpts, another book 
by M. Baumann, Abel et Cain, has 
come to us through the same pub- 
lisher. As one may surmise from 
the title, the events recorded in 
this somewhat depressing story 
lead up to a fratricide. M. Bau- 
mann is still the realist and with 
him we sound the depths of tragic 
experience. Abel et Cain however 
is not the argument of a blind fatal- 
ist; on irreligion, greed, lax disci- 
pline, rests the burden of Francois 
Chaptal’s death. The ending is not 
as peacefully consoling as that of 
Le Signe sur les Mains, but it is not 
without its faint ray of hope. Some 
of the pages will be reread for the 
sheer pleasure of the author’s style. 
His court scene is a very fine de- 
scription, sober and graphic, while 
his gift of intuition is remarkable, 
—the minds of his characters hold 
no secrets from him. 

L’Influence du Symbolisme Fran- 
cais sur la Poésie Américaine de 
1910-1920, by René Taupin (Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion), is a long and exhaustive 
study of a comparatively short pe- 
riod in the history of American po- 
etry, the period of revolt against old 
traditions of rime and poetic dic- 
tion, a period which saw the group- 

















ing and the disbanding of the imag- 
ists; when free verse became the 
rage and when, according to the 
author, all American poetry was 
greatly influenced by French sym- 
bolism. Dr. Taupin has gone great 
lengths to prove his theory. The 
proof is convincing—overwhelming- 
ly so. It covers many pages of ex- 
cerpts from the poetry of the day 
traced back to its French source,— 
analysis, arguments, criticisms here 
and abroad—nothing has been over- 
looked. There is an interesting 
chapter on the traditions of Amer- 
ican poetry, and another on the the- 
ory of the imagists. In his conclu- 
sion, speaking of our present poet- 
ical production, he says, “To-day 
poetry in America speaks French.” 

M. l’Abbé Alphonse Lugan, well- 
known writer and student of public 
affairs in many lands, has recently 
completed his great work L’En- 
seignement Social de Jésus by the 
publication of the seventh volume, 
L’Evangile et les Biens Terrestres 
(Paris: Editions Spes. Q9fr.). 
Treating of problems which trouble 
our social conscience perhaps more 
to-day than they ever did, it studies 
and solves them in the light of the 
Gospel. The work is the fruit of 
twenty years of concentration and 
practical observation and its worth 
is attested by the fact that it has al- 
ready been translated into English, 
Italian and Spanish. As a natural 
outcome of this work, the Abbé has 
since published another, Jésus et le 
Peuple, the thesis of which is as fol- 
lows: Jesus came from the People, 
He went to the People, He knew the 
People, He loved the People, never- 
theless He was not a demagogue, 
the Gospel will always be for the 
People. His aim has been to draw 


the hearts of workers of all classes 
to the heart of Christ the Workman, 
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in order to save them from a mate- 
rialized industrialism that threat- 
ens to engulf them and their ideals. 
It is a work much needed in this 
country, and we hope soon to see it 
in English dress. 

Well-written volumes in the Bib- 
liothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
12fr. le volume) continue to come 
from the press. Although Christian 
spirituality is as old as Christianity, 
in the early centuries there were no 
writings devoted exclusively to the 
pursuit of perfection. Apart from 
some catechetical treatises on 
prayer, and many treatises on vir- 
ginity and the love of martyrdom, 
we come across no special treatise 
on the spiritual life until the mona- 
chism of the fourth century began 
to distinguish carefully between 
precepts and counsels. The first to 
write a special treatise on the spir- 
itual life is a monk of Gaul, Cas- 
sian, who in the fifth century wrote 
his Institutes and Conferences. Fa- 
ther Marcel Viller, S.J., in La Spiri- 
tualité des Premiers Siécles Chré- 
tiens, traces the history of Chris- 
tian spirituality from St. Ignatius, 
Martyr, to St. Gregory the Great, 
laying special stress on the teaching 
of the monks of both East and West, 
St. Anthony, St. Pacomius, St. John 
Climacus, St. Martin, St. Jerome and 
St. Benedict. Continuing the same 
subject, La Spiritualité Médiévale, 
by Felix Vernet, is a good summary 
of the spiritual writers of the medi- 
eval Church, and a clear outline of 
their teaching. It is at the same 
time a book of devotion, and a schol- 
arly treatise abreast of modern crit- 
ical research. Part I. treats of the 
various schools of spirituality and 
their masters, religious and secu- 
lar, while Part II. discusses their 
teaching on devotion to the Sacred 
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Humanity of Christ, the veneration 
of Our Lady, the saints and the an- 
gels, the imitation of Christ, the as- 
cent to God through Christ, and the 
union with God through Christ. 
In Polythéisme et Fétichisme, Fa- 
ther Briault, after an all too brief 
account of the religions of Babylon, 
Egypt, Iran, India, China, Japan, 
Greece and Rome, discusses more 
in detail the fetichism of Africa, 
which he knows by personal con- 
tact with the natives as a mission- 
ary in Gabon for many years. The 
author in a masterly chapter tells 
us of the difficulties that confront a 
student of religions, whether he 
study the African native directly or 
through men who have had exten- 
sive dealings with him. Father Bri- 
ault found among the natives an or- 
ganized family life. Their language 
mentions God, and they conceive 
Him as Unique, Sovereign and Good. 


They have a sense of truth, justice, 


purity, reciprocity, goodness. They 
have a special word for the soul, 
and they believe that it lives here- 
after. They show their dependence 
upon a Supreme Being by their 
prayers and by their clearly defined 
acts of homage and sacrifice. 
Whence come these ideas? From 
reason? But they reason so little, 
being almost devoid of the logical 
sense. The hypothesis of a primi- 
tive revelation seems the key to the 
problem. 

In his study of Le Bouddhisme, 
Father Mainage, after a brief chap- 
ter on the primitive religion of In- 
dia, gives us a sketch of the life of 
Gautama, and an analysis of his 
teaching. Much of his life and ac- 
tual doctrine is mere conjecture, for 
the Buddhist sacred books come 
down to us only from the year 300 
A.p. Buddhism is far inferior to 
Christianity as a religion, for not 
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recognizing man’s dependence upon 
an infinitely loving God, it makes 
salvation rest solely on personal ef- 
fort. It is at best a selfish utilita. 
rianism, and its doctrine of Karma 
with its imaginary incarnations, an 
unnatural superstition, adverse to 
sound morality and religion. Its 
utter pessimism, which declares 
every form of conscious existence 
an evil, is contrary to the instincts 
of human nature, and its promise 
of the unconscious repose of Nir- 
vana is devoid of the hope and joy 
of the Christian’s eternal reward of 
the Beatific Vision. Father Mainage 
traces the development of Bud- 
dhism in India, China, Japan, Tibet, 
Indo-China and Ceylon, and declares 
it utterly decadent to-day, despite its 
claim of 120,000,000 adherents. 

In his contribution to the series, 
Les Eglises Séparées d’Orient, the 
Abbé Janin has written a detailed 
account of all the Eastern schis- 
matic Churches of Russia, Serbia, 
Roumania, Greece, Armenia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, etc. He sketches their 
history, their organization, the pres- 
ent status of their religious and 
secular clergy, their numbers, their 
influence, their relations with one 
another, the attempts at reunion 
with Rome, ete.—The sources of 
Canon Law may be taken in a two- 
fold sense: the legitimate author- 
ities whence the laws originate and 
obtain their force, i. e., the Popes, 
the General and Particular Councils, 
the Chapters of the religious orders, 
etc.; or the various collections of 
ecclesiastical laws. Rev. F. Cime- 
tier, P.S.S., in Les Sources du Droit 
Ecclésiastique, takes the words in 
this secondary sense, and chronicles 
in detail the laws of the Church 
from the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv.) to the promulgation of the new 
code of canon law by Pius X.—As a 
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rule treatises of apologetics prove 
the divinity of Christ and the truth 
of Christianity by philosophical ar- 
guments and historical proofs, 
which carefully studied, lead intel- 
ligent readers to embrace the faith. 
Apologétique, by Gaston Rabeau, 
aims rather to present those argu- 
ments which de facto cause the in- 
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terior assent of ordinary Christians, 
and therefore express the activity of 
grace in the Church of God. After 
showing that history, psychology, 
sociology and life itself point to re- 
ligion as the solving of every prob- 
lem, the writer studies the Church 
Catholic as the one witness to Christ 
the Son of God. 
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